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TH tire rationing, a truck “black-out’’, labor shortages 
and other vital factors changing from day to day, your 
sales curve can spring up or down like rubber— and with rubber. 


Stabilizing influences are hard to find in this ‘‘sea of ques- 
tion-marks’’. One thing sure, curtailed distribution means closer 
cultivation of sales territory in your own “back yard’’. Better 
bread flavor will help that—International Flours mean better 
bread flavor. 


International Flours help to eliminate ‘‘cripples’’ and con- 
serve man hours—vital in defense economy. 


Now's the time to look carefully to flour. We suggest you 
look to International. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY - MINNEAPOLIS 





Make Your Selection from 
these Spring and Hard 


Winter Wheat Flours 
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SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 
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Heart O’ Gold! What words could better de- 
scribe Mother than these? 

And what could be a more appealing, more 
appropriate Mother’s Day token than Heart O’ 
Gold Cake? 

Luscious, golden-centered HEART O’ GOLD 
CAKE is another of Pillsbury’s popular “special 
day”’ cakes, designed to bring more customers 
through your front doorway. Women will be 







Me 


START NOW... 
to bake home-type cakes 
with Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flours . . . and convince 
your customers that your cakes have the flavor good- 
ness and wholesomeness of home-baked cakes! 


How to detour Mother’s Day 


business—right into your bakery! 


Pilisburys 
HEART O GOLD CAKE 


MOTHER’S DAY — MAY 10 


quick to notice and appreciate its rich flavor, 
moistness and tenderness — qualities that only 
a home-type formula and a specially milled 
flour like Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flour could 
produce! 

Ask your Pillsbury man or your jobber’s repre- 
sentative for the free formula and display pieces. 
And don’t forget — you get extra business with 
every Pillsbury cake you feature! 


FOR HOME-TYPE CAKES USE 


Pillshurys 


BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FLEET OWNERS! Todéy your 


“a Making trucks stand UP. . . and keeping 
maintenance costs DOWN—that’s one of 
today’s biggest problems for every baker 


with wholesale or house-to-house routes. 











And the way to meet that problem is— get the 


SOUND . SLI DE Fl L M co-operation of your drivers in giving your trucks 
good care! 


e This Fleischmann film will help you. It illus- 
will help you trates the common causes of large upkeep ex- 
; penses and how to eradicate them. It’s full of 
| KEEP | | interesting tips. Shows how little tricks of skill- 
; ful driving can prevent waste of oil and gas and 

save wear and tear on tires and tubes. 


"EM ROLLING! sgt al Make sure your drivers see this film—and the 


sooner the better for your pocketbook! 





Call your 
Fleischmann 


Your Fleischmann Man will glad- 
ly arrange a showing of “‘Keeping 
Down Upkeep.” Just ask him— 
it’s Fleischmann Service. 

Ask him, too, about these other 
valuable features of Fleisch- 
mann’s Service for the baker! 


Oo) 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 








y 


. 
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Trucks MUST stand up on the JOB! 


—~e— 











QUALITY-BREAD INSURANCE 
A unique Fleischmann testing 
service that constantly protects 
the quality of your bread. 


SALES -TESTED 
FORMULAS 
that assure uniformly high 
quality and unlimited variety. 
And a big, capacious loose- 
leaf binder to hold them. 





“ANNIVERSARY” PLAN 
A complete plan for capitalizing 
on your years of service to stimu- 
late sales and increase good will. 








Y 








— Service 
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It’s whiter 
It's lighter 
It's better 


1. Easy comparisons in your own bake shop will convince 
you that Pikes Peak Cake Flour is whiter than any cake flour 
you have ever used. 2. Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled ex- 

clusively from one pure-bred variety of soft white Dicklow f 
wheat. It absorbs more liquid; cuts your production costs; 
improves the light, tender texture of all your cakes and pas- 
tries. 3. For cakes of increased volume, greater economy, 


longer lasting freshness, and definite customer-preference....... 


Ose 
PIRES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Bakers bf America for wn58 Yeats 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ave, COLORADO 
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“"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


GOOD WHITE BREAD 
saan IS THE BEST MORALE BUILDER 


This country stands almost alone in the world in 

possession of the priceless gift of fine white 

Hour Milling Capacit bread. Even our friends in Canada are playing 
2500 Barrels with a dark wartime loaf despite their unprec- 


edented wheat supply. Why? But this country 


Grain Stora sa Capacity is secure. And anyone who seeks to put it on 
Fa 000, 000 ‘opushols a debased ‘war bread” 


loaf will be no friend to 
the nation and should be ruthlessly thrown out. 






WM KELLY. WA. In Peace or War Kelly Quality Carries On 
MILLING | W¥, 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Here is flour security. 


Here the assurance of precisely the 
same baking performance today, 





tomorrow and every day; 





And, even more importantly, the 
certainty of absence of variation 
in the baked product. 






It is all a matter of precise wheat 





selection and blending and exact 









milling to meet baking requirements. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA ¢« KANSAS 
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MAN exhibits a high 

degree of ingenu- 
ity and skill in building 
mechanical contriv- 
ances capable of utiliz- 
ing energy stored up in 
the past and making 
them do useful work, 
but it should not be for- 
gotten that the success 
of all his efforts is de- 
pendent upon the vital 
functions of his own 
body. The furnace, the 
heat engine, the electric 
motor and all the vari- 
ous machines by means 
of which force is com- 
pelled to do work as it 
is reconverted to heat, 
must be controlled as 
well as designed by the 
brain of man. For 
though such machines 
may be “energized,” 
they cannot be “vital- 
ized.” 

That most complicat- 
ed of all machines, the 
human body, is formed 
without the aid of man- 
made blueprints, but it 
could not have been 
constructed with ener- 
gy - producing foods 
alone any more than an 
automobile or airplane 
engine could be built of 
gasoline. 

Upon these premises 
the writer of this article 
bases his conclusion that 
the nutritional world 
and the promoters and 
purveyors of enriched 
white bread have had 
too little to say about 
the proteins of bread 
and their increased im- 
portance to adequate 
national nutrition re- 
sulting from the enrich- 
ment movement and the 
prospective great war- 
time increase in bread 
consumption. 


ENERGY, VITALITY... 





Table tennis takes energy—the 
energy supplied by starches and 
sugars. But energy isn’t enough. 
Even more important is the mus- 
cular co-ordination that makes 
the game one of skill. Muscles, 
tissues and energy are the com- 
ponents of this co-ordination, and 
white bread supplies all in fair 


proportion. 
= = 


ITHOUT any other justification 

V \ than usage which is itself. not 

very justifiable, a great many 
people think a skeptic is either a cynic, 
an obstinate heretic, or a very ordinary 
individual whose vanity impels him to 
exploit his supposed wisdom at every 
opportunity, in season and out. Yet the 
fact seems to be that a skeptic could 
not be a skeptic if he were really 
certain in his own mind that his knowl- 
edge about any particular thing was com- 
plete or even considerable. 

For example, the ideal juror must 
be a skeptic. It is for him to weigh 
evidence presented for the consideration 
of himself and his associates, and accept 





or reject this evidence as it seems sound, 
sincere and pertinent, or otherwise. Ex- 
pert knowledge of the law is not a 
necessary qualification. That is a func- 
tion of the court. But a juror, may 
judge the judge with respect to his fair- 
ness and common sense, just as he must 


heresy in his stride, and indulge his 


vainglory only in moderate degree serves 
a useful purpose, for he is the fellow 
who can add up the twos and twos and 
twos and twos of experts and compare 
totals. Only a little native acumen is 
needed to determine whether or not the 


By EDGAR S. MILLER 
Technical Editor of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


judge the honesty and integrity of the 
attorneys who present the case and who 
by the very nature of things cannot al- 
ways be unaffected by bias. But in 
order to be competent to do this he 
must himself be unbiased. 

In every field of human endeavor the 
skeptic who can avoid cynicism, take 


sums add up to the same totals, and 
when they do not (as is sometimes the 
case), reasoning from cause to effect and 
back again is about the only method 
for finding out the “why.” Such reason- 
ing power is not erudition; it is some- 
thing that anyone who has sufficient in- 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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“ISMERTA” 


Here is as fine a flour as you can buy. 











Not many flours, indeed, are milled from 
such fine wheat, with such exacting care in 
milling and so rigid adherence to quality 
standards. 


Furthermore, “ISMERTA” has something 


by way of an added priceless ingredient in 
bakery performance,—not just as a sales 
claim but in actual day-to-day delivery of 
the results. | 


We invite you to look into this claim a 
little. It almost certainly will pay you in 
doing your wartime job, which is to: 


Use good flour, bake your best, be eco- 
nomical in your production methods. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 


in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Trade Practice Reforms Face Bakers 





INDUSTRY COMMITTEE SCHEDULES 
ECONOMY MEASURES 


—<>—— 


Drastic Revisions in Distribution Habits Suggested to Conserve 
Rubber—Elimination of Slicing Urged—Limit on Stale 
Returns Also Up for Consideration by OPA 
By EMMET DOUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Plans for con- 
serving rubber on delivery trucks dur- 
ing the duration of the war; institution 
of a “sound and reasonable” basis for 
rationing sugar to bakeries so that sta- 
ple products may continue as part of the 
American diet, and suggested reforms in 
trade practices which will benefit the 
public and the industry, are before the 
war agencies for consideration as con- 
tributions of the baking trades toward 
the war effort. 

The recommendations were the out- 
come of two days of study and discus- 
sion by members of the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee with John T. Mc- 
Carthy, the War Production Board’s spe- 
cial advisor on baking problems, here 
March 19 and 20. The importance of 
the discussions and the proposed reforms 
which the industry desires authorized, 
is reflected in the following statement 
issued by the Washington office of the 
American Bakers Association: 

“Perhaps the most important recom- 
mendations of all made by the advisory 
committee were those laying down a 
proposed program of distribution econo- 
mies which the committees asked WPB 
to consider and transmit to the recently 
formed Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. Pursuant to a joint plan issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation 
and the Department of Justice under 
which those engaged in transportation 
can develop and submit measures for 
conserving trucks, tires, gasoline and 
other distribution facilities, the advisory 
committee asked that the War Produc- 
tion Board, ODT, and the Department 
of Justice consider specific initial steps 
in a definite program to insure accom- 
plishment by every baker not later than 
May 1, 1942, of the reduction of mileage 
to 25% under comparable periods of 
1941, which was recommended by the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association in January of this 
year. 

DELIVERY ECONOMIES 

“The advisory committee pointed out 
that many bakers already have accom- 
plished this reduction or a greater one, 
and that most bakers appear to have 
accomplished some substantial reduction. 
The committee recommended several spe- 
cific steps for economy which are now 
under consideration by ODT. 

“In addition to these measures, the 
advisory committee recommended an in- 
dustry-wide program of conservation by 
proper maintenance of tires and vehicles, 
including proper setting of governors, 
proper and frequent wheel alignment, 
rotation of tires, proper tire inflation, 
avoidance of overloading, avoidance of 
bad road conditions, and proper storage 
of tires. 

“Beyond this, the advisory committee 
has promised WPB and ODT a report 


by April 15, 1942, with further recom- 
mendations for consideration by ODT on 
(1) elimination of overlapping of com- 
petitive routes where savings will result 
without prejudice to the consumer, (2) 
elimination of double trips, (3) elimina- 
tion of call-backs for collections, etc., (4) 
establishment of minimum quantities for 
deliveries except where the consumer 
would have no other source of supply 
and (5) other measures which may be 
proper and desirable for conservation 
purposes. 

“At the same time the American Bak- 
ers Association, in order to aid the con- 
servation program, offered its facilities 
to the industry, the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee, the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

“ODT and the Department of Justice 
have announced that in addition to such 
national over-all proposals as those made 
by the advisory committee, local conser- 
vation agreements or proposals may be 
developed to cover points which would 
be workable and desirable in a given 
market, but which could not be included 
in a national plan to apply everywhere. 

“In connection with such local plans, 
it was explained by the Washington of- 
fice of the American Bakers Association 
that certain agreements or joint meas- 
ures should be acted on by bakers only 
after submission to and approval by 
ODT and the Department of Justice,— 
while certain others might properly and 
safely be undertaken without such re- 
view and approval. 


ABA OFFERS SERVICES 


“For the present at least, until official 
policies and procedures have been fur- 
ther clarified, the American Bakers As- 
sociation has offered the services of its 
Washington office in reviewing proposed 
local plans for joint conservation meas- 
ures before their adoption, reporting the 
ideas and experience of bakers else- 
where, and indicating if possible whether 
certain proposed measures are of a type 
that should be submitted to ODT before 
they are adopted, 

“ABA pointed out further that, en- 
tirely aside from the ODT program and 
procedure, bakers, of course, were at 
liberty to and should individually and 
voluntarily adopt any proper and effec- 
tive conservation measures they can de- 
velop in their own businesses. ABA 
urged bakers not to await formal recom- 
mendations or joint plans with other 
bakers before accomplishing individual 
savings possible through good manage- 
ment arid planning, saying, ‘Every phase 
of your operation should be re-examined 
in the light of war conditions.’ 


SUGAR PROBLEM 


“Sugar received the close attention of 
the committee in its discussions. While 





<> 


the need for sugar conservation was 
fully recognized and the committee re- 
flected the willingness of bakers to take 
any cut that might help to win the war, 
the War Production Board was urged 
to establish the new quotas it is con- 
templating on a sound and reasonable 
basis and to give necessary attention to 
the importance of bakery products as 
staple and desirable articles in the Amer- 
ican diet. 

“Action of WPB Government Presid- 
ing Officer McCarthy, and of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, in requesting 
postponement of the dietary labeling 
regulations applicable to enriched bread, 
because of war shortages of metals and 
paper, was followed up by the advisory 
committee in a resolution strongly urg- 
ing the Federal Security Agency to grant 
such a postponement immediately. 


SLICING BAN URGED 

“Elimination of bread slicing to bring 
about substantial savings of time, labor 
and paper, was urged both by members 
of the advisory committee and by Fred 
Thomas, of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 


“A further appeal to the industry to 


conserve kraft and waxed paper was 
made by Thomas Sheppard, Chief of the 
Conservation Unit, Pulp and 
Branch, War Production Board. 


“Possible means for reducing exces- 


Paper 


sive stale returns also were discussed, 
with establishment of a maximum per- 
centage of returns receiving most atten- 
tion. The committee asked the Office 
of Price Administration to consider ad- 
visability of establishing a maximum of 
3% returns for white pan bread. 

“OPA likewise was asked by the com- 
mittee to consider the possibility of or- 
ders eliminating discounts, free goods, 
unreasonable advertising allowances and 
other trade practices of the types out- 
lawed by the NRA Baking Code. Wheth- 
er such steps can be undertaken by OPA 
or other, agencies in connection with 
war aims has not yet been determined.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 

Meyer & Greiner, 549 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, will represent Arn- 
old Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, in 
the Chicago market, it was announced 
last week by A. L. Jacobson, president 
of the Arnold company. 








Courts Establish Jurisdiction 
in Suits Over False Labeling 


C.—United States 
courts of appeal have outlined in recent 


Wasnuincron, D. 


decisions the respective jurisdictions of 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
in the 
administration of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

In the case of the United States of 
America vs. Research Laboratories, Inc., 
the court (U.S.C.C.A. 9th Circuit) held 
that packages of drugs accompanied by 
printed circulars containing false and 
misleading statements with respect to 
the therapeutic value of the drugs were 
misbranded under the provisions of the 


the Federal Trade Commission 


‘Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


The opinion states “. . . we hold that 
the circulars accompanied the packages 
and constituted their labeling within the 
meaning of the act (Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act); that since the cir- 
culars were false and misleading, the 
packages were misbranded within the 
meaning of the act; that since the circu- 
lars accompanied the packages in inter- 
state commerce, the packages were mis- 
branded while in interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the act; and that, 
therefore, the packages—and, of course, 
their contents—are subject to condemna- 
tion.” 

It was held that it 
whether the packages and _ circulars 
traveled in the same crate, carton, or 
other container or on the same train, 
truck, or other vehicles during the inter- 
state journeys. The packages and the 
circulars had a common origin and a 
common destination and arrived at their 
destination simultaneously. 

In commenting further, the court said, 
“. , . the contention assumes that print- 
ed matter (such as a circular) cannot 
constitute both advertising and labeling. 


was immaterial 


The assumption is unwarranted. Most, 
if not all, labeling is advertising. The 
term ‘labeling’ is defined in the act as 
including all printed matter accompany- 
ing any article. Congress did not, and 
we cannot, exclude from the definition 
printed matter which constitutes adver- 
tising. 

“The rule of strict construction in- 
voked by appellee has little or no appli- 
cation to statutes designed, as the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is 
designed, to prevent injury to the public 
es 

The court held that in a libel proceed- 
ing under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act charging misbranding, the 
power of the district court is not im- 
paired, diminished, or in any wise affected 
by the possibility that such misbranding 
may also be the subject of a cease and 
desist order by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or even by the fact that such an 
order has actually been issued. 

In a second case, the Fresh Grown 
Preserve Corp. vs. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the court (U.S.C.C.A. 2nd Cir- 
cuit) held that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to prohibit false 
labeling and misbranding of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics as well as other products 
where it is found that the false labeling 
and misbranding constitute unfair com- 
petition in violation of section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The en- 
actment of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act did not nullify this juris- 
diction. 

In the opinion of this court, the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission 
to prohibit a food manufacturer from 
falsely labeling and misbranding his 
product is not defeated because section 
15 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
defining “false advertisement” excludes 
labeling. 
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NO IMMEDIATE ACTION BY OPA ON 
MILLFEED PRICE CEILINGS 


—_— @—— 


Washington Conferences of Trade and Government Representatives 
Primarily for Purpose of Gathering Factual Data—Some 
Voluntary Action Probable—Discussions Confidential 


By EMMet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Every phase of 
the millfeed situation was explored in 
two round table discussions between in- 
dustry members and government price 
officials at conferences here in the Office 
of Price Administration, March 25 and 
26. Upon terminating the two meetings, 
neither industry nor government repre- 
sentatives would give any indication that 
price ceilings on millfeeds would be im- 
posed, both asserting that the gatherings 
were purely exploratory and more for 
the purpose of furnishing the OPA with 
factual data than discussing the range of 
prices which should prevail. 

At each conference were present rep- 
resentatives from the various agricul- 
tural agencies which are concerned with 
millfeeds, as well as OPA price execu- 
tives, members of the OPA legal staff 
and economists and analysts in the feed 
and grain division of the federal price 
organization. 

Flour millers and millfeed jobbers who 
participated in the meetings were re- 
quested by the government presiding 
officers to regard the discussions as con- 
fidential, and to withhold commenting 
thereon publicly. Respecting this re- 
quest, the industry members referred all 
inquiries to the brief statements officially 
released by the OPA. Practically iden- 
tical for the two meetings, the OPA 
statement concerning the meeting with 
the millers said: 

“Officials of the Office of Price 
Administration, concerned over the re- 
cent sharp advances in millfeeds, met 
March 25 with 25 leading flour millers 
in an effort to explore the subject fully. 
Among the problems discussed were the 
current supply and demand situation 
and the possible effect of a price ceiling 
as a solution. A number of construc- 
tive suggestions were offered by the in- 
dustry members. Officials from several 
government agencies were present. Fred 
W. Thomas, associate price executive, 
presided at the meeting, which was fea- 
tured by a round table discussion.” 

Among the 25 millers present were men 
from all the milling regions, including 
large and small producers. At the job- 
bers’ session were present only members 
from Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia. 

John K. Westberg, as chief of the feed 
and grain unit of OPA’s food products 
section, presided over the meeting with 
the jobbers, and he also was present 
at the meeting with the millers. 

“We had two very good conferences,” 
Mr. Westberg said. “A fine expression 
of teamwork was displayed by the mill- 
feed men.” 

“At both conferences,” Mr. Thomas 
said, “we explored the subject fully and 
obtained valuable information which will 
prove helpful in solving the problem of 
keeping millfeed prices favorable for 
feeding purposes.” 

Under the price control act, the OPA 
is required to follow a formula which 
provides that a “temporary order” can 


be issued to continue for a fixed period, 
in order to see how the arbitrary ceilings 
which are imposed work out. The “tem- 
porary order” is followed by a perma- 
nent order, such as the one announced 
recently in which ceilings on fish meal 
were continued in effect and those on 
meat scraps and digester tankage were 
revised downward. 

If millfeed is regarded as a product 
of wheat even though it is a by-product 
of the production of flour, the formula 
provided for in the law governing the 
establishment of ceilings on commodities 
processed in whole or in part from any 
agricultural product would be followed 
in setting up a permanent ceiling order 
on millfeed. This would mean that no 
ceiling could be established below a price 
which will reflect to producers a price 
for wheat below (1) 110% of parity, the 
market price as of Oct. 1, 1941, the mar- 
ket price as of Dec. 15, 1941, or the aver- 
age price during the period July 1, 1919, 
to June 30, 1929, whichever is the highest. 

However, since millfeed is a by-product 
of the processing or manufacture of flour, 
it is conceivable, points out Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, that it may be re- 
garded as one step removed from a com- 
modity processed from an agricultural 
commodity, in which event it would be 
subject to the general provisions of the 
price control law. If this is the view 
taken by OPA, then in establishing the 
permanent ceiling order due consideration 
would be given to the prices prevailing 
between Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 1941, with 
adjustments for whatever increases in 
cost may have taken place since then. 

So far as is known, no final decision 
has been reached on this point. 


¥v ¥ 


Voluntary Action Taken 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Flour millers 
and feed distributors here have volun- 
tarily taken steps to keep millfeed prices 
under control and soon after the Wash- 
ington conference agreed to establish a 
nominal ceiling of $38 for bran, Chicago 
basis; $37.50 for standard midds, and $38 
for flour midds. This makes bran $35.50 
at Minneapolis. 

Millers at other important centers were 
reported to be taking similar voluntary 
action. 

During the World War I such action 
was not voluntary, but was carried out 
through government licensing and regula- 
tion. 

Mill prices were set by the government 
during that period; jobbers were allowed 
$1.25@1.50 ton and retailers $3.50 ton 
over the mill basis. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FTC CHARGES BEWLEY MILLS 

Fort Wortn, Texas.—Alleging mis- 
leading representation in the sale of 
Bewley’s Red Anchor Feeds for poultry 
and livestock, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has issued a complaint against 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth. According 





to the complaint, the respondent’s adver- 
tising representations are exaggerated 
and the products will not accomplish the 
results claimed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERS SPONSOR ARMY NIGHT 

Boston, Mass.—The Bakers Club of 
Boston gave over its March monthly 
meeting to an Army Night on March 23, 
at the Hotel Lenox. About 100 soldiers 
and their commanding officers from 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., were guests 
for dinner and a show recruited from 
theatrical stars appearing currently in 
theaters and night clubs. Club souvenirs 
were pocket lighters given to the boys. 
Philip A. Eaton, local flour broker, was 
master of ceremonies during the enter- 
tainment, while President Helge S. Pers- 
son, Washburn Bakery, Inc., Brockton, 
presided at the meeting. 
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FEDERATION MEETING DATE 
CHANGED TO APRIL 29-30 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The meeting date of the 
Millers National Federation’s annual 
convention has been changed to April 
29-30, President Ward Magill announces. 
Millers will meet at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago at this date instead of 
on the later one originally designated. 

An outline of the convention program 
has been announced, although arrange- 
ments are not complete. The annual 
meeting of the federation’s board of 
directors will be held April 28. During 
the following morning Ward Magill, re- 
tiring president, will speak, and Willis 
C. Helm, the new president, will deliver 
his inaugural address. A tribute to mill- 
ers in military and naval service will be 
contained in the address by Dr. R. R. 
Williams, noted scientist who synthesized 
vitamin B,. 

The program for the afternoon closed 
meeting for milling industry problems 
will be announced later. At 4:30 a social 
hour will begin, and at 7 o’clock a dinner 
will be given for the young men of the 
milling industry. On April 30 there will 
be addresses by Harvey J. Owens, of the 
army quartermaster’s office, Richard A. 
Bean, of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and John B. Hutson, president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. The pro- 
gram for the luncheon meeting April 30 
will be announced later. 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS RESEARCH WORK 


Newly developed techniques and sim- 
ple equipment for infestation control of 
grain in farm storage were recently re- 
viewed by the research committee of 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, at the 
department of entomology, Ohio State 
University. Joseph Enke, who is work- 
ing there under a fellowship sponsored 
by the concern, presented the results 
of his research at a round table discus- 
sion attended by Dr. F. L. Campbell, 
of the university, Dr. J. M. Bickerton 
and C. C. Johnson, both of Innis, Speiden 
& Co. 

Plans for future research along the 
same lines were made, and it was decid- 
ed that the best technique and equip- 
ment would be passed on to local farm- 
ers for field tests. 

Purpose of the research is to assure 
better grain for mills and elevators 
through a program of farm storage insect 
control by an easy, inexpensive method. 
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CHARLES LINGHAM GIVEN 
NEW FEDERAL MILL POST 


Lockport, N. Y.—Charles F. Lingham, 
who has been with the Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y., since his gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1925, has been 
elected vice president of that firm. Mr. 
Lingham is the son of Fred Lingham, 
president and chairman of the board 
of directors of the company. For the 
last number of years he has been treas- 
urer of the mill, and as vice president he 
succeeds his uncle, Charles A. Lingham, 
who has retired after 30 years of service 
with the firm. 

John P. Russell, who has been with 
the Washburn Crosby Co. for the past 
10 years, part of the time in Buffalo and 


Charles F. Lingham 


later in Boston, has succeeded Mr. Ling- 
ham as treasurer of Federal Mill, Inc. 
In addition to his work as treasurer, Mr. 
Russell will also be active in the sales 
department of the business. 
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% All-Out in Omaha »~% 


Omana, Nes.—A_ reporter from the 
local newspaper made a survey of the 
five large commercial bakeries of the 
city, which supply most of the bread 
consumed in‘ Omaha and vicinity, to de- 
termine the status of enriched bread 
in Omaha after Time magazine recently 
carried an article by Dr. William Henry 
Sebrell, Jr., nutritionist of the United 
States public health service, stating that 
less than one third of the nation’s bread 
is now vitaminized. In Omaha, however, 
the reporter found that all the big bak- 
eries visited were making enriched bread. 
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CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
CHANGES MEETING DATES 


The dates for the annual convention 
of the Connecticut Bakers Association 
have been changed to April 21-22. The 
meetings will be held at the Hotel Bond 
in Hartford. 
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RAFERT BAKING CO. TO ADD 
TO MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 
The Rafert Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken out a building permit for $10,- 
000 to cover a one-story addition to its 
plant. The company for some time has 
been enlarging its bakery and substan- 
tially increasing its capacity. 
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Wasuineoton, D. C:—More than $800,- 
000,000 worth of farm commodities were 
bought by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration during the first year of 
the Department of Agriculture’s expand- 
ed purchase program, March 15, 1941, 
to March 15, 1942, the department has 
announced. 

Totaling more than 7,500,000,000 Ibs, 
these commodities were bought largely as 
supplies available for shipment to the 
United Nations under provisions of the 
lend-lease act. 
plies for the Red Cross, for territorial 
programs and for domestic distribution 
families and for school 


They also included sup- 


to low-income 
lunches. 

Meat, dairy and poultry products rep- 
resented more than half of all purchases 
made during the year. These animal 
proteins have been basic on the list of 
essential commodities for lend-lease ship- 
ment, with the United States agreeing 
to furnish 25% of the protein require- 
ments of Great Britain. More than 
1,000,000,000 Ibs of meat products, large- 
ly pork and lard and valued at over 
$237,000,000, were included in the total. 
Eggs and dairy products—cheese, evap- 
orated and dried milk—ran to 1,750,000,- 
000 Ibs, costing $282,000,000. 

Dried and canned fruits and vege- 
tables, cereal products, canned fish, many 
miscellaneous food products and non- 
food supplies were included in the year’s 
buying. Most of the nonfood items, such 
as cotton, tobacco and naval stores, were 
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$800,000,000 Is AMA’s Farm 
Buying Bill in First Full Year 


made available by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for lend-lease operations. 

Included in the summary of purchases 
for the year are the following: 


Commodity— 


Dairy products Cumulative Cumulative 


and eggs— quantity, lbs__f.o.b. cost 
eee 257,576,041 $60,071,975 
Dry skim milk . 72,514,415 7,995,001 
Dry whole milk. 2,575,500 737,534 
Evaporated milk 1,182,500,738 92,870,806 
Butter ...cs.s0- 6,236,390 2,172,928 
Dried eggs ..... 80,965,050 86,741,014 
Frozen eggs .... 66,189,370 16,045,442 
Shell eggs ...... 86,955,390 16,008,910 





Total daily and egg 


products ....... 1,755,512,894 $282,643,610 
Grain and grain 
products— 
White flour .... 268,405,389 6,607,950 
Graham flour ... 29,409,800 610,596 
Cracked wheat.. 22,000,000 447,151 
Wheat meal 500,000 12,250 
Macaroni ....... 120,004 8,169 
Livestock feed and 
grain— 
Alfalfa meal ... 120,000 1,860 
Alfalfa leaf meal 500,000 10,285 
BD. na dusedcaee 1,900,000 39,850 

Buttermilk— 

Dry sweet cream 440,000 47,138 
OGD. <6046500869:6 11,200,000 231,606 
Feeding oil ..... 49,913 22,028 
Fish meal ...... 80,000 2,920 
Liver and gland- 

ular meal ..... 40,000 2,600 
Meal, bone meal. 760,000 24,540 
Mixed wheat ... 7,040,000 130,352 
CEE 6:8:442% 40-402 460,000 11,636 
Granite grits ... 120,000 498 
Oyster shell grits 240,000 891 
Oyster shell flour 600,000 1,995 
Oil cake, meal.. 1,200,000 25,140 
Rolled barley ... 3,250,000 67,142 
Sardine meal ... 560,000 21,728 
Soybean pellets.. 5,840,000 167,243 
WREAE .ncccccce 6,570,000 139,675 
Yellow mliio .... 3,200,000 57,293 
Std. middlings.. 1,200,000 22,940 


In addition, Commodity Credit Corp. 
has made available the following for 
lend-lease operations: 

Cumulative Cumulative 


quantity, lbs_ f.o.b. cost 
Baled cotton ...... 293,477,600 $50,863,650 
CE. vie seveswuues 667,114,616 10,822,443 
WRERE ccccccccuces 59,911,020 992,354 





EMPHASIS OF GOVERNMENT 
NUTRITIONISTS ON WHOLE 
WHEAT FOODS CRITICIZED 


Denver, Coro.—Harry D. Liggitt, Jr., 
chief chemist, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., addressing a recent meeting 
of bakers, criticized nutritional experts 
from Washington and other official quar- 
ters for persisting in emphasizing whole 
wheat food products rather than en- 
riched white flour and bread. He feels 
that these nutritionists, in common with 
other so-called or self-styled food ex- 
perts of the branny bread persuasion, 
are not giving full co-operation to the 
flour milling and commercial baking in- 
dustries toward the advancement of the 
vitamin and mineral enrichment program. 
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Switch to Horses 


@ Charles Freihofer Baking 
Co. Replaces Trucks on Routes 


The Charles Freihofer Baking Co. has 
replaced trucks with horse-drawn ve- 
hicles on five routes in Albany, and on 
two in Troy, N. Y. President Charles 
Freihofer, who incidentally is chairman 
of the Troy Rationing Board, stated in 
connection with the substitutions in Troy, 
that if rationing restrictions become more 
stringent, further switches from trucks 
to.wagons would be made there. 

The trucks in Troy are being conserved 
for the so-called hill sections. The con- 
cern never completely motorized its 
routes in Troy, Albany and Schenectady. 
Many horses have been used right along 
to cover selected sections. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
OUTLINE PROGRAM OF 
ANNUAL JUNE MEETING 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Heavy wartime de- 
mands on existing supplies of strategic 
metals, ingredient commodities and pack- 
aging materials have inspired the theme, 
“Conserve for Victory,” for the program 
of the third annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, which will 
be held at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., June 15-17. 

Lieutenant Colonel Paul P. Logan, 
quartermaster corps, United States army, 
will speak on the role of food technology 
in war at the opening session of the 
meeting. Food technology will also be 
discussed by Dr. R. C. Newton, vice 
president, Swift & Co., Chicago, who 
will speak on its recent developments, 
and Dr. E. H. Harvey, director of re- 
search, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., who will speak on its part in na- 
tional conservation. Dr. J. C. Drum- 
mond, chief scientific advisor, British 
Ministry of Food, will tell about war 
problems in food stock pile storage. 

Later sessions will be devoted to the 
problems of substitute materials for food 
processing, dehydration of foods and 
packaging and materials. A nonwar 
session will be the round table discus- 
sion of educational requirements of food 
technologists. 

Industrial sabotage will be discussed 
by C. W. Stein, FBI agent in charge, 
St. Paul, Minn., at the Monday luncheon 
meeting, and labor relations and the 
food technologist, by N. W. Shefferman, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, at the 
Tuesday luncheon meeting. 

The Nicholas Appert Medal Award, 
sponsored by the Chicago section of the 
institute, will be presented for the first 
time at the Tuesday evening banquet 
session, at which Dr. L. V. Burton, editor 
of Food Industries, New York City, 
president of the group, will speak. 

Program chairman is M. E. Parker, 
manager of production, Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co., Chicago, and local arrangements 
committee chairman is Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean and director of the Department of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
was organized in Cambridge, Mass., in 
July, 1939, at the close of the second 
conference on food technology held un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The young or- 
ganization now has more than _ 1,200 
members. 
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PLANT SEIZURE PERMITTED 
BY NEW WAR POWERS BILL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Under the second 
war powers measure, which now has be- 
come law, the President is empowered 
to requisition for war production ma- 
chinery and machine tools which now are 
in private plants for civilian work. 

Another important power granted to 
the government is the authority to inspect 
the books and records of all prime and 
subcontractors engaged in war produc- 
tion. This broad power is supposed to 
be used to control profits on war con- 
tracts, especially on contracts made on 
a cost plus fixed fee basis. 

When necessary to facilitate the prose- 
cution of the war, such as when move- 
ment of materials or troops makes it 
imperative, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now has the same wartime 
power over motor and water carriers as 
it has with respect to other carriers un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended in 1940. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO MEET 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Louis J. Dudt, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has called a meeting of the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors to be held at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
April 8. The board will consider the 
problem of dividing the state into dis- 
tricts as a step in the organization of 
the state into a closer unit that will 
be able to act more efficiently in case 
of emergencies. During World War I 
and during NRA days it was found that 
closer co-operation of all districts was 
obtained when the state was organized in 
this way. 
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RUBBER CONSERVATION BOOKLETS 
The last two of the series of six pam- 

phlets on the subject of “How to Get the 

Most Service Out of Industrial Rubber 

Products” has been published by the B. 

F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Titles of 

these pamphlets are No. 5 “Rubber Hose” 

and No. 6 “Mats and Matting.” Like 
the first four of the series, these are fur- 
nished free upon request to the company. 

Titles of the original quartet of pam- 

phlets are: No. 1 “Tranmission Belting,” 

No. 2 “Conveyor Belts,” No. 8 “V-Belt 

Drives” and No. 4 “Belt Salvage.” Copies 

of these also can be obtained by writing 

the company. ‘ 
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NEW OPA TITLE GIVEN 
TO FRED W. THOMAS 


Former Mill Executive Promoted to Asso- 
ciate Price Executive Office—John 
Westberg Made Feed Chief 

Wasuinorton, D. C.—(Special)—A new 
title and enlargement of duties have 
come to Fred W. Thomas in the Office 
of Price Administration. The former 
Detroit mill executive has been promoted 
to the office of associate price executive 
and will have supervision over a number 
of units within the food and food prod- 
ucts section of OPA. Already he has 
direction of the feed and grain unit, the 
flour and bread unit and the rice unit. 
Additional units may be put under his 





Fred W. 


Thomas 


wing when the reorganization and ex- 
pansion plans of OPA are completed. 

John K. Westberg, who has been Mr. 
Thomas’ assistant in the feed and grain 
unit, has been made chief of that branch, 
effective March 26. It is planned to call 
in another industry man, to be selected 
from the Middle West, so that Mr. 
Thomas will have additional assistance 
in the tasks ahead. 

Both Mr. Thomas and Mr. Westberg 
have relinquished their former positions 
in the feed trade and become full time 
salaried officials of the OPA. 

Mr. Westberg has spent all his life in 
the feed business. He was born in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., and attended Suffield 
School there and Wesleyan University 
at Middletown, Conn. After completing 
his university studies in 1920, he became 
associated with the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange at Springfield, Mass., and 
has specialized in the feed service branch 
of the co-operative for the past 22 years. 
His home is in Longmeadow, Mass. 
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FEDERATION CHOOSES DIRECTORS 

Cuicaco, I1ut.—Balloting by mail for 
directors of the Millers National Federa- 
tion began on March 25. The election 
must be completed by April 15, and 
the new directors will take office just 
before the annual convention of the or- 
ganization April 29-30 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Nominations 
submitted to members of the federation 
were made by 10 district committees. 
Candidates for directors-at-large and for 
president of the board are chosen by 
the national nominating committee, 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR USED BAGS 
AGAIN REVISED 


—-_<>——_ 


Ceiling Now Determined by General Market Levels Prevailing 
During the Oct. 1-15 Period of 1941—“Processed” and 
“Unprocessed” Classifications Set Up 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Specific maximum 
prices for all types of second-hand cloth 
bags, determined by the general market 
levels which prevailed during the Oct. 1 
to Oct. 15, 1941, period, are announced 
by the acting price administrator, John 
KE. Hamm. 

Technically, the new ceilings become 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 55 which 
amends and replaces Revised Price 
Schedule No. 55. The maximum prices 
are established upon the basis of two 
descriptive factors: The size of the con- 
tainer and the weight of the material of 
which the bag is composed. 

Under the previous schedule, now being 
replaced, each seller’s maximum prices 
were frozen at his individual highest 
prices on sales or deliveries during the 
Oct. 1-15 period. These prices varied 
considerably from seller to seller de- 
pending upon the circumstances peculiar 
to each individual sale. 

Bags are divided into two major price 
classifications under the regulation, which 
became effective March 30. The first, 
processed bags, includes containers which 
have been cleaned, mended and patched 
and are ready for immediate reuse as a 
container. The second, unprocessed bags, 
consists of those which, since last being 
used, have not been reconditioned so as 
to be ready for immediate reuse. 

“Unmendable” are definitely 
brought under price regulation for the 
first time by’ inclusion within the un- 
These unmend- 


bags 


processed classification. 
able bags are those which are torn or 
damaged so that they cannot be recon- 
ditioned for use as a container but which 
are sound material and can be satisfac- 
torily used for wrapping purposes or can 
be made into smaller sized containers. 
The regulation does not cover “junk” or 
“waste” bagging which has deteriorated 
so that the material is not further usable 
for wrapping or as a container. 

Second-hand bags include those com- 
posed of burlap, jute, sisal, istle, cotton 
cloth, gunny cloth or other textile ma- 
terial which has been used once or more 
to package any product, or for any other 
commercial purpose. 


Restrictions are placed for the first 
time under the regulation, on the maxi- 
mum amount which may be required as 
a deposit for lending or leasing bags. 
This deposit charge is limited to the 
maximum price for an unprocessed bag 
of the same size, type and weight. The 
provision was added because of a grow- 
ing tendency for sellers of packaged 
commodities to induce purchasers to re- 
turn the bag directly to the suppliers 
by loaning or leasing the containers and 
requiring a deposit thereon which, in 
many cases, was several times larger than 
the seller’s permissible maximum price 
for sales of bags of the same type. 

All sellers of second-hand bags come 
under the terms of the regulation. These 





(b) Maximum Prices for Second-hand Cotton 























Bags 

Ses 8c 
ss Eee EME 
=e oms 222 
he ™™ 5, au Co, 
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wizo gts 828 
oS" Gas $e 
Made up size (in >SSq Be" oe 
inches) all numbers ==°S o us Eps 
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BOLE Fas Fan 

Width Length — . ~ 
19.00-19.99 35-37 3.50-4.25 $0.100 $0.070 
20.00-20.99 35-37 3.50-4.25 -105 .075 
21.00-21.99 35-37 3.50-4.25 110 080 
22.00-22.99 35-37 3.50-4.25 115 085 
23.00-23.99 35-37 3.50-4.25 -120 .090 
24.00-24.99 35-37 3.50-4.25 125 -095 
19.00-19.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 110 .080 
20.00-20.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 115 -085 
21.00-21.9§ 38-40 3.50-4.25 129 090 
22.00- 38-40 3.50-4.25 125 095 
23.00-23.9 38-40 3.50-4.25 -130 .100 
24.00-24.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 135 .105 
25.00-25.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 140 -110 
26.00-26.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 145 115 
27.00-27.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 150 -120 
28.00-28.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 .155 -125 
29.00-29.99 38-40 3.50-4.25 160 -130 
19.00-19.99 35-37 3.00-3.25 120 -090 
20.00-20.99 37 3.00-3.25 125 .095 
21.00-21.99 37 3.00-3.25 130 .100 
38-40 3.00-3.25 125 .095 
22. K 2.5 160 -130 
23.00-23.99 165 135 
24.00-24.99 170 -140 
19.00-19.99 139 -109 
20.00-20.99 146 -116 
21.00-21.99 153 123 
22.00-2: 160 =.130 
23.00-23. 167 -137 
24.00-24.99 174 -144 
19.00-19.99 153 .123 
20.00-20.99 161 131 
21.00-21.99 169 -139 
22.00-22.99 177 .147 
23.00-23.99 185 -155 
24.00-24.99 193 =.163 
25.00-25.99 201 171 
26.00-26.99 209 .179 
27.00-27.99 217 -187 
28.00-28.99 225 .195 
29.00-29.99 233 .203 








(C) MAXIMUM PRICES FOR SECOND-HAND BAGS OF MISCELLANEOUS 
SPECIAL TYPES 


Made up size 
(in inches) all 
numbers inclu- 


sive 
Type of material— Width Length 
Heavy gunny or jute sacking 28-30 48-50 





Heavy gunny or jute sacking 42-45 
Jute cloth or burlap........ 36-38 
Jute cloth or burlap........ 36-40 
Heavy gunny or jute sacking 43-45 
Heavy gunny or jute sacking 28-30 48-50 
Jute cloth or burlap........ 28-30 38-42 
BimGl OF Wtle 2 ccscccscceces 23-28 36-40 
ee Petree 23-28 36-40 
BIE OF UMEIO 2c cccccccccsens 23-28 36-40 
Heavy gunny or jute canvas 26-29 36-40 
Jute cloth or burlap ........ 26-28 37-40 


21-23 27-29 
21-23 35-37 
17-18 29-30 
19-22 35-37 


Heavy gunny or jute sacking 
Jute cloth or burlap ........ 
Cotton osnaburg 
Cotton sheeting 


tue 2 > 
= sa pws 
rr £20 Ss 
= ° ma BOs 
2 » < Fy bo > & > 
Fe <-88 Saag 
2 5298 von 
Son mee $28 
Ew Fas BEE 
Trade description Ss hed ” Sag 
of bas— ec. «6b as ERs 
os Bea fae 
Raw sugar bags— <™ i= oo 
SE 60:4 dn0ws 60k 5s 2%-2% $0.250°$0.200 
POCCe PRICAM on cence 2 -2% .220 +.170 
eee %-1 130 -100 
Pe ere 1 -1% 140 -110 
Liverpool twill bags.. 2 -2% 220 .170 
Cocoa bean bags— 
are 3%-4 265 215 
SR eer 1%-2 .180 150 
Grass bags— 
EE. 6.5 tae a wana ee 1%-2 -180 150 
I bin ais we a otre 1 -14% -165 135 
DE stt60e0e0eekes %-1 -150 120 
Green coffee bags— 
Short heavy ....... 14-2 -170 .140 
Rio and Santos..... 1 -1% -180 -150 
Tannery extract ...... 1%-1\4% .100 .070 
Wheat centals ....... 4-1 -150 -120 
Cotton cement bags... % 100 -070 
Cotton sugar liners % 075 .055 


*The maximum price for second-hand ‘unmendable’’ Cuban raw sugar bags shall be 


$0.17 each f.o.b. shipping point. 


tThe maximum price for second-hand “unmendable” Porto 


Rican raw sugar bags shall be $0.15 each f.o.b. shipping point. 


include dealers, emptiers, peddlers. and 
individual sellers. 

Contracts entered into prior to March 
80, 1942, under the terms of and at 
prices in compliance with the last re- 
vised price schedule may be carried out 
at the contract prices. 

The maximum price for type, size and 
weights of second-hand bags not specifi- 
cally enumerated shall be in line with 
maximum prices listed for the nearest 
related type, size, weight of a used bag. 

Any buyer who purchases processed 
bags for resale may under certain condi- 
tions on such resale add to the estab- 
lished maximum price the actual freight 
incurred in bringing the processed bags 
to his plant and in addition, may charge 
a premium not to exceed 5% of the 
maximum price determined. 

The established maximum prices for 
second-hand bags are shown in the ac- 
companying tables. 
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CORN MILLERS CHANGE 
MEETING DATE TO APRIL 29 


Cuicaco, Itt.—In order not to conflict 
with national draft registration day, the 
date of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation has been 
changed to April 29. The meeting will 
take place at the Morrison Hotel here, 
according to an announcement by Harry 
Hunter, secretary. 








(a) Maximum Prices for Second-hand Burlap 





Bags 
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«| a ~ 
19.00-19.99 34-36 7T%- 9 $0.090 $0.060 
20.00-20.99 34-36 7%-9 .095 -065 
21.00-21.99 34-36 7-9 100 .070 
22.00-22.99 34-36 7%- 9 105 .075 
23.00-23.99 34-36 7%- 9 110 -080 
24.00-24.99 34-36 7%- 9 115 -085 
25.00-25.99 34-36 7%- 9 120 .090 
26.00-26.99 34-36 7%- 9 125 -095 
19.00-19.99 38-40 7%-9 .097 -067 
20.00-20.99 38-40 7%- 9 -102 -072 
21.00-21.99 38-40 7%- 9 107 -077 
22.00-22.99 38-40 7%- 9 112 -082 
23.00-23.99 38-40 7%- 9 117 -087 
24.00-24.99 38-40 7%-9 122 -092 
25.00-25.99 38-40 7%- 9 127 -097 
26.00-26.99 38-40 7%- 9 132 -102 
27.00-27.99 38-40 7%- 9 137 -107 
28.00-28.99 38-40 7%- 9 142 112 
29.00-29.99 38-40 7%-9 147 mt i 
30.00-30.99 38-40 7%- 9 -152 -122 
31.00-31.99 38-40 7%-9 157 -127 
32.00-32.99 38-40 7%-9 162 -132 
33.00-33.99 38-40 7%- 9 167 137 
34.00-34.99 38-40 7%- 9 172 142 
26.00-26.99 43-45 7%-9 148 -118 
27.00-27.99 43-45 7%-9 154 .124 
28.00-28.99 43-45 7%- 9 160 -130 
29.00-29.99 43-45 7%- 9 166 -136 
30.00-30.99 43-45 7%-9 172 -142 
31.00-31.99 43-45 7%- 9 178 -148 
32.00-32.99 43-45 7%-9 184 -154 
33.00-33.99 43-45 7%- 9 190 -160 
34.00-34.99 43-45 7%- 9 196 -166 
35.00-35.99 43-45 7%-9 -202 172 
36.00-36.99 43-45 7%- 9 -208 -176 
19.00-19.99 34-36 10-12 .118 .088 
20.00-20.99 34-36 10-12 -124 -094 
21.00-21.99 34-36 10-12 .130 100 
22.00-22.99 34-36 10-12 -136 106 
23.00-23.99 34-36 10-12 -142 112 
24.00-24.99 34-36 10-12 .148 118 
25.00-25.99 34-36 10-12 -154 124 
26.00-26.99 34-36 10-12 .160 130 
19.00-19.99 38-40 10-12 -132 102 
20.00-20.99 38-40 10-12 .138 -108 
21.00-21.99 38-40 10-12 .144 -114 
22.00-22.99 38-40 10-12 -150 120 
23.00-23.99 38-40 10-12 -156 126 
24.00-24.99 38-40 10-12 -162 132 
25.00-25.99 38-40 10-12 -168 138 
26.00-26.99 38-40 10-12 -174 144 
27.00-27.99 38-40 10-12 -180 150 
28.00-28.99 38-40 10-12 -186 156 
29.00-29.99 38-40 10-12 -192 162 
30.00-30.99 38-40 10-12 .198 168 
31.00-31.99 38-40 10-12 -204 174 
26.00-26.99 43-45 10-12 -199 169 
27.00-27.99 43-45 10-12 -206 176 
28.00-28.99 43-45 10-12 -213 183 
29.00-29.99 43-45 10-12 -220 190 
30.00-30.99 43-45 10-12 -227 197 
31.00-31.99 43-45 10-12 234 204 
32.00-32.99 43-45 10-12 -241 211 
33.00-33.99 43-45 10-12 .248 218 
34.00-34.99 43-45 10-12 -255 225 
35.00-35.99 43-45 10-12 -262 232 


36.00-36.99 43-45 
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CARGILL WILL BUILD 
TANKERS FOR NAVY 
AT MINNESOTA YARD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., which has been building 
ships for the past three years at Albany, 
N. Y., will build six ocean-going gaso- 
line tankers for the navy at Savage, 
Minn. 

Contract for the ships has been an- 
nounced by the navy department in 
Washington. Cargill, Inc., representatives 
in Washington have confirmed the an- 
nouncement. The contract figure totals 
approximately $10,000,000. The shipyard 
will be constructed immediately on a 
Minnesota River bank site. 

While no further contractual arrange- 
ments have been made as yet, it is ex- 
pected that construction of ships at the 
yard will continue as long as need for 
ships is pressing. Only the hulls of the 
ships will be built at Savage. These hulls 
will be towed down the Minnesota and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, where they 
will be delivered for fitting with their 
engines by the navy. 

While modifications are involved, the 
yard to be built actually is being moved 
to Savage from Albany, N. Y., and Car- 
gill, Inc., operations there will be ter- 
minated. 

The shipyard facilities will be owned 
and operated by Cargill, Inc., under navy 
supervision. John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
president of Cargill, Inc. will be in 
charge of the operation. 
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A. A. CLARKE RESIGNS 
FROM GENERAL BAKING 


New York, N. Y.—Albert A. Clarke, 
who has been with the General Baking 
Co. since its incorporation, has resigned 
as vice president and treasurer of the 
firm. At the time the business was or- 
ganized, Mr. Clarke was with a firm of 
business specialists, which was called into 
consultation. 





T. S. Olsen has succeeded Mr. Clarke 
as vice president and treasurer of the 
firm. 

After its incorporation Mr. Clarke 
stayed on with the baking company, and 
in 1911 was appointed assistant to the 
treasurer. In 1922 he was made secre- 
tary and treasurer, and in 1940 was 
named vice president and _ treasurer. 
During his service with the company, 
Mr. Clarke was engaged with broad ex- 


ecutive duties, embracing nearly all 
phases of the business. 
Mr. Clarke has not announced his 


plans for the future. 
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WILLIAM M. PARIS HEADS 
FLEISCHMANN MALTING CO. 


New York, N. Y.—William M. Paris 
was elected president of The Fleischmann 
Malting Co. at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, according to an an- 
nouncement of James S. Adams, presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., New York 
City, of which the Fleischmann company 
is a subsidiary. Mr. Paris, who has been 





with the company since 1912, was elected 
vice president and general manager in 
1934. The Fleischmann Co. has its head- 
quarters in Chicago and plants in Buf- 
falo, New York, Chicago, Davenport, 
Watertown, Red Wing and Minneapolis. 
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MILK PRODUCTION 
STILL ON INCREASE 


March 1 Figure Over 1% Above Previous 
High Record—More Cows on Farms 
Than Year Ago 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although the sea- 
sonal increase during February was less 
than usual, milk production per cow 
continued at record levels, with the 
March 1 reported figure more than 1% 
above the previous high for the date 
set last year, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The number of milk cows on farms, 
which has been increasing steadily, is 
now more than 3% larger than a year 
ago, so that total milk production on 
March 1 appears to have been 4 to 5% 
greater than at the same time last year. 
Per capita production for the date was 
about 2% higher than the previous rec- 
ord March 1 figure established in 1932. 

Continued liberal feeding evidently 
helped to maintain the relatively high 
level of production, and in the impor- 
tant dairy areas of the western lake 
region, February weather was relatively 
favorable. In Wisconsin and New York, 
production per cow in herds kept by 
crop correspondents was substantially 
higher than on any previous March 1. 
In most of the other northern states east 
of the great plains, production per cow 
was not far below March 1 records. In 
the north Atlantic states, the percentage 
of milk cows milked on March 1 aver- 
aged higher than previously reported 
for the date in the 18-year period for 
which records are available, and in the 
east north central states the percentage 
milked this March 1 has been exceeded 
only once. 
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NEW “COSTCASTER” RELEASED 
BY RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 

“Costcaster No. 2” has been released 
by the Research and Merchandising De- 
partment of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, and besides showing costs 
of ingredients as of March 10, it shows 
in percentage the decreases and increases 
of ingredients which have changed in cost 
since January, when the first costcaster 
was compiled. 

Of the 139 ingredients listed, 17 show 
a decrease in cost and 78 show an in- 
crease in cost at the end of a 60-day 
period. 

This second costcaster gives the cost 
per unit, cost per pound, and cost per 
ounce of each ingredient based on Chi- 
cago prices. 

The costcaster is available at 20c per 
copy through the Research and Merchan- 
dising Department, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 1135 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 
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KITTRELL GRAIN & FEED CO. 
SUFFERS $30,000 FIRE LOSS 
NasHviLLE, Tenn.—A fire, believed to 
have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion in several thousand bales of grain 
and feed, resulted in a loss estimated at 
between $30,000 and $35,000 to the Kit- 
trell Grain & Feed Co., 188 Second Ave- 
nue South, March 25. O. T. Kittrell, 
owner and manager of the firm, said that 
between $15,000 and $20,000 worth of 
grain was stored on the second floor of 
the warehouse, where the fire broke out; 
and an additional $15,000 damage was 
believed caused when the fire licked 
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through the second floor and roof. The 
main offices were saved by a thick brick 
wall between the warehouse and the main 
building, but the Quality Feed Co. and 
Hatchery, on the south side of the ware- 
house, suffered slight water damage. Mr. 
Kittrell said that the loss was half cov- 
ered by insurance. 
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JUDSON BEMIS TO MANAGE 
BEMIS MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Judson Bemis 
arrived in Minneapolis on March 25 to 
act as manager of the Minneapolis plant 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. during the 
absence of L. L. Conrad, who has been 
ordered to active duty in the United 
States army. 

Mr. Bemis is a son of the late A. F. 
Bemis, of Boston, and is a grandson of 
the founder of the company, Judson Moss 





Judson Bemis 


Bemis. He has been associated with the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for about five 
years, his recent headquarters having 
been in St. Louis. Prior to that, he 
worked in Omaha and Boston. 

Mr. Conrad is a veteran of World 
War I. He was stationed in England 
in 1917-18 as Provost Marshal. He has 
held a commission as colonel in the in- 
fantry reserve since that time. He left 
on March 26 for Omaha, headquarters 
of the seventh corps area. 
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MIDLAND BAKERIES SHOW 
INCREASE IN NET INCOME 

Consolidated net income of Midland 
Bakeries Co. for the 53 weeks ended Jan. 
3 amounted to $57,099, equal to $1.06 a 
share on the common stock after allowing 
for dividend requirements on the pre- 
ferred stock, according to the annual re- 
port. Net income for the 52 weeks ended 
Dec. 28, 1940, amounted to $27,500, in- 
cluding windfall tax and interest of $10,- 
971, equal to 40c a share on the common 
stock. 

Current assets of the company as of 
Jan. 3 amounted to $162,750, including 
cash of $76,436, against current liabilities 
of $101,484. Current assets on Dec. 28, 
1940, amounted to $124,071, while cur- 
rent liabilities on the same date were 
$88,206. 

The company operates bakeries in 
Peoria, Ill., Terre Haute, Ind., and St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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DEFERMENT OF “NECESSARY” MEN 
IN MILLING LIKELY 


Draft Official Indicates Certain Men May Remain in Non-Military 
Posts if Essential to War Effort—Local Boards 
Granted Authority 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Em- 
ployees of flour mills and in the feed 
production business who have been re- 
fused deferred status under the Selec- 
tive Service System by local draft boards 
ruling that they do not qualify by occu- 
pation for this consideration, may be in- 
cluded among certain men who are to be 
officially designated as “necessary to war 
production or essential to the support of 
the war effort,” thus being permitted 
to remain in their present nonmilitary 
posts. 

This is indicated in a special ruling on 
this subject just obtained by Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter from Major George H. 
Baker, specialist chief in the Manpower 
Division of the Selective Service System 
national headquarters here. 

Difficulties have been encountered by 
employees of milling companies and pro- 
ducers and distributors of feedstuffs 
when deferred status has been sought of 
their local draft officials, though these 
boards now have full authorization to 
grant deferred status to a “necessary 
man” employed in agricultural pursuits. 

In disclosing that special consideration 
may be authorized for industry employees 
who cannot be replaced, the national 
draft official cautioned that employers of 
men deemed “necessary” should provide 
complete information to the local boards 
as to their duties, as well as data on 
the available supply of replacement labor. 

The text of Major Baker’s letter fol- 
lows: 

“Your letter of March 18, 1942, to- 
gether with the enclosure has had our 
careful consideration. In compliance 
with your request we are returning the 
enclosure mentioned. 


“Under Selective Service regulations 
there are no group deferments of regis- 
trants in any industry or activity. The 
classification of each registrant is de- 
termined upon an individual basis. Local 
boards are authorized to defer any reg- 
istrant found to be a ‘necessary man’ in 
any industry, business, employment, agri- 
cultural pursuit, governmental service, or 
any other service or endeavor, or in 
training and preparation therefor the 
maintenance of which is necessary to the 
war production program or is essential to 
the support of the war effort. 

“Certain studies are being made now 
with various government agencies includ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, and 
from time to time activities will be listed 
and certified to local boards which the 
agencies of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem consider to be actually necessary to 
war production or essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort. However, in the 
absence of certification the agencies of 
the Selective Service System will consider 
the necessary or essential character of 
such activities without the assistance of 
such certification. 

“We further suggest that employers of 
men who may be deemed ‘necessary men’ 
should furnish complete information to 
such registrant’s local board concerning 
his duties, together with full information 
as to the available supply of replacement 
labor. 

“We trust the information herein will 
be helpful. 

For the Director, 
(Signed) George H. Baker 
Grorce H. Baker, 
Major, Specialist 
Chief, Manpower Division.” 





First Freighter Reaches Duluth 
For Earliest Opening in History 


Dututu, Minn.—The 1942 season of 
interlake navigation swung under way 
for the earliest opening in the history 
of this harbor with the arrival of the 
first freighter on March 26 from lower 
lakes. The steamer fought ice barriers 
in St. Mary’s River and Whitefish Bay 
aided by ice breakers, spending about 
a week in negotiating the trip here. 

On arriving at the Duluth entry more 
ice trouble awaited the boat. Two tugs 
were called to break a path for the boat 
but better than eight hours were con- 
sumed before the fight was won. 

Later several steamers arrived and 
anchored out in the lake over night and 
with the dying down of the gale and 
change in wind direction, came in during 
the early morning without much difficulty. 
Boats are now moving in and out and 
are not expected to meet with any fur- 
ther interruptions on account of ice ob- 
struction. 

Officers of the U. S. customs patrol 
went on duty last week in the first or- 
ganized protection patrol of the Duluth- 
Superior waterfront. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corp. last 
week announced appointments of mas- 


ters and engineers of its fleet for 1942 
in preparation for starting operations 
next month. 
¥ ¥ 
Barge Canal Opens April 6 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Barge Canal will 
open to traffic on April 6, earliest in nine 
years and two weeks ahead of last year, 
according to an announcement made last 
week by State Commissioner of Canals 
Guy W. Pinck. The April 6 opening 
date applies to the entire canal system 
with the exception of the ice-clogged 
63-mile Champlain division which will 
open two weeks later. 

Reports from all parts of the water- 
way indicate a very busy season despite 
a shortage of boats. 
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NEW FEED MILL PLANNED 
BY NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
Omaua, Nes.—The Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills, Omaha, has announced plans 
to build a scratch feed mill and corn 
shelling plant at the company’s new flour 
mill in Decatur, Ala. The company has 
other plants at Grand Island and Ra- 
venna, Neb. 
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FLOUR BUYERS SHOW LITTLE INTEREST 
IN MAKING BOOKINGS 


Only Fill-in Business Comes From Smaller Bakers—One Large 
Order From Eastern Chain Buyer Boosts Sales in Southwest 
—Buyers Await Washington Developments 


Flour buyers continue to show little 
interest in making new bookings. Both 
the bakery and family trades remain in- 
different. Business from smaller bakers 
is only fill-in bookings and is far 
from being even of the expected hand- 

to-mouth require- 

ments. One large 

order from an east- 

ern chain buyer 

brought sales in the 

Southwest to 79% of 
capacity during the week ending March 
28, compared with 36% the previous 
week and 39% the corresponding week 
a year previous. Northwestern mills sold 
to less than 25% of capacity during the 
week, compared with 28% the previous 
week and 105% the corresponding period 
a year previous. Little buying interest 
was shown at Buffalo. 

The ‘large order in the 
which runs into several hundred thousand 
barrels, probably brought the buyer well 
up to the new crop. 

Political talk dominates the economic 
field and apparently until the trade can 
rely on some reliable action, buyers will 
order only for current needs and draw 
as needed on their substantial bookings. 
Some spring wheat mills, however, say 
they can see an improvement in shipping 
directions for April. Bakers in particu- 
lar have a lot of flour contracted for 
on which carrying charges are accruing, 
and unless there is a big increase in con- 


Southwest, 


sumption, it looks as though more than 
a normal quantity will have to be carried 
over into the new crop year. 

PRICES 


Standard grades in the Southwest and 
at Buffalo are unchanged from a week 
ago, while patents in the Northwest have 
declined about l5¢ bbl. 

Spring wheat first clears have taken a 
turn for the better and are stronger 


<> 


and in better demand. In the Southwest, 
clears are steady. 

Government requests for flour brought 
offers and acceptances of 540,000 bbls 
in the Pacific Northwest. Most of this 
is type C flour or export grades, with 
Puget Sound mills getting the bulk of the 
business. Shipment called for delivery 
between April 6 and June 27. 

South and Central American business 
still is confined to limited amounts. For- 
eign trade is routine at most important 
centers. 

As a result of the conference between 
millers and the OPA in Washington last 
week, millers are striving to hold feed 
prices down. While no official action 
toward establishing a ceiling has been 
taken, flour millers and feed distributors 
in Minneapolis have established a nom- 
inal ceiling of $38 for bran, Chicago 
basis, $37.50 for standard middlings and 
$38 for flour middlings. This makes 
bran $35.50 at Minneapolis. Millers at 
other important centers are reported to 
be taking similar voluntary action. 

Light mill operations continue to re- 
sult in insufficient supplies. Some mills 
are still behind on their February con- 
tracts. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue NorTHwestern 
Mitier they produced 1,254,010 bbls of 
flour during the week ending March 28, 
compared with 1,236,297 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,386,473 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,228,302 and 1,323,301 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 10,609 bbls during the week 
ending March 28 over the output of the 
previous week. Production of southwest- 
ern mills gained 517 bbls, while Buffalo 
mills reported output of 2,454 bbls under 
the week previous. 


corresponding 





Burlap Supply Situation Grave; 
Cotton Futures at New Highs 


New York, N. Y.—The sudden Japan- 
ese action in seizing the Andamans caused 
a pessimistic reaction in the burlap trade 
here. The supply situation which seemed 
a little brighter last week is viewed as 
quite grave, with the Japanese now at 
least theoretically commanding the trade 
route from Calcutta along the Indian 
east coast. The islands are but a few 
hundred miles from the burlap sea routes, 


FSCC PURCHASES FLOUR, 
CRACKED WHEAT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. has _ pur- 
chased 540,000 bbls of white flour 
and 4,480,000 Ibs of cracked wheat. 
In addition, Flour Mills of America 
obtained orders for 8,500 bbls of white 
flour packed in 35-Ib tins at $8.20 
bbl, delivered f.o.b. New York. 





and the shipping, difficult before, now 
seems even more hazardous. 

No cables have been received by any 
of the houses recently, and the last prices 
received from Calcutta were as of March 
24. Based on the last wires received, 
burlap prices for the week showed gains 
of 20 to 35 points for current shipments. 

Unprecedented activity of the textile 
industry caused the cotton futures market 
to push to new highs through six con- 
secutive sessions, and the market closed 
on March 27 from 9 to 13 points net 
higher. Closing prices of New York 
futures on March 27, compared with the 
previous week’s figures, were: 


March 27 March 20 
May - 19.26@19.29 May . 18.59@18.60 
July . 19.39@19.40 July . 18.66@18.67 
Guest: .asses 19.56 October ...... 18.77 
December . 19.58 December 18.81 
January (nom.) 19.59 Co eeeccesccccecece 
BERNER. ccccececs Giese «BRR co cccsos 18.88 


Mill price fixing and trade buying 
found the supply of contracts light. The 


continuous flow of government orders is 
taxing the textile industry, and it is 
obviously protecting itself by purchas- 
ing futures. Sales within the week have 
exceeded the combined volume of the 
past three weeks. Washington reported 
that the OPA was watching the market 
developments in cotton and inquiring in- 
to the reasons for the recent advances. 

Little success has been registered by 
the bag trade in its efforts to secure cot- 
ton sheetings, osnaburgs and some print 
cloths during the burlap shortage. High- 
er ceilings haven’t brought out more 
goods, although sellers have told the bag 
trade that goods would be more available 
at higher ceiling levels. 


The bag trade is seeking 37-inch 4.00- 
yard sheetings for the expanded demand 
for flour bags. Requests for feed bag 
materials are plentiful with 40-inch 4.25- 
yard, 3.75-yard and 3,.25-yard sheeting 
sought for this purpose. Osnaburgs are 
sought, but little supply offered. 


¥ ¥ 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 7.91 as compared with 
6.37 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.56 as compared with 
15.03 a year ago. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING CAUTIOUS 


Market Remains Unchanged Under Pressure 
of Need to Hold Prices 
Down 
Under pressure of the need to hold 
millfeed prices down where feeders want 
them, traders in the millfeed futures 
market are inclined not to trade heavily 
and the market remains unchanged. AlI- 
though demand has been good, it eased 
with news of the 
Washington meeting 
and no one feels 
there is need to rush 
into the market for 
their requirements at 
this time. Sellers, moreover, do not have 
much to offer. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 30: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
. SPPPUeere aren re 36.65 35.35 35.70 
BE 6.eacneeenee cee e Se 32.25 34.75 
OO eee eee 34.15 31.15 33.50 
FAS aa 30.40 33.00 
RON ccccees 30.30 32.50 
September 30.15 32.25 





All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 30: 


Bran Shorts 
Si ‘i aveened s wadts 6843 05e RS 32.00 34.30 
SMP TCTT TT er ree Ter ee 29.00 33.20 
Se hsb 5 000006004 %4400806° See 31.85 
| BPR ELERCCLTEELERERCT OTT 30.65 
ME a ca-68 x04 d.0< veh Seas 27.00 30.65 
TE ccc ccecarecsensess 26.50 30.25 


All quotations bid. 





WHEAT FEED GAINS OFFSET BY DROP 
IN OIL SEED MEALS 


—~<>—_ 
Tight Supply Situation Continues in Wheat Millfeeds, With Bran 
Especially Wanted in Excess of Current Limited Output 
—Index Number About Unchanged 


Feed markets average about unchanged 
with further gains in wheat feed prices 
being offset by declines in oil seed meals. 
A tight supply situation continues in 
the wheat millfeeds with bran especially 
wanted in excess of the current limited 


output. In marked 
contrast with the 
stringent _ position 


occupied by wheat 
feeds is the oil seed 
meal situation, which 
has turned weaker because of plentiful 
offerings. The index number of feed- 
stuffs prices as a whole, as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, held 
practically unchanged at 170.5 for the 
week ending March 25, against 170.6 for 
the previous period and 111.3 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

As a result of the conference between 
millers and the OPA in Washington last 
week, millers are striving to hold feed 
prices down. While no official action 
toward establishing a ceiling has been 
taken, flour millers and feed distributors 
at Minneapolis have established a nominal 
ceiling of $38 for bran, Chicago basis, 
$37.50 for standard middlings and $38 
for flour middlings. This makes bran 
$35.50 at Minneapolis. Millers at other 
important centers are reported to be tak- 
ing similar voluntary action. 

The oil seed meal situation has turned 
quite weak because of plentiful supplies. 
Soybean meal prices are off about $1.50 
ton for the week, while linseed meal 
prices are 50c ton lower. Demand from 
near-by feeding areas has declined as 





the spring season approached. Cotton- 
seed meal prices are barely steady to 
50c down with offerings liberal both for 
prompt and deferred shipments. 

Quotations on gluten feed and gluten 
meal are reflecting a readjustment of 
processors’ prices and adjustments of 
delivered quotations to conform with the 
new freight rates. Production continues 
liberal, but shipping directions are 
prompt. Hominy feed prices remain 
unchanged with trading light. 

Price levels on alfalfa meal which have 
been in effect for several weeks remain 
unchanged at Kansas City. Mills are 
shipping actively on old orders, but re- 
port fresh bookings rather quiet. The 
trade is looking forward with interest 
to new crop alfalfa meal and dehydrated 
cereal grasses. The vitamin A factor 
available in these materials is expected 
to partially fill the gap caused by re- 
strictions on the availability of fish oils. 

Tankage and meat scraps are being 
quoted at reduced prices in compliance 
with the maximum price regulation of the 
OPA. The previous ceiling was $80 ton, 
f.o.b. packing plants. The new prices 
are $74 ton on tankage and $75 on meat 
scraps. 
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CLARENCE 8. CHASE IN DALLAS 
Clarence S. Chase, who recently retired 

as president of Inland Mills, Inc., Des 

Moines, Iowa, has located in Dallas, Tex- 

as, and has started in the brokerage 

business, handling products sold to bak- 
ers, wholesale grocers and commercial 
feed manufacturers. 
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WHEAT MARKET NEWS 
SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE 


Traders Mark Time Awaiting Legislative 
Developments—Crop Advices Gen- 
erally Favorable 
The general run of the market news 
shows little change. Traders are inclined 
to mark time as legislative action is post- 
poned on measures which will govern the 
disposal of government owned grain. 
The official report of intentions to re- 
duce spring wheat 
seedings nearly 9% 
from last year has 
had a steadying in- 
fluence in the wheat 
market but this fea- 
ture is offset by continued favorable crop 
advices from the winter wheat area and 
trade reports which indicate that a rela- 
tively small acreage abandonment will 

take place this season. 

Wheat futures prices at Winnipeg last 
week failed to move in any session and 
remained stationary at 791,c for May 
and 80%,c for July. Activity was con- 
fined to spasmodic flurries and at times 
a substantial volume of wheat changed 
hands. However, trading generally was 
slow. 

Market news was featured by the sale 
of 2,500,000 bus of Canadian wheat and 
flour for export, and additional adjust- 








EXPORT BUSINESS ACTIVE 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—Export business 
in wheat and flour on March 30 and 
31 reached a total of 3,250,000 bus, 
with slightly more than half in the 
form of flour. The United Kingdom 
took wheat while allied nations took 
flour. 





ments by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The export business included about 
500,000 bus in the form of flour with 
Ireland mentioned as the buyer. The 
remainder was wheat and about half was 
worked to the United Kingdom. Four 
cargoes were sold to neutral countries 
with the business worked from stocks 
now located in the United States and 
for shipment from American Atlantic 
ports. One cargo went to Iran and an- 
other to Portugal. The destinations 
of the other two were not determined. 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FoR 1942 

Prospective plantings of spring grain 
for 1942 are in excess of 1941 seedings 
with the exception of spring wheat and 
grain sorghums. Given normal weather 
this season, goals for several important 
crops probably will be exceeded. For 
feed grains, intentions indicate a total 
acreage well in line with goals or sug- 
gested acreages. The indicated increase 
of 21% in barley acreage offsets the in- 
dicated increase in corn acreage of but 
5% instead of the 8% requested. For 
oil seeds, intentions to plant were short 
of the goals for peanuts and flax seed, 
but this shortage is offset in part by the 
large increase in soybeans. If 4,000,000 
acres of soybeans are grown for hay this 
year, as was the case last year, about 
10,000,000 acres would remain for harvest 
as beans compared with the goal of 
9,000,000 acres. The prospective acreage 
of 4,037,000 of flaxseed is nearly 20% 
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above the 1941 seedings but about 500,000 
short of the desired goal. 

Loans by the CCC on 1941 wheat to- 
taled 356,091,897 bus, of which 117,795,- 
411 bus is stored on farms. Repayments 
to March 21 amounted to approximately 
28,000,000 bus, and nearly 8,000,000 bus 
had been delivered to the corporation. 
The total quantity remaining under loan, 
March 21, was 320,327,885 bus. 


CROP NEWS 


Winter wheat made substantial growth 
in southern sections of the belt with 
continued mild temperatures and per- 
ceptible greening up was reported from 
northern areas. Conditions showed some 
improvement in the southern Ohio Val- 
ley, also in Texas. The crop is reported 
beginning to joint in Oklahoma.  Ex- 
cellent growth also was maintained in 
western Kansas, but in the east damage 
by fly and excessive moisture are beecom- 
ing more evident with some fields aban- 
doned. Seeding of oats and barley made 
better progress, but is still delayed by 
rains or wet soil in most interior sections. 
In the Ohio Valley some seeding on 
lighter soils was accomplished and some 
grain was sown on the uplands in Iowa. 
In the great plains, spring grain seeding 
was nearly completed as far north as 
the southern half of Kansas. 

In Europe field work is reported ac- 
tive over large areas but labor shortage 
is threatening plans for increased spring 
planting. Recently days were mostly 
springlike but night temperatures low. 
Moisture supplies are satisfactory but 
winter wheat prospects range mostly 
from below normal to normal. Severe 
flooding in the Danube Basin has further 
reduced crop prospects. Continued cold 
weather in Russia has impeded field 
work somewhat. Seeding of spring grains 
is getting a late start in the United 
Kingdom because of severe weather in 
February and early March. Irish govern- 
ment is attempting to increase the acre- 
age of wheat, oats and barley substan- 
tially. 

In the southern hemisphere, good gen- 
eral rains improved the soil for plowing 
for wheat but delayed the corn harvest. 
In Australia, plowing has made fair 
progress, but moisture is needed in some 
sections. 
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BREAD ON FIRST PROGRAM 
IN NEW NBC AUDITORIUM 


Beginning a demonstration of bread 
making 10 minutes after workmen had 
moved ladders and paint buckets out of 
the auditorium, Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 
director of the foods and nutrition divi- 
sion of Wheat Flour Institute, gave the 
first program in the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s new auditorium in San Fran- 
cisco March 20. 

Her audience was San Francisco home 
economics teachers, an army baking class 
from the Presidio, the chef and hotel 
management students of the San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, members of the 
Home Economics Women in Business or- 
ganization, members of county nutrition 
refresher courses, and Red Cross and nu- 
trition classes. 

Miss Edith M. Murphy, director of 
home economics in San Francisco Public 
Schools, described Mrs. Snyder’s demon- 
stration as “one of the finest I have 
ever been privileged to attend. She is 
exceptional in her dexterity and in the 
fact that she can give so much informa- 
tion while working steadily.” 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
»» Pe Readers ot The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in 


the U. 8S.) 








Previous March 29, March 30, April 1, 

March 28, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

SURUGRTONE ccc crccccnecccescss 294,812 284,203 280,794 268,392 277,292 
BOUCMWER 2c ccccccccccccecccess 476,911 476,394 509,861 423,005 472,650 
_. RTCRUR TE TOT RETCTET TTS 182,229 184,683 206,618 172,121 209,577 
Central West—Eastern Division. 103,861 86,800 131,345 124,115 104,938 
Western Division .......... 55,827 48,580 62,717 -. 60,216 57,581 
BOUTON vices cccscecaceeseses 24,705 30,038 28,261 30,699 33,011 
North Pacific Coast .........+. 115,665 125,599 166,877 149,754 168,252 
.. | erry Pere rs eet rrr tt 1,254,010 1,236,297 1,386,473 1,228,302 1,323,301 


puaccibuanniiiiion 
March 28, 


—Percentage of activity-———__——,, 
March 29, March 30, , April 1, 


Crop-year production 
coma _July 1 
March 28, March 29, 


1940 1939 1942 1941 
47 41 12,222,975 11,367,134 
61 69 20,098,191 18,961,915 
59 70 7,769,268 7,651,953 
65 69 4,618,539 4,771,467 
51 49 2,197,786 2,329,685 
57 53 747,656 1,158,876 
69 78 4,737,826 5,666,774 
57 65 52,392,241 51,907,804 





Previous 
1942° week 1941 
Northwest ......+. 53 51 49 
Southwest ....... 67 67 72 
Buffalo ...scceces 61 62 70 
Central West— . 
Eastern Div. .. 62 62 70 
Western Div. .. 47 40 53 
Southeast ........ 49 50 65 
N. Pacific Coast.. 57 62 79 
Totals .....6. 60 59 65 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 22-28 - 415,500 272,684 66 
Previous week 415,500 269,001 65 
Year ago ....... 415,500 292,402 70 
Two years ago... 398,400 248,410 62 
Five-year AVCTAZE .....eeeeeeeveeee 62 
Ten-year AVETABS ...eeeeeeeeeeeees 60 
Kansas City 
March 22-28 180,000 115,135 64 
Previous week 180,000 120,878 67 
WORE GRO cccecee 180,000 137,089 76 
Two years ago... 180,000 105,781 59 
Five-year AVCTABC ...cccccccccccecs 70 
Ten-year AVETABC ...secccesceceees 71 
Wichita 
March 22-28 56,700 44,363 78 
Previous week 56,700 46,081 81 
TOOAF BHO cccccce 56,700 37,811 67 
Two years ago... 56,700 27,496 48 
Salina 
March 22-28 56,100 44,729 80 
Previous week 56,100 40,434 72 
STOMP BBO ccccese 56,100 42,559 76 
Two years ago... 56,100 41,318 74 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 22-28 130,800 60,094 46 
Previous week 130,800 64,105 49 
Year ago ....... 135,600 93,361 69 
Two years ago... 142,800 89,697 63 
PUve-FORF GVETAMS 2. cccrcccvccccess 60 
WOES QUOTED cc crcccdcsccseces 58 
Portland District 
Weekly Flour Pct 
capacity output of ac- 
™ bbls bbls tivity 
March 22-28 73,400 55,571 76 
Previous week 73,400 61,494 84 
See GOD sacvcese 74,800 73,516 99 
Two years ago... 74,600 60,057 81 
Five-year QV@FAGe .. 1.2... ccescccees 78 
BORFORE BUGTEED cc crcsecccvecines 70 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 22-28 294,600 182,229 61 
Previous week 294,600 184,683 62 
eee BOD is ccecs 298,800 206,618 70 
Two years ago... 296,900 172,121 59 
PEVO=FORF GVOTERS 2 cccccccccvcccses 66 
WEPORE GOUTRME odes bckcccccsvees 67 


City and St. 


flour 


Joseph; 
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Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 376,950 189,527 50 

Previous week 376,950 184,876 49 

Bee GO cesses 389,550 193,633 50 

Two years ago... 393,150 175,866 45 

PEPO*HOOT BVOTERS cceccvcccsccderes 44 

TOR-PORF BVOUEMD ccccenvcccssceces 44 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 180,300 105,285 58 

Previous week 180,300 99,327 55 

V@QF OBO ..ccece 179,100 87,161 49 

Two years ago... 180,900 92,526 51 

DEVOsPOE GUOTAMO cc cncctcsevseeense 45 

ee GEE a 0.466.0.645-04.0¥-0086 43 

CENTRAL WEST 


Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 . .*166,890 103,861 62 

Previous week 139,290 86,800 62 

BORF GOO cccccee 187,620 131,345 70 

Two years ago... 192,320 124,115 65 

hho A EEE eee 63 

TO GRP GOOF o00s cevweveeseces 60 

*Partly estimated. 
Western Division 

Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 

cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 .... 117,600 55,827 47 

Previous week 117,600 48,580 40 

SOGP OHO sccvses 117,600 62,717 53 

Two years ago... 117,600 60,216 51 

Five-year Average ......ceeeereeees 49 


TOUN-FORE GUOGORS ccccecvesvtenecees 52 
THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 *49,790 24,705 49 
Previous week .. 60,690 30,038 50 
ZOMe GRO cvceces 43,200 28,261 65 
Two years ago... 53,400 30,699 57 
Pive-YOOE QVETERS cccccccccccvccses 53 
TOM«=FORE GVOTERS oc ccccccssvccsece 61 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


(2) all 


Weekly Crop year 


territories 


mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three 
milling capacity of the 

c— _Southwest—, -—Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
March 22-28 .... 22,406 946,561 11,356 
Previous week 22,309 10,846 
Two weeks ago.. 23,029 11,196 
889,067 10,510 
881,870 10,179 
863,091 10,680 
871,177 8,623 
890,353 10,270 





and Montana, 
(computed 
fourths of the 


included): 


--—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


474,520 6,834 292,721 40,596 1,713,802 
6,926 40,081 
7,625 41,810 
430,060 7,748 287,027 42,037 1,606,154 
445,325 6,455 280,573 36,492 1,607,768 
452,019 7,859 296,019 40,346 1,611,129 
416,306 7,139 281,996 37,169 1,669,479 
443,646 7,207 287,667 39,327 1,623,666 
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FARM PRICES REMAIN 
AT 99% OF PARITY 


One Point Increase Offset by Similar Rise 
in Cost of Goods Bought by 
Farmers 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farm price move- 
ments combined to register a one-point 
increase in the general level in the 30 
days ending March 15 and, with a similar 
rise in the cost of goods bought by farm- 
ers, left the ratio of prices received to 
those paid out at 99% of parity for 
the second successive month. This was 
disclosed in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s midmonth local market price 

report. 

Prices received for dairy products, 
eggs and truck crops fell in the month 
between Feb. 15 and March 15, but the 
decline was offset by rises in prices for 
hogs, cattle, cotton, grain and fruits. 
The 99% of parity level compared with 
83% on March 15 last year. 

Although the average of prices re- 
ceived for all products was 99% of par- 
ity—the 1909-13 base of 100—many prod- 
ucts continued below parity by reason of 
relatively higher prices paid for com- 
modities used in production, the depart- 
ment pointed out. 

Commodities selling below parity in- 
cluded wheat, corn, butterfat, apples, po- 
tatoes, eggs and cotton. Selling above 
parity were chickens, hogs, beef cattle, 
rice, lambs and wool. 
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GREEN BUGS THREATEN 
WHEAT ON TEXAS PLAINS 


‘Texas.— Green 
which have practically destroyed the oats 
crop in the black land counties of the 
state and as far west as Seymour are 
attacking the wheat in the same area 
and threaten to destroy it as they have 
the oats. 


Forr Worrn, bugs, 


But, more important, the in- 
sects are now reported in the wheat at 
many points in the South Plains, such as 
Tulia, Lockney and Groom. 

The weather continues unseasonably 
cool, which is conducive to the operations 
of these pests so that really serious dam- 
age is possible in the plains country, 
where the condition has heretofore been 
possibly the best on record at this time 
of year. ; 

In addition to the insect menace, there 
has been no relief to the dry top soil 
conditions there and warm 
growing weather are increasingly needed 


rain and 


not only to check insect damage but for 
proper development of the crop. 
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MARCH BRINGS NO RELIEF 
FROM DROUTH FOR TEXAS 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—March is draw- 
ing to its close without any relief to the 
drouthy conditions which have prevailed 
over north and central and southwestern 
Texas since December. Fall sown oats 
and barley and volunteer oats have been 
suffering on this account, in addition to 
the ravages of green bugs. Prevailing 
cool and cloudy weather has been ideal 
for the development of these pests, and 
the oats crop over the principal produc- 
ing area of the state now seems likely 
to be near a total failure. 

Wheat in the same area, none too 
promising at any time, is now being in- 
fested with the insects and it, too, may 
suffer the same fate as the oats unless 
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warm growing weather sets in at once. 
Much oats acreage has been plowed up 
and this ground will go into corn and 
cotton. 

Corn planting is about completed, but 
rain is needed to bring it up in this 
section. In the panhandle, however, 
prospects are still very encouraging for 
wheat and barley generally, though in 
the southern part of the panhandle some 
rain at this time would be welcome, and 
some complaints of green bugs commenc- 
ing to come from there. 
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FARMERS PAYING UP ON 
FCA CROP, FEED LOANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farmers’ repay- 
ments in 1941 on emergency crop and 
feed loans exceeded by some $4,800,000 
the amount they borrowed, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

“Many of the loans collected during 
the past year were made from 4 to 20 
years ago, but the borrowers only re- 
cently have gotten into a financial posi- 
tion where they could repay them,” said 
C. W. Warburton, deputy governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration. “Im- 
provement in farm income, and the well 
known desire of farmers to pay their 
debts when they have the funds with 
which to do it, is largely responsible for 
the increased collections.” 

Emergency crops and feed loans— 
which are limited to $400 per individual, 
and are made only to those who cannot 
qualify for credit from such regular 
sources as production credit associations 
—are now being made through county 
representatives of the 11 regional offices. 

Although 69.8% of these loans made 
to distressed ‘farmers from 1918 through 
1937 have been repaid, the percentage 
of repayments on loans made in years 
since that time has been even larger. 
Repayments on 1938, 1939 and 1940 loans 
have totaled 79.8, 90.7 and 87.4%, re- 
spectively. Farmers have already repaid 
72% of their 1941 loans even though 
many of the loans are not yet due. In 
some cases the products financed have 
not yet been sold. 
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AUSTRALIA WILL BUY BACK 
STORED WHEAT FROM BOARD 
Wiynirec, Man.—The Australian gov- 
ernment, in view of the war conditions, 
has reached a decision about the wheat 
surplus still stored in that country as 
a consequence of the shortage of ship- 
ping which is of special interest to Can- 
ada, states a Canadian press report from 
Sydney, N.S.W. The government has 
decided to buy back stored wheat from 
the Wheat Board at the government 
subsidized fixed price and resell it at 
reduced rates to hog and poultry farm- 
ers. The loss will fall to the taxpayer. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID CORP. 
REPORTS RECORD ’41 SALES 
New York, N. Y.—The American Cy- 
anamid & Chemical Corp. reports a net 
income of $6,766,292, after deductions, 
equal to $2.42 a common share for 1941. 
This compares with a net of $6,395,666, 
or $2.44 a share in 1940 when no prefer- 
ence dividend was payable. Including 
the corporation’s share of undistributed 
net of associated companies, the 1941 
earnings would be increased to $2.56 a 
common share, against $2.57 in 1940. 
W. B. Bell, president, reported that last 


year’s sales reached a record volume. 
He also noted that although the spread 
of the war in the Far East has affected 
export business and interfered with some 
imports, the total effect on the corpora- 
tion is not expected to be of major im- 
portance. 
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DUNWOODY ACTIVITIES 

During the past few weeks, students of 
the baking school of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, have visited 
the bakery of the National Tea Co., the 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., and the plant of 
the Atkinson Milling Co. R. Hopper, 
Armour & Co., recently presented a 
demonstration on cakes, cookies, pies and 
icings at the school. Charles Keeney, 
Procter & Gamble, also was in charge of 
a demonstration for students and bakers 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
CONTROLS FLAX SUPPLIES 


WinnireG, Man.—All futures trading 
in flaxseed in Canada is now prohibited 
and the Canadian Wheat Board has tak- 
en over complete control of all supplies 
in all country and terminal elevators 
and is the sole authority for transactions 
in this commodity. The new regulations 
became effective at the close of business 
on March 31, and in accordance with 
the powers granted to the Canadian 
Wheat Board by order-in-council, the 
board on March 28 issued detailed orders 
and instructions to the trade and pro- 
ducers. 
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WINTER RETURNS TO MANITOBA 
Winnirec, Man.—Winter returned to 

Manitoba last week as heavy snows 

blocked roads and highways in all parts 

of the province. Earlier in the week 
heavy rains had erased all traces of 
snow and river levels rose materially. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 
weather a little cooler than the 
week previous, but there was little evi- 
dence of moisture, except in eastern 

Saskatchewan. Manitoba crop lands are 

now saturated with moisture, but most 

of the soil in Saskatchewan is still very 
dry. 





was 
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REPRESENTS ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Bradley & Baker, New 
York City, has opened an office in Room 
515, Merchants Exchange Building here 
and will act as exclusive representative 
for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 
The firm will handle the entire output o* 
the following by-products: gluten feed. 
corn oil cake meal, brewers’ dried grains, 
malt sprouts and screenings. Applica- 
tion has been made for membership in 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 
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SECOND RELIEF SHIP HAS 
FLOUR CARGO FOR GREECE 
New York, N. Y.— A second Swedish 
motorship sailed on March 25 with food- 
stuffs and medical supplies for Greece. 
The cargo contained 50,000 Ibs of flour, 
in 98’s, sent through the lend-lease pro- 
gram, as well as vitamin tablets valued 
at $10,975, sent by the Medical and Sur- 
gical Relief Committee of America. The 
supplies are to be distributed under the 
supervision of the International Red 
Cross. The first relief ship reported 





bound for Greece also sailed from New 
York March 25 carrying flour, medical 
supplies and vitamins. 
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HIGH COURT TO HEAR 
WHEAT PENALTY CASE 


Appeal to Supreme Court Granted Secretary 
Wickard—Decision Sought Before 
Summer Adjournment 

Wasuinoton, D. C—The United 
States Supreme Court agreed March 30 
to review a decision by a three-judge 
federal court at Dayton, Ohio, holding 
invalid a 49¢ bu penalty imposed by 
Congress last summer on wheat marketed 
in excess of AAA quotas. 

A Supreme Court review of the March 
14 decision was sought by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard. The three-judge 
court divided two to one on the issue, 
with District Judges Robert Nevin and 
John H. Druffel constituting the majority 
and Circuit Judge Florence Allen dis- 
senting. 

The appeal was rushed to the Supreme 
Court in an effort to obtain a final deci- 
sion before the tribunal adjourns for 
the summer in June. 

Collection of the 49¢ levy was en- 
joined by the majority. The two district 
judges said the penalty was increased 
from 15¢ to 49c by Congress after last 
summer’s crop was planted. 
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Like Gaul 


Kansas Wheat Outlook 
Divided Into 3 Parts 


Wicuira, Kansas.—In speaking of the 
Kansas prospects for a wheat crop in 
1942 it is well to remember that Kansas 
is divided into three parts and each part 
has a climate differing in rainfall a great 
deal more than the differences between 
widely separated states as Ohio and 
Missouri. 








That is the opinion of Ludwig Nelson, 
of Wichita, land owner, whose farms are 
scattered over a good deal of the 411 
miles of Kansas length. Nelson has re- 
cently visited farms. in the three parts 
of Kansas. 

“The wheat in eastern Kansas is most- 
ly poor,” he said. “A few nice fields may 
be found. In middle Kansas the wheat 
is both good and bad and some is me- 
dium. In western Kansas, the condition 
of the wheat is the best ever.” 
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OUTLOOK FOR SPRING 
WHEAT CROP PROMISING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The outlook for 
the spring wheat crop is very promising. 
So far as surface and subsoil moisture is 
concerned, the situation is better than 
for several years past. Reports from a 
number of scattered points throughout 
the territory state that farmers are pre- 
paring to start field work, but almost 
daily snowfalls prevent them. Good seed 
is plentiful and, as soon as the weather 
settles, rapid progress in seeding should 
be made, observers believe. 
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GENERAL MILLS DECLARES DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The directors of 
General Mills, Inc., have announced the 
declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share on the company’s 
common stock, payable May 1, 1942, to 
all common stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 10, 1942. This 
is the fifty-fifth consecutive dividend on 
the General Mills common stock. 
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THE QUALITY OF WHEAT A MILLER GRINDS 
IS THE QUALITY HE IS WILLING TO PAY FOR 








Out here at the marketing edge of the world’s greatest 
bread wheat field, every miller can buy exactly the 
kind of wheat he desires,—if he is willing to pay for it. 


He can, if he is willing to do so, trim his flour costs 
so that he can undersell the world—to bakers who 
are satisfied to use that kind of flour. 


But the miller who is wise, who prizes his flour quality, 
values his reputation and looks to the future, buys the 
kind of wheat he knows is essential to producing a 
first quality flour—and pays the price. 


Not one barrel of this company’s fine bakery flour | 
ever is—or will be—sold at a price which requires 
cutting the cost of wheat from which it is ground. 


And this goes also for the grade of the flour deter- 
mined in the milling process. 


The result is that the bakery performance of this 
company's bakery flours normally runs well over the 
4 =f: s Ml . . 

specification standards of protein and ash or any 
other measure. 


And they stay that way—without variation. 


Any baker who bakes this company’s fine 
bakery flours will confirm this. Ask one. 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





Geared to the Needs of a Nation 
at War 


With all the problems you must face daily, it’s 
good to know you can depend on your supply 
sources for extra help and extra service. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOUR will 
be a big help to any baker. Our big mills at 
Alton, Illinois, and Dallas, Texas, have been 
equipped with a great amount of new, mod- 
ern, efficient machinery. Great bulk storage 
space has been added. 


You can be assured of uniform, depend- 
able flour and quick service. There is an 
AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOUR for ev- 
ery baking need. 


OPERATING BRANCHES AT 
944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1328 Gulf Bldg, Pittsburg, Pa. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III., 90 Broad Street, New York City, 





BIG, MODERN MILLS AT 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 











Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread iin: 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 





ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


THE STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 


! ALTON, ILLINOIS -« DALLAS, TEXAS 
and ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘ 
| 
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STANDARD Milling Company mills high 
protein flours that make delicious hard rolls and 
hearth bread. Properly fermented and properly 
baked, these flours produce a rich nutty flavor 
and desirable crust character. Ask the “‘Standard”’ 

GENERAL OFFICES representative for the particular flour that will best 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. produce the kind of hard rolls you want to make. 


a MILLING 


tial STAN DARD COMPANY 


tiene BAKERY FLOURS 
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For Delicious HARD ROLLS 
Choose a Standard Flour 
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HORO-BREA 


The Pertect tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Now and Then We Are Asked If a Mill of Our 
Size is “Competitive.” 


We know of no kind of mill more completely and whole- 
heartedly “competitive.” 


Here we are out here in the wheat country, with most 
of our wheat coming to us from growers or with a single 
handling between the farm and our hopper scale. 


Here we are with a modest investment in a perfect 
modern mill with ample grain storage facilities and 
“competitive” power costs. 


Here we are with “country costs” all around,—salaries, 
wages, taxes, upkeep. 


So here we are—in position to sell better flour for the 
same money. 


We do not care much for selling ordinary flour for less 
money—no satisfaction in that. 


Competitive? Yes Indeed! 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreds Daly 











me ARNOLD OF STE LIi C soee 
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FLOUR 


It Is Good Business to Make a Better Loaf 





Every baker believes he makes a good loaf of bread. 
But many also know they could make a better loaf. 


Now, with bread attracting more attention than in many 
years, it is Good Business to Make a Better Loaf. 


Look carefully over your field and your sales, check the 
opportunities, criticise your products fearlessly. 


Figure if better flour might not help. 
We Are Doing Our Part with TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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bles” has contributed regularly to the 
British Baker, London, for many years 
under the heading, “Fancies.” Shortage 
of staff and wintry weather tax his in- 
genuity in the following story of his 
personal experience in delivering bread, 
taken from a recent issue of the journal. 
v ¥ 

For many years now we have noticed 

that the buying of Seville oranges has 
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TRIALS OF A BRITISH BAKER IN WAR-TIME 


Eprror’s Nore.—A “Boy Blowing Bub- 


always been a danger signal. No sooner 
do we possess oranges and start to make 
arrangements to make marmalade than 
somebody on the staff has a cold. The 
somebody quickly becomes plural, and 
the cold spreads to all the other members 
of the family and the firm, and it is a 
lucky year when the trouble is content 
simply a_ series of colds. 
Generally one or more of the staff finds 
the cold developing into something more 


to remain 


serious, and we find ourselves short- 
staffed. And almost invariably with the 
first shortages of staff, down comes the 
snow. 

Well, this year there are no Seville 
oranges, so it is evident that they are not 
responsible for the yearly dislocation of 
business. In spite of no oranges, we have 
had the colds and developments, and we 
have also had the snow. I have no doubt 
that our experience can be duplicated in 





LONG COMPANY RADIO 


SERVICE 


x Sells Bread in the Black Spots... 
x Can Sell for YOU in the White Spots 


eee oo = 









NATIONAL CALIBRE radio productions— 
from famous transcribed FEATURETTE spots 
to big-name live shows—using the finest 
talent, direction, reproduction . . 
LOCALIZED to sell your particular prod- 


ucts, over your available stations, to your 


specific market .. . 


BASED ON LONG EXPERIENCE, not only 


in local bakery sales via radio, but on a 
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nation-wide experience in every channel of 
bakery operations. 

That's the story of why alert bakers every- 
where are finding The W. E. Long Co. Radio 
Service to be more resultful . . . doing a 


better selling job at less cost. 


Write today for complete information, in- 


cluding an individualized survey of radio 


sales potentials in your distribution area. 
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nearly every business in the country, and 
there would be little point in my men- 
tioning our own worries, if it were not 
for the fact that I frequently receive 
evidence that bakers seem to like reading 
about their fellow craftsmen’s difficulties. 

The job is to know where to start. The 
week before last was not too bad. True, 
we had some snow and a bit of bother 
starting the van and the car in the morn- 
ing, but these were only temporary in- 
conveniences. My woman van driver 
was suffering badly from chilblains and 
went to the doctor on the 
about it. 


Monday 


A day or two afterwards the woman 
who came to us many years ago as a 
bookkeeper, but is now the general and 
capable mistress of all nonproductive 
phases of my business, developed a cold. 
She, however, is not the sort who stays 
away for mere colds. She kept working, 
which was a jolly good job for me. 

The snow hung about, but on Sunday 
it seemed as if it might disappear. True, 
we had a slight fall in the morning, but 
the wind seemed inclined to get round 
to a warmer quarter, and I had hopes 
that the old saying about snow hanging 
about because there was more to come 
was going to be wrong. 

But it wasn’t. Monday was colder, 
and although there was a dull-colored 
sky and we saw no sun all day, no snow 
fell till late in the afternoon. We had 
the rounds done by then, and my van 
woman went home with the intention of 
seeing her doctor again. It snowed all 
night, and I was up in good time in the 
morning, first to clear a path for the van 
and the car to be got out of the yard, and, 
secondly, to take out the bread to my 
branch shop myself. My woman driver 
was nervous about the snow, and there 
was quite enough of it that morning to 
be nervous about. 

It was a good job I was early, because 
the woman did not turn up at all; in- 
stead, I received by the hands of another 
employee, who lived in the same district, 
a doctor’s certificate to the effect that 
she was unable to work. 

That was a good start! ‘Tuesday is, 
next to Saturday, our biggest day for 
delivery, and I was due to speak at 
the Rotary lunch that day. 
good moaning. 


It was no 
We had to get on with 
it. Luckily the snow was so dry that 
driving was not difficult. It was quite 
a different matter, however, getting from 
the van to the customers’ doors. The 
snow was deep and my gum boots, al- 
though a blessing, were very heavy. At 
five minutes past one I was delivering 
bread, and I should have been at the 
Rotary at one. I dashed back to the 
shop, changed my boots, and dashed off 
to the lunch, still in the bread van, since 
my other woman driver was carrying on 
with my car. 

Also, that day I had a young fellow 
in to give us a hand. He is waiting to 
go into the R.A.F. and knew a bit of 
our work through having worked for 
us some time ago. He could not drive, 
but he and the other woman I have men- 
tioned, who could drive a car but not 
the van, managed very well on the part 
of the round I could not do myself. 

Wednesday is a very much easier day 
for delivery, but I still had my work 
cut out. 
I had a very important meeting of our 
association to attend in the 


The going was very bad, and 


county 
afternoon. 

Thursday was another big day, and we 
were put all behind to start the day by 
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the van refusing to start. After trying 
many expedients, we got a crowd of 
helpers who pushed the car along till we 
got to a hill where I succeeded in start- 
ing it on the run, 

On Friday morning my temporary man 
did not report. Instead I had a ’phone 
message saying he had gone down sud- 
denly with influenza. 

The situation was saved, however, by 
his mother offering to do his work, and 
she turned out trumps. She could not 
have started on a worse day, for sleet and 
rain fell most of that day, and a thaw set 
in, making the roads more treacherous 
than ever. Delivering bread in such cir- 
cumstances was a misery, but we got it 
done. 

It rained hard all Friday night and on 
Saturday morning the roads were much 
clearer and there was a promise of a fine 
day. Unfortunately, my other woman 
driver, who had worked like a brick all 
the week, had to ’phone to say her hus- 
band had been taken ill, and she could 
not turn up until she had seen the doctor. 
She eventually turned up between 11 
and 12 and worked like a trojan, al- 
though she, as well as my wife, the book- 
keeper and myself were all suffering 
from the prevalent colds. 

That Saturday morning the young 
man’s mother and my wife turned out 
and did all the nearest customers with 
baskets, while I tore around the outer 
circumference of the rounds. They 
worked so well that by the time the 
young woman driver turned up and took 
on, we were well advanced and actually 
finished the work almost an hour earlier 
than usual, 

Space prevents my speaking of many 
other inconveniences of that week. I 
can assure my readers I have only men- 
tioned the most outstanding. It has 
been a week, but the people have had 
their bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Peller Pie Co. Wins 
Packaging Award 


Americans, the pie-eatingest people in 
the world, have finally been offered a 
pie-package that is worthy of them. To 
the Pellar Pie Co., Chicago, Ill., went the 
top award in the Bakery Products Clas- 
sification of the Eleventh Annual All- 
American Package Competition spon- 





sored by Modern Packaging magazine. 

The package is distinguished by its 
simplicity and neatness. The pie is 
packed in a tidy little carton, completely 
sealed and automatically wrapped, in 
bright colors that not only create an 
eye and appetite appealing package, but 
identify the flavor of the pie for the 
consumer—green for apple, red _ for 
cherry, blue for blueberry, brown for 
chocolate, etc. The cellophane printed 
top of the package simulates a crisp, 
lacy doily, with the flavor name printed 
in clear, block letters across the face. 

The best pie crust contains a_ high 
shortening ratio, is very crisp and brittle, 
but could not be used formerly because 
of poor package protection. The new 
package gives such protection, even 
when stacked on the counter or in the 
truck, that crunchy, brittle pies arrive 
safe and sound and can be eaten with 
relish. 

The award winner is an attractive, 
colorful, and sales stimulating package, 
which despite the fact of increased pack- 
aging costs (over hand wrapped pies), 
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has increased sales volume 40% and de- 
creased stale returns more than 20%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sugar Shortage 
Explained 


“Rationing of sugar has been decreed 





because a shortage of supplies necessi- 
tates that all military requirements for 
sugar and molasses be fulfilled, and that 
the remaining sugar be fairly distributed 
among civilian customers,” reports a 
bulletin of the U. S. Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation. 

More concretely, the bulletin attributes 
the current shortage to four reasons. In 


the first place, sugar consumption in the 
United States during 1941 reached the 
total of 8,000,000 tons, at least 1,000,000 
tons more than normal. This resulted in 
a serious reduction of reserve stocks. 

Second, shipments of sugar from the 
Philippine Islands, ordinarily amounting 
to 1,000,000 tons a year, have been en- 
tirely cut off by the war. Furthermore, 
Hawaii and other off-shore areas may 
soon find it impossible to ship their usual 
supply. 

In the third place, the United Nations, 
chiefly Great Britain, Canada and Rus- 
sia, have been promised large stocks of 
sugar. 
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Finally, much of the Cuban crop, re- 
cently purchased by the Defense Supplies 
Corp., must be converted into molasses 
for the production of alcohol. Alcohol 
is an essential war product. It furnishes 
motive power for torpedoes and is used 
as a solvent in making gelatin dynamite 
and smokeless powder. It is also a de- 
hydrating agent in the production of 
nitro-cellulose. 

The United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation points out that the beet sugar 
industry, with its supply for 1942 of 
3,500,000,000 Ibs, will for the first time 
become the largest single source of sup- 
ply for the American consumer. 


MEET WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 
WITH QU/K-BLEND FORMULA “K” 


diggil 

Formula K saves on sugar 
‘il ‘i 

Formula K cuts time 33%% 


by continuous production 


ligg ii 
Formula K’ gives better tex- 


ture by special way to incorporate 


Quik-Blend 


If you haven’t yet tried Formula ‘‘K”’, just ask the 
Shortening Headquarters man to compare your 
sweet dough formula with this new Quik-Blend 
discovery. You’ll be amazed at the results and the 
. and best of all, you’ll be 
delighted at the enthusiastic consumer demand it 
creates. In less than two months since announce- 
ment, bakers across the country have proved that 
Formula “‘K”’ makes some of the most profitable 
items in their line. Write us direct if the SHQ man 


production savings . 


isn’t handy. 


And remember, good sweet dough pieces of all kinds 
are today’s best bet for bakers, because housewives 
don’t make many sweet doughs at home. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK » CHICAGO + SAVANNAH * NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO » MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 


the bench 


Formula ‘K 


Mggll 
Formula K adds salt with- 


out loss of fermentation 


diggii 
Formula K handles easily on 


‘i 
produces Danish 


types from same mix 


liggil 
Formula K adds 3 days to freshness 
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71 OUTSTANDING BAKED PRODUCTS 7, 


The ay ya ardstick is 


«VALUE 


AND YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN OFFERS MORE 


"How much should | pay for flour ?” 

An important question at any time—especially impor- 
tant now with everything advancing in price. Especially 
important with the present emergency demanding the 
utmost efficiency in every operation. Especially important 
with the possibility of radical adjustments definitely in 
the picture—adjustments that may suddenly strip away 
“the frills’? and leave each baked product to stand or fall 
on its own merits. 

That means quality . . . the kind of quality that 
comes only from the best of raw materials properly 
processed, efficiently converted into finished foods. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
General Mills, Inc. Southeastern Bakery Sales Office, Atlanta,Ga. Royal Milling Company, 
Great West Mill & Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas 
Kell Mill & Elevator Company, Vernon, Tex. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Company 





General Mills’ flours are milled with but one thought 
in mind—your finished product. That’s the reason for our 
careful and extensive annual Wheat Survey, our far flung 
storage facilities, our constant and careful test bakes, our 
absolute insistence that quality . . . and quality in terms 
of your finished product . . . must be zn the bag before 
the price goes on. 

How much should you pay for flour? Important—yes 
— but... 

How much do you get for your money in terms of 
what you have to sell . . . your finished product? 

That’s the true measure of flour value. 


TRADE NAMES: 
Red Star Milling Compan pany, Wichita, Kansas 
reat F alls, Montana 
Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Washburn Crosby Company, Chicago, II. 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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} pa Bes eT acts are te the mind what food is to the body 












































Q. Under what circumstances has bread literally been worth its 
weight in gold? 


A. During the California gold rush, bread was so scarce that it sometimes sold for its 


weight in gold dust. 


Q. What special consideration does bread receive in India? 


A. Some religious sects in India stand up when eating, excepting when bread is being 


consumed. Then they kneel, as a gesture of respect toward this important food. 


Q. What does Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour offer the baker 
who wants to produce a more distinctive loaf of bread? 


A. Bread baked with Vitalized Flour is rich in the tempting, delicious flavor of natural 
wheat. ‘This flavor is imparted by the wheat germ that is refined and restored to Vital- 


ized Flour by Commander-Larabee’s exclusive milling process. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Getting More 


VERY bakery in this land uses 
K electrical power in some way or 

another to keep machinery and 
equipment going—electrical power that 
costs dollars and cents. Knowing the 
importance to every baker of his getting 
the most value out of the electricity he 
uses, as well as of his keeping his elec- 
trical bills as low as possible in these 
times of hard business conditions, we 
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Out of the Eleetrical Dollar 


By Ernest W. Fair 


have asked the engineering departments 
of a number of public utility companies 
for suggestions that might be useful in 
the conservation of electrical dollars. 

“If a baker asked you to come into 
his plant and show him how to get more 
out of his electricity and how to keep 
his bills free of waste, where would you 
go looking for improvements he could 
make?” 


That is the question we asked these ex- 
perts, and from the scores of suggestions 
they cheerfully volunteered, here is a 
condensed list of check-points every bak- 
er, whether his plant be large or small, 
can put to use. It requires no expert to 
check them. Once he knows where to 
look and what to look for, any baker or 
plant employee can check the plant 


against these points. Here they are: 











your bakery, the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder 
will handle all sizes of dough pieces from a few 
ounces up to 2 pounds or more at all speeds. 

Its amazing precision and almost power-free 
performance assures the utmost economy of 
operation. It rounds without punishing—can- 


not ‘‘pill’’ or scuff—and results in perfect, even 








; i 


variety of breads. 





AMERICAN “IDEAL” ROUNDER 


@ Whatever the production requirements of sealing of your dough pieces, regardless of the 

Especially attractive in appearance, the 
American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder occupies a mini- 
mum of space; operating parts are enclosed 
and motor is built in. 

Improve your breads with the American 
‘Ideal’ Rounder and lower costs at the same 
time. For full information, write today. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Ae age 
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1. Turn off every unnecessary light. 
More money is wasted in the average 
bakery by leaving unnecessary lights 
turned on than in any other way. Don’t 
underlight, of course—that is foolish, but 
when a light or series of lights is not 
being used in the plant, turn it off; and 
don’t burn electricity when daylight will 
suffice as well. The saving may only 
amount to a few pennies each time, but 
those pennies can in a very short period 
add up to many dollars. 

2. Have every light position in your 
plant checked to see just what size bulbs 
you should be using there. Using too big 
a bulb is wasteful of electricity as well 
as harmful to the eyes of the worker. 
Your public utility company will gladly 
check each spot for you and recommend 
the proper size bulb to use therein, and 
we'll wager their recommendations will 
call for less total wattage than you have 
been using. 

3. When you’re through with a mixer 
or wrapping machine, turn it off, and 
organize work so that the machine will 
be kept constantly busy for a given pe- 
riod of time rather than used in spurts 
throughout the day. That will save a 
lot of warm-up and make-ready time on 
any machine in the plant. 

4. Another way to save electricity 
on mixers and similar machines is to 
carefully time the machines for each par- 
ticular dough mixing job. Don’t guess— 
know the exact time and the exact speed 
required. 

5. On equipment and machinery that 
has progressive adjustment, start and 
stop all such machinery smoothly. 
Abrupt jerks in starts or stops not only 
damage this equipment but waste elec- 
tricity and, in some instances, such as 
in the use of an elevator, cause further 
use of electricity in securing the proper 
and correct adjustment, speed, etc. 

6. If a job can be done easily and 
in a few minutes’ time without the use 
of electrical equipment, do it that way. 
A small icing can often be mixed by 
hand more quickly than by using a large 
mixer. 

7. Watch the belts carefully on equip- 
ment using belt drives from the motor. 
Keep the belts at proper adjustment and 
properly dressed; otherwise you are 
wasting ‘from 10 to 50% of the power 
being used. 

8. Keep those belts as new as possible. 
A great deal of electricity is wasted 
through too prolonged use of old belts. 

9. Don’t run fans, blowers or cooling 
systems when it is unnecessary. If pos- 
sible, have a self-regulating device at- 
tached thereto. If not, make it the indi- 
vidual responsibility of one employee to 
see that fans and blowers, in particular, 
are never run when they are not neces- 
sary. 

10. Watch your signs. Don’t burn 
the outdoor signs any longer than they 
are effective, and turn off all signs dur- 
ing the day. That’s a sure way to make 
an electrical saving, for most such signs 
are 90% efficient during the day without 
the use of their electrical equipment. 

11. Check your equipment and the 
motors thereon. See that all are prop- 
Too big a motor for the 
driven machine always means waste, and 


erly matched. 


too small a motor not only means waste, 
but also heavy replacement and repair 
costs. Nearly every plant machine has 
the size and type of motor recommended 
identified on its name plate; if yours 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour Milling 


State. 
TENMARQ 
TURKEY 
These are the three great, fine, strong milling wheats 
K ANRED : 


grown in America’s premier wheat growing and milling 
state. There are other varieties less worthy, less 
adapted to the milling of high quality, high performance 
bakery flours. More careful and painstaking millers, 
—particularly those so located that they can pick and 
choose their wheat,—seek to limit their milling to these 
three superlatively fine wheats. We do and that is one 
of the chief reasons why any baker is safe in buying 


PAGE’S 
Fine and Always Dependable 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


MILTON P. FULLER, Vice-President TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Bakeries in Britain 
Open the Doors 
to Women 


Lonpoxn, Eno.—Hitherto women have 
rarely been employed as operative bak- 
ers in Great Britain. They have worked 
in all sorts of other capacities, but the 
bakehouse has always been reserved for 
men. However, with the drain on man 
power for the fighting services, this 
trade will have to open its doors to 
women. The Operative Bakers Union 
hesitates to agree, as there is some ques- 
tion as to the suitability of women for 
that sort of work; but the Army evi- 
dently has no scruples on the point, for 
an announcement was made early in the 
year that the women of the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service are to be employed to 
bake the Army’s bread. 

The Army has always treated bread 
making as a trade, and hitherto the rule 
prevailed that bakers could only be 
called to the colors if their services were 
required for work in their trade capac- 
ity. Now it appears that some of them, 
at any rate, will be taken out of the 
baking industry and employed in some 
other capacity or sent abroad, and the 
bread baking will be turned over to 
women. This decision suggests that the 
Army authorities recognize that already 
there is a shortage of skilled men in the 
baking trade, and that the number to be 
recruited from this source will diminish 
still further as time goes on. The wom- 
en’s bakery service in the Army will be 
paid according to the regular trade rates, 
but candidates for the post, as vacancies 
occur, must pass an examination relat- 
ing to knowledge of automatic bakery 
plant, yeast and its uses, hand molding, 
dough making and ability to judge oven 
temperature. 

Somebody the other day said, in effect, 
that it was absurd to regard bread 
baking as a skilled industry. Anyone 
with a little knowledge of cooking, for 
instance, the housewives of Yorkshire 
and the North, could bake bread. This 
statement naturally drew a storm of pro- 
test. It is on a par with statements 
that have recently appeared in the daily 
press that anyone with a small hand 
mill, of the coffee mill description, can 
Of course mill- 
ing can be done in that way, but it can 


grind wheat into flour. 


scarcely be called an economical method. 
Women are also going to qualify for 
the flour milling industry. Such em- 
ployment, however, is for the period of 
the war only or until male operatives can 
be reinstated. In all cases where a 
woman fully replaces a man, doing an 
equal amount of work, she is to receive 
the full male rate of pay. This is a 
victory for women, who have long been 
agitating for equal rates of pay for 
women doing the same work as men. 
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BARE SUBSISTENCE RATION 
CITED AS GERMAN WEAPON 


Lonpvon, Eno.—It was stated in Par- 
liament by the Minister of Economic 
Warfare, during a question time inter- 
lude recently, that the general aim of Ger- 
man policy in occupied Europe has been 
to reduce the population. to a bare sub- 
sistence ration, substantially less than 
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that available for the German people 
themselves. Exportable surpluses are 
removed to Germany, though in certain 
industrial areas, which are naturally de- 
ficient in food production and contain 
factories which are harnessed to the 
German war machine, some foodstuffs 
have been imported. The minister added 
that it is, therefore, broadly true to say 
that the urban population throughout the 
occupied territories are living at a level 
which is below, and in some areas con- 
siderably below, peacetime standards. 
Much worse conditions, however, prevail 


in Greece, in some parts of Poland and 
in German occupied Russia, where it be- 
comes clearer every day that famine is 
an instrument of German policy. 

This information was given in course 
of a reply to a question by a labor 
member of Parliament as to whether the 
Greek government had expressed satis- 
faction with the action of the British 
government in the dispatch of food sup- 
plies for the Greek people. The “food” 
consisted of a shipment of wheat and the 
minister told his questioner that the 
action had naturally been welcomed by 
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the Greek government but on neither 
side was it supposed that the action in 
itself would provide a final remedy for 
the situation created in Greece by sys- 
tematic enemy pillage. 

Another member asked the Minister 
for Economic Warfare whether he had 
any reliable information as to the man- 
ner in which Germans and Italians have 
carried out their legal and moral respon- 
sibilities to feed the Greek nation, to 
which the following reply was given by 
the parliamentary secretary to the said 
ministry: “I have some reason to believe 





«America’s hard | 


Don’t miss out on this expanding 


market for quality baked goods! 


Today more men and women are at work. 
Today people have more money to spend than 
they’ve had in a decade. Today there’s greater 
need than ever for energy-producing foods 
such as baked goods provide. 


Start thinking about this increased market for your 
baked goods. Start cashing-in on it. There’s scarcely 
a community where business does not reflect this 
current industrial pick-up. This expanding market 
will demand quality baked goods—and plenty of 
variety. It’s made up of customers who will gladly 
pay good prices for tasty goods... give you satis- 
factory profits. 


The degree to which you cash-in on this added 
spending depends upon what you do about it. People 
must be told about your products before they’re sold 
on them. And that calls for good selling, advertising 
and merchandising. 


A six-page folder entitled, “The Parade of Fea- 
tures!” has just been issued by our Bakery Service 
Department. No doubt you already have a copy—if 


not, your Primex-Sweetex salesman will gladly give 
you one. 


Here’s help in planning your 
Industrial Sales Program 


Study this folder carefully. In it you will find sug- 
gestions for advertising and merchandising a wide 
variety of tasty, top-quality cakes and sweet yeast 
goods—the kind that will appeal to today’s workers 
and their families, as well as to your other customers. 


There are copy ideas for handbills, doorknob 
hangers, newspaper ads, package inserts... free 
electros picturing many types of eye-appealing 
baked goods ... suggestions for cashing-in on holi- 
days...ideas for store displays...hints to help 
your salesgirls sell more goods. Enough ideas for a 
full year’s campaign! 


Plan your advertising when you plan your pro- 
duction schedule. You’ll find helpful ideas on both 


in “The Parade of Features!” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Here’s the Formula 


VICTORY Adjusted-for-sugar 
“High-Ratio” YELLOW CAKE 


Mixing Speed: For the whole mixing operation, use slow speed if a three-speed machine is used, or 
second slowest speed on a four-speed machine. Use the paddle in making this cake. 


Cakes mixed by the blending method can be put together in as little as 9 minutes. 


for the New 


























Ingredients Lbs. Ozs. Blending Method: 

ea Gi Ses 5 — Mix for 3 to 5 minutes. Scrape down the bowl and paddle at 
SWEETEX...... 2 12 least once in this stage. 
| re 5 — 
Sree — 3 Add to the blended mass and mix from 3 to 5 minutes, scraping 
baking powder....| — *716| down at least once. 
liquid skim milk.. . 2 — 

Scale off eggs, milk, and flavor together and add approximately 
whole eggs........ 3 — half of it to the bowl. Mix until smooth, scrape down, and mix 
liquid skim milk.. . 3 4 until smooth again. Then add the balance of the liquid ingre- 
a err to taste | dients and continue mixing for a total of 3 to 5 minutes in this 
| stage, scraping down again to insure a smooth batter. 








Total weight of miz: 
Approx. 2134 lbs. 


Total mixing time: 9 to 15 minutes. 





*Variable. 


Similar adjusted-for-sugar formulas available for White, Gold and Devil’s 
‘ood “‘High-Ratio” cakes. Ask your Primex-Sweetex representative for them.) 
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that in the autumn of last year the 
Germans sent to Greece some sugar of 
Czecho-Slovak origin, and a small amount 
of cereals taken from Jugoslavia. 
Otherwise, I have been unable to obtain 
the slightest confirmation of German 
statements that they have sent large 
supplies to the Greek people. The Ital- 
ians, on at least three occasions, have 
sent consignments of foodstuffs, but my 
information is that two of these were 
seized by the Germans on arrival. By 
contrast the record of the enemy in 
Greece, and more particularly of the 
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Germans, has been one of pilage and 
extortion. The German invading army 
supported itself wholly by requisitions, 
which continued certainly until Novem- 
ber. In addition, the Germans brought 
with them printing presses, with which 
they printed special notes which they 
issued freely to their soldiers: the rate 
of exchange against the drachma was 
fixed: shopkeepers were obliged to ac- 
cept the notes and to keep their shops 
open: the soldiers bought everything in 
sight, and what they did not consume 
they sent home in parcels to Germany. 


The occupying authorities also organized 
on a large scale the export of foodstuffs 
to Germany, and the success of their 
efforts can be judged from the fact that 
olive oil, of which Greece has normally 
a large export surplus, virtually dis- 
appeared from the home market in the 
summer. I have also received reports 
showing that foodstuffs have been sent 
from Greece to the Axis armies in Libya, 
and that in some cases Greek foodstuffs 
seized in excess of local military needs 
were thrown into the sea rather than 
fall into the hands of the Greek people.” 








at Work «+« 


Ask your Primer-Sweelex nepane- 
sentative for the new Victory” ad- 
justed-fon-sugar “Migh-Ratio” cake 
formulas, duch at the one at lofd. 
They'U cut your normal sugar usage 
ad much at 25% and still give you 
ties, the pleasing teature and volume, 
40 characteristic of all “Migh-Ratio” 
cakes. 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, © PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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RADIO NEWS 








If you live in the Pittsburgh trading 
area and a young man telephones you at 
8:17 or thereabouts on a weekday morn- 
ing and demands, “Do You Know the 
Answer?” it will earn you anywhere 
from $5 to $50 and up if you do. 

The speaker will be Robert Phillips 
Donley, announcer for WCAE, represent- 
ing the Braun Baking Co. Three times 
in his 15 minute daily program he tele- 
phones random numbers in search of 
someone who knows the answer. If he 
gets it he pays $5 in defense stamps 
plus whatever money has accumulated 
from not being paid to those who simply 
didn’t know that “Roman Meal Bread 
makes the best toast you’ve ever tasted.” 
To each of those who failed to give the 
answer correctly goes 50c in stamps as 
compensation for being disturbed at so 
untimely an hour. On Feb. 19, $37.50 
was awarded to the woman who had the 
right answer. On March 2 only $5 was 
awarded. However, the announcer in 
opening his program gives the correct 
answer, so if the one whose phone is 
called has been listening it is easy to 
make the reply and win an award. 

The present is the fifth Roman Meal 
program Mr. Donley has worked on in 
the past year. One before this plugged 
doughnuts, paid prizes for solution sent 
in on what to do with unused doughnut 
holes. The only hitch with the early 
morning calls is the fact that some per- 
sons who work at night, on being roused 
out of bed, make remarks that regulations 
forbid being broadcast, but usually the 
promise of 50c in stamps makes it all 
right, 
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Two-In-One Bread 
Wins Award 


One of those beautifully simple, and 
“obvious” ideas, that no one ever thought 
of before, brought a top award in the 
Bakery Products Classification, of the 
Eleventh Annual All-America Package 
Competition, sponsored by Modern Pack- 
aging magazine, to the Columbia Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., for its Southern Twin- 
Pack 2-in-1 Bread. 

Twin-Pack 2-in-1 Bread consists of two 
separately wrapped half loaves in one 
package, that can be split in two—one 
for immediate consumption, the other 
half, completely wrapped and fresh, to 
be used whenever desirable. 

The advantages to the consumer are 
manifold. Here in one loaf is an ideal 
arrangement for Jack Spratt and his 
wife, if one happens to prefer wheat 
bread and the other white bread. To 
avoid waste, Twin-Pack breads are avail- 
able in all sliced white bread, all sliced 
wheat bread, and two-in-one, that is half 
white, and half wheat, both in the same 
package for families where tastes and 
preferences differ. 

Aside from the significant thrift and 
economy factor which this type of pack- 
aging embodies, here is a splendid op- 
portunity to increase the consumption 
of healthful wheat bread by its gradual 
introduction into homes where it has 
never before been tried. 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


Ewuched 


GOOD 
FLOUR! 


FLOUR 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS” 


Keng 





Good flour in your shop is the most inexpensive 
form of profit insurance. 

More bakers every week are discovering the prof- 
it possibilities in King Midas Flour. Its depend- 
able uniformity saves needless trouble and expense 
in the bake shop—and the delicious wheaty flavor 


it gives to your baking builds the steady, profitable 








repeat business which is the foundation of success- 
ful bakery operation. 

Your King Midas representative offers a com- 
plete line milled to supply every need of the quality 
baker. From snowy white flour to darkest rye, each 
type is milled to meet the most exacting demands 


of the bakery trade. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
yf 6000 WHEAT key 6000 FLOUR E6000 BAKING 
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Delivery Scheme 
Boosts Sales 
of Pastries 


BSORBING the cost of express or 
A parcel post charges on pastry 
and candy sent from their store 

to men in the service has greatly in- 
creased the number of these packages 
relatives at 
Initiated as a 


ordered by friends and 
Blum’s, San Francisco. 

last November, the 
elimination of 
sending costs 
has been found 


patriotic measure 


to encourage 
many customers 
to remember 
the boys in va- 
& rious branches 
with gifts of edibles much more fre- 
quently than when the usual delivery 





charges were added. This in spite of 
the fact that Blum’s, far-famed for its 
quality pastry and candy, serves a pros- 
perous clientele who might not be thought 
to count pennies. 

A special window display promotes the 
sending of cakes, cookies and other pas- 
try and candy to service men and a sec- 
tion of counter top within the store 
continues the theme. 
very attractive red, white and blue poster 
with stripes extending vertically and 
decorated by small white stars explains 


In the window, a 


that “It’s a Privilege and a Pleasure” 
for Blum’s to absorb express or parcel 
post charges on pastry and candy sent 
Cookies in trans- 
parent boxes tied with red, white and 
blue ribbon and decorated with miniature 
American flags and displays of candy 
also appropriately wrapped, are featured 
in this window. 
play also shows similarly wrapped boxes 
of cookies. The red, white and blue 
decorations on boxes serve primarily as 


to men in the service. 


A bakery counter dis- 


a reminder though some customers have 
them duplicated on packages sent to 
men in the service. 

Cakes, cookies and coffee cakes are all 
favored for gifts for boys in camps and 
training stations. Blum’s uses express 
for such shipments whenever possible. 
Packages picked up at the store at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon will be delivered 
to most posts and stations in the area 
the following morning and almost in- 
variably arrive in perfect condition with 
even fragile concoctions like cheese cakes 
standing the trip beautifully. The 
prompt deliveries and individual han- 
dling more than justify the very small 
additional charge in their opinion. 

A great many birthday cakes are sent 
to men in the service and in such in- 
stances, Blum’s includes candles in the 
package, but puts holders in place on 
the top before wrapping. With ordinary 
bakery boxes protected by additional 
corrugated paper, these types of baked 
goods can be shipped without difficulty. 
Cakes are insured against slipping in the 
box by their regular plan of “pasting” 
the doily to the round cardboard plate 
and in turn anchoring the cake to the 
doily with another dab of frosting. 
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LOUIS J. KOLB ESTATE 
Puitapetpuia, Pa—The estate of 
Colonel Louis J. Kolb, bakery owner 
and banker of Philadelphia, is valued at 
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$5,061,036 in an inventory filed with the 
register of wills here. Colonel Kolb died 
July 2, 1941, at the age of 76. Among 
the items listed in the inventory are 
bonds $396,981, building and loan stock 
$77,258 and cash $89,728. Various stock 
holdings are held at $4,277,130. His 
yacht “Cornan” was listed at $40,000. 
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PHIL KNOBLOCH TO HEAD 
NIAGARA ALLIED TRADES 
Burrato, N. Y.—Phil Knobloch, Lever 
Bros., was elected president of the Ni- 
agara Frontier Allied Trades of the Bak- 


ing Industry at the March meeting in 
Buffalo. Other officers for the coming 
year are: vice president, William Cunius, 
Standards Brands, Inc., and secretary- 
treasurer, Robert Smith, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

Directors are: Carl Olson, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; Edward Conney, Standard 
Brands, Inc; Arthur Gerlach, Red Star 
Yeast and Products Co; Emil Budin, In- 
ternational Milling Co., and Mike Koeg- 
ler, Hickman, Coward & Wattles. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
Markeen Hotel in Buffalo April 6, at 
7 p. m. 
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% Defense Bond Stunt» 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Retail Bak- 
ers Association voted to stage a pub- 
licity stunt in connection with the pur- 
defense bonds. 
Under the direction of Otto Wallner and 


James Radcliffe, members will meet and 


chase of government 


proceed in a body to the local post of- 
fice where each member has pledged 
himself to buy at least one bond, and 
some have indicated their willingness to 
buy more than one. The event will be 
carried out with all the fanfare necessary 
to sell New Bedford residents the idea. 
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Y.. need never throw away 


heavy-duty MFB! 


With proper care in the frying kettle, 
heavy-duty MFB has an almost unlim- 
ited frying life. Just follow these four 
simple rules, and you’ll find heavy-duty 
MFB good for the duration: 


Be sure the frying temperature 
is correct. 


Keep the fat free from! burnt 
food particles. 


Drain the kettle and clean it 
regularly. 


Heat the minimum amount of 
fat at each frying. 


In these times it is not only patriotic to 
conserve fat, but it will save you money. 


Heavy-duty MFB lives up to its name 
not only because it has a long frying 
life, but because it has an important 
safety factor . . . heavy-duty MFB can 
be heated, without smoking, far beyond 
the ordinary frying range. In addition, 
heavy-duty MFB will take the severe 
punishment of modern machinesin high- 
speed creaming and mixing... pick up 
air and moisture and hold it. 
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Catechism on Bread 
and Flour 


@ Sir Ernest Graham-Little 
Puts Minister of Food Through 


Grilling in Questions Period 


Lonpon, Eno.—Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, physician and parliament member 
for London University, rarely allows 
question time to pass without firing some 
questions at the Ministry of Food about 
flour and bread. In pursuance of his 
favorite subject, wheatmeal bread, he re- 
cently asked Major Lloyd George, the 
parliamentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, whether he was aware that the 
practice by which millers buy up bakeries 
when they come upon the market and 
rent them to bakers who undertake to 
buy all their flour from that miller, mil- 
itates against the adoption of the national 
wheatmeal loaf which local bakers are 
progressively unwilling or unable to sup- 
ply on demand, and whether he would in- 
quire into the matter? Major Lloyd 
George replied that he had no informa- 
tion to support the view that the control 
of some bakeries by some millers had 
checked the production and sale of na- 
tional wheatmeal bread. If, however, 
his honorable friend would be good 
enough to furnish him with an instance 
where local bakers were unwilling to sup- 
ply national wheatmeal bread on demand, 
he would cause investigations to be made. 

The next question put by Sir Ernest 
pertained to the methods of wheat pur- 
chase practiced by the Ministry of Food, 
to what extent these purchases are made 
for the ministry by one miller and _ his 
assistant, and whether this buyer re- 
tains his commercial connections while 
holding a government appointment? 

Major Lloyd George replied as follows: 

“The purchase of imported cereals and 
cereal products by the government is ef- 
fected through the Imported Cereals Di- 
vision of the Ministry of Food, of which 
the director is also a director of a flour 
milling company, and the chief members 
of the staff are leading members of con- 
trolled firms in the grain or the flour im- 
porting trades. The principal method fol- 
lowed is for the ministry to make direct 
from the Canadian Wheat Board from 
time to time large purchases of wheat 
“futures.” These are subsequently con- 
verted into actual wheat after the receipt 
by the ministry of offers of wheat on 
f.o.b, terms at ports of loading, which 
offers are either accepted or declined 
after examination by the Imported 
Cereals Division. The profits of all flour 
millers, flour importers, and members of 
the grain trade, who are controlled, are 
limited by agreement with the ministry, 
and the activities of the Imported Cereals 
Division cannot affect the controlled 
profits of any firms in these trades. The 
Director of Imported Cereals retains, 
with my noble friend’s full knowledge 
and approval, his commercial connec- 
tions.” 

Then a question was put by Sir Ernest 
in regard to the manufacture of synthetic 
vitamin B, Two new factories for the 
manufacture of this product are in 
course of construction or conversion, and 
Sir Ernest wished to know the estimated 
cost of providing them. He also asked 
for the names and technical qualifications 
of the persons put in charge of this man- 
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ufacture, and whether there would be 
any connection between the management 
of the new factories and the firm of 
Roche Products, Ltd. The latter firm 
have so far been the sole manufacturers 
of synthetic vitamin B, in this country. 

Major Lloyd George replied that in- 
formation as to the estimated cost of pro- 
viding the two new factories was not yet 
available but two of the principal firms 
in the fine chemical industry would be 
concerned in their management. Neither 
of these firms had any connection with 
the company mentioned in the last part 
of the question (Roche Products, Ltd.). 


Finally, Sir Ernest wanted to know the 
names of the scientific advisers under 
whose guidance the Minister of Food 
had acted in making his decisions regard- 
ing the bread supply, together with the 
date of their appointment and the special 
qualifications determining their respective 
selection. Also, whether there is any 
published record of the advice so tendered 
that would allow of its criticism by other 
scientists, and what are the relations of 
the Ministry with the Medical Research 
Council? 

To these questions Major Lloyd George 
replied that the ministry’s scientific ad- 
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visers who have advised the Minister of 
Food in regard to the fortifications of 
white flour and the specifications of 
wheatmeal, are: Professor J. C. Drum- 
mond, scientific adviser, and Dr. T. Moran, 
deputy scientific adviser. In addition, the 
Minister of Food had consulted Lord 
Horder, personal adviser to the minister 
on medical aspects of food problems. 
Professor Drummond was appointed on 
Feb. 1, 1940, Dr. Moran on June 24, 
1940, and Lord Horder on July 7, 1941. 
He added—“the special qualifications and 
experience of these officers are well 
known. The advice given by officers of a 
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government department to their minis- 
ter is confidential. Consequently, it has 
not been published in the manner sug- 
gested by my honorable friend.” 
Replying to the last part of the ques- 
tion as to the relations of the Ministry 
of Food with the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Major Lloyd George said “There is 
a close contact between the Ministry of 
Food and the Medical Research Council, 
| the secretary of which is one of the mem- 
bers of the Scientific Food Committee 
appointed by the Lord Privy Seal in 
June, 1940, to advise upon problems of 
| national food requirements.” 


HONEY PRODUCTION HIGHER 
IN 1941, USDA REPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
honey in the United States in 1941 to- 
taled 206,591,000 Ibs, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. Output in 1940 
was 204,363,000 lbs. 

Colonies totaled 4,555,000 lbs in last 
year compared with 4,410,000 lbs in 1940. 

The number of colonies has remained 
“fairly stable,” though adverse weather 
conditions during the winter of 1939-40 
resulted in a heavy loss of bees in the 
east north central states. These losses 
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were offset by increases in other sections 
of the country. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT MAY CUT DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—A further increase 
in corporate tax levies may result in a 
reduction of the current dividend rate, 
Frederick Beers, vice president, National 
Biscuit Co., told stockholders of the com- 
pany at a recent meeting in Jersey City, 
N. J. He pointed out that last year a 
total of $1.60 a share had been paid, or 
17c a share more than earnings, which 
equaled $1.43 a share. 
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© Covo stands up longer than the average of four 
other well-known hydrogenated shortenings. Practical 
frying tests prove this. 

Additional “heat endurance” is due to special refin- 
ing processes that remove impurities which, if present, 
break down fat rapidly at high temperatures. COVO is 
Double-Refined. x 


Longer frying life, or more repeated fryings from | 





each pound of fat, means that frying with Covo 
costs less. 

Think of these points in selecting your frying fat. 
It will pay you to use COVO. 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS TO 
FACE WAR PROBLEMS 


Annual Convention Scheduled for May 3-6— 
John T. McCarthy, R. L. Rowe, Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan Slated to Speak 

ATLANTA, GA.—A program which will 
make the baking industry aware of its 
responsibilities in the present war is 
being planned by E. P. Bickers, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, chairman of the 
program committee for the Southern 
Bakers Association convention to be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel here May 3-6. 

Under the convention theme, “Bakers 
United for Victory,” Joseph Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, president, 
will deliver the keynote address, and L. 
J. Schumaker, president of the American 
Bakers Association, will join with Mr. 
Hexter in asking the industry to find and 
accept its place in the war program. 

John T. McCarthy, bakery advisor to 
the Office. of Price Administration, and 
R. L. Rowe, assistant to Leon Hender- 
son of the OPA, have been invited to 
address the convention on the respective 
subjects, “The Baking Industry Advises 
Washington,” and “Washington Advises 
the Baker.” It is expected that by the 
time of the convention definite regula- 
tions governing the baking industry will 
be ready for announcement by the OPA. 
“Peacetime Regulations in a World at 
War” is the tentative title of an address 
by William A. Quinlan, general counsel 
and Washington representative of the 
American Bakers Association, who will 
come from Washington to discuss the 
latest regulations pertaining to labor, 
transportation and food and drug laws. 

While much of the convention will be 
devoted to the problems of government 
requirements in the war economy, other 
subjects affecting bakery operations will 
be treated in addresses such as the one 
by Russell Varney, director of public re- 
lations, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, entitled “The Baker and Public 
Relations,” and the one titled “Here Is 
That Tax Man Again,” which will be 
handled by a competent tax authority, 
whose name has not yet been announced. 
Other speeches will include an analysis 
of the nation’s fiscal situation and dis- 
cussions of the delivery problem and 
bakery policies in wartime. 

Two sessions are being planned en- 
tirely for retail bakers, one an open 
forum discussion of purely retail prob- 
lems and the other a demonstration of 
Danish and puff pastries by the John F. 
Jelke Co., Chicago. 

A breakfast session for bakers only 
will be sponsored Wednesday morning 
by the Atlanta wholesale bakers, in co- 
operation with the entertainment com- 
mittee. This will provide an executive 
session for the election of officers and 
other business. Running concurrently 
with the bakers’ breakfast will be a 
breakfast meeting of the allied men 
sponsored by the Southern Bakers Al- 
lied Association. 

The entertainment committee, headed 
by Charles R. Roberts, American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, has planned a trip 
to East Lake Country Club, the home 
golf club of Bobby Jones, and a pro- 
gram including a golf tournament and 
other sports events, an old-fashioned 
barbecue and dancing. Among other en- 
tertainment features will be a Dutch 
buffet or smorgasbord, sponsored by the 
Southern Bakers Allied Association. The 
annual banquet of the association will 
conclude the program. 
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THe first time kitty slaps a trespassing dog in the face and 


makes him high-tail out of the yard, she has come of age 
and is ready for life’s battles. To find out if she has reached 
this point, put her up against a dog and see what happens. 

But don’t take this risk with flours of doubtful age . . 
don’t put them in the mix to “see what happens”. Espe- 
cially since this risk is needless. 

Just switch to bin-aged flour...and your aging problem 
is whipped once and for all. Bin-aged flour comes to you 
fully aged, ready for immediate use. It saves inventory, 
storage space, money. It saves you worry. 

For you can count on smooth production with bin-aged 
flour, even if you overlap from one lot of flour to the next. 


= i115 = 


When 


does a kitten 
become a cat? 


Every sack is exactly like every other . . » always uniform. 

At the Atkinson mill, every milling of flour is stored for 
at least two weeks at a constant temperature of 70 degrees. 
Every lot is thoroughly aerated by three siftings . . . before, 
during and after the storage period. This is controlled aging, 
no guesswork allowed. 

Atkinson’s new 25,000 barrel aging plant has sufficient 
storage capacity to allow long, continuous runs of each 
grade of flour. This means more accurate milling, a uniform 
product in every grade. 

If you’ve ever had the “green flour blues”, it’s time you 
switched to Atkinson. Your next lot of flour will make 


better bread if IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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New York 


MERCK & CO. 





Philadelphia 


a 


Inc. 


St. Louis 


PIONEERS IN FINE CHEMICALS 


| on the labels of more than 1,500 products used by customers 
in many fields, the name Merck has long been recognized as a dependable 
source of fine chemicals. 

In the vitamin field also, the name Merck has been identified with leader- 
ship in the synthesis, development, and production of these vitally impor- 
tant substances ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) 
was synthesized in 1934. 

The synthesis of Vitamin B,—a vitally important achievement—was 
accomplished in the Merck Research Laboratories, thereby making the 
pure crystalline vitamin abundantly available for commercial use. Merck 
& Co. Inc. also manufactures Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) and Iron, as well 
as other important vitamins and minerals. 


Backed by thorough 
experience, extensive 
resources, modern and 
rapidly-expanding pro- 
duction facilities, we 
are prepared to serve 
in developing the en- 
richment program. 





Manufacturing Chemis “3 





RAHWAY, N. J. 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Baking Arithmetie During the Sugar Shortage 


* 





ODAY as the United States girds 
for World War II, the question 
of sugar supply must be taken 
up where it was left 24 years ago. 
Sugar cannot now be taken for granted 
as something quickly made from the 


juice of lush, tropical cane, or labor- 


By George T. Carlin 


iously extracted and purified from the 
harsh fibers of the beet, or synthesized 


from the golden corn kernel. It is in- 
stead an important war material. It is 
claimed that the firing of a 16-inch 


cannon consumes a fifth of an acre of 
sugar cane in the form of ethyl alcohol. 
This alcohol is, in fact, an indispensable 


item to modern civilization at war or at 
It is used as a solvent in the 
manufacture of dynamite and smokeless 


peace. 


powder, as the motive power for tor- 
pedoes, and as a dehydrating agent in 
the manufacture of one of the most pow- 
erful explosives. In fact, the chemical 
industry depends to a major extent upon 












pan grease just can’t get! 


Make MELLOCRUST a standard in 
your shop. You'll notice a saving in time 
and trouble . . . an added enthusiasm from 
your customers. Simply call your Swift 
salesman for a trial drum, or get in touch 
with the nearest Swift branch house. 


Swift & Company 


Chicago 


NX 


Because Swift’s MELLOCRUST is a 
pure, liquid lard, it spreads evenly and 
quickly on pan surfaces, prevents gum- 
ming, sticking and tearing, gives uniformly 
smooth, crisp crusts. But, more than that, 
MELLOCRUST imparts a delicious, nutty 
flavor to the finished loaf that ordinary 






ee 


BY GEORGE, YOU DO 
~<a) GET FINER FLAVOR WHEN 
YOU GREASE WITH 
MELLOCRUST/ 





here are learning that 








RUST is far more than just a 
grease! They find that it does a 
great flavor job too . . . a double duty 
product, efficient, uniform and 


NOTICEABLY 


FINER 
— FLAVOR! 













Swift offers you a 


shortening service 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary 
shortening service. Standardize 
on Swift’s ... a specialized short- 
ening for every baking use. Guar- 
anteed 24 hour delivery, uniform 
results, economical performance 
and prices. Swift recommends: 


VREAM VREAMAY 
“SILVERLEAL” Brand PURE LARD 
SWIFT'S BAKER’S PASTRY 
CHALLENGE ROLL-IN 
MELLOCRUST 
SWIFT’S PREMIUM LARD 
FROZEN EGGS 
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ethyl alcohol, and ethyl alcohol depends 
on sugar and molasses. 


18 THE SUGAR SHORTAGE REAL? 
Estimates have been released from 


various sources covering supplies of 
sugar which will be available during 
1942. 


sources indicate strikingly that there will 


Figures collected from _ these 
be little to spare and that every pound 
produced will be balanced against a 
need. There seems to be more likelihood 
of shortage than of surplus, and accord- 
ing to the most optimistic estimates, the 
margin between production and require- 
ments will be a close one. 

The answer to the question concerning 
the seriousness of the sugar shortage is 
obvious. The close margin between total 
requirements and total supplies empha- 
sizes the necessity of conservation. 
Hoarding can tie up an estiamted 20% 
of the total supply. The need for regu- 
lation is a real need which every patri- 
otic American should appreciate. 

War conditions are causing and will 
continue to cause many unusual prob- 
lems. The question of how to deal with 
an adequate sugar supply now confronts 
the manufacturer of every baked prod- 
uct. Although the exact quantity of 
sugar which will be available to the in- 
dustry during 1942 is unknown, it is 
commonly estimated that the total quan- 
tity will be somewhat less than the con- 
sumption of 1941. At present the bak- 
ing industry has been allotted 80% of 
its 1941 sugar consumption for use dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942. This re- 
striction, of course, is subject to change 
at any time. 

On the face of this serious situation, 
it would seem that the reduced supply 
of sugar will automatically curtail the 
volume of baked goods to be produced. 
To a major extent, this reasoning is 
true and logical; however, the reduced 
supply of sugar should not necessarily 
curtail baked goods production as much 
as is indicated. How can one make a 
given amount of sugar do more work 
Which baked 
products should be eliminated? Finally, 
what materials may be substituted for 
sugar? 
of the hour. 


through formula changes? 


These are important questions 


There have been many off-hand an- 
swers to all of the above questions. 
Some bakers automatically have assumed 
that a logical step toward sugar con- 
servation is the discontinuance of “high 
sugar content” cakes. Nearly everyone 
has indicated the belief that the old-time 
cakes which contain 100 “per cent” sugar 
proportional to flour should be re-estab- 
lished to make possible definite sugar 
Unfortunately, the problem 
cannot be solved quite so easily, as a 
change from the new richer type “high 
sugar cakes” to the old-fashioned “low 
sugar cakes” will effect little or no sav- 
ing in sugar. In some cases even larger 
amounts of sugar might be consumed 
in the production of a definite weight of 
finished cake through thoughtless changes 
of the cake formula. 


economies. 


ACTUAL SUGAR CONTENT 


In order to determine the actual sugar 
content of a cake, the relationship be- 
tween sugar and flour should be ignored. 
The popular percentage practice which 
uses the flour weight as 100 “per cent” 
is meaningless when used for the purpose 
of real sugar percentage determinations. 
The exact sugar content of a cake 
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should be figured on the basis of actual 
percentage in the batter, rather than 
upon the flour-sugar ratio, so commonly 
used by the entire baking industry. 
Simply stated, this means that the baker 
should convert his cake formulas to 100 
Ibs total batter weight and then note the 
exact amount of sugar required to pro- 
duce 100 lbs of cake batter. The amount 
required is the actual percentage of 
sugar in the finished cake batter. These 
conversions have been made on the richer 
type or high-sugar cakes (140 “per cent” 
sugar), on intermediate cakes (120 “per 
cent” sugar), on old-fashioned cake (100 
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“per cent” sugar), on pound cake, devil’s- 
food cake, sponge cake, and angel food 
cake. Formulas accompanying this ar- 
ticle, complete with sugar calculations, 
will indicate the exact composition of 
the finished batter. 

In studying these formulas, it is evi- 
dent that little sugar will be saved 
through changing from the richer type 
formulas to the old type formulas of 10 
years ago. All of the cakes contain be- 
tween 28 and 29.5% of sugar, based on 
the finished batter. Exceptions are 
sponge cake and angel food cake, both 
of which contain, on an average, some- 








PETERSEN “Circulating 
Heat’’EC-TRI-FLEX OVEN 
in the Surebest Bakers 
plant in El Paso, Texas. 








370 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 











what higher amounts of sugar than do 
the shortening cakes. It is pertinent 
to observe at this point the sugar con- 
tent of the orange-raisin cup cake. This 
cake, which contains 100 “per cent” 
sugar based on the flour, actually con- 
tains only 20.6% sugar on the basis of 
the finished batter. The reason for this 
low sugar content is the extra weight 
of oranges and raisins carried in the 
batter. This observation is important, 


as it offers to the baker a means of 
increasing cake yield in poundage with- 
out increasing the amount of sugar re- 
quired. 


When one considers the wide 





- OUR NEXT OVEN ? 
ANOTHER PETERSEN | 


“(\UR Petersen Ec-Tri-Flex Oven meets all our requirements 


and is doing an excellent job of baking,’’ writes Mr. 


S. R. Sharp, president of the Surebest Bakers, El Paso, Texas. 


“It uses considerably less fuel than a similar 


capacity oven of another make in our plant’, he continues, 
‘we have found the Petersen Ec-Tri-Flex Oven so flexible 
that we can bake anything in it whether it is bread, 
hard rolls, buns or cake. Our shop superintendent is very 
well pleased with our Ec-Tri-Flex and wants our next oven 

to be another Petersen’’. 


Here is an expression of wholehearted appreciation 
of oven performance which leaves no doubt about the 
thoroughly satisfactory manner in which the Petersen 
Oven operates in this progressive bakery. 

Write today for information on Petersen Oven per- 
formance in your plant. 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO 


55 BRADY STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 
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varieties of available fruits, nuts, and 
materials which are adapted to cake 
making, and which can be used to in- 
crease the yield in total poundage, one 
reaches the obvious conclusion that here- 
in lies an opportunity to maintain and 
even increase the amount of production 
without increasing the consumption of 
sugar. 

YELLOW LAYER CAKE (140% SUGAR 

BASED ON FLOUR) 


Actual 
Pct. based per- 





Lbs Oz onflour centage 
PICU ccccccccce 5 0 100 20.80 
arr 7 0 140 29.20 
eee ee 5 4 105 21.90 
Shortening ..... 2 12 55 11.50 
Be  veceeveews 3 8 70 14.6 
Baking powder.. 0 1 5 0.92 
Mee <A vas eseare 0 3 3.75 0.78 
 aahenwes 0 1 1.25 0.26 
Total weight.. 24 0 99.96 


YELLOW LAYER CAKE (120% SUGAR 
BASED ON FLOUR) 


I isan o44:%6 6 0 120 29.35 
| Cer rer er 5 0 100 24.43 
Whole eggs .... 3 2 62 15.29 
Shortening ..... 2 3 43.75 10.79 
Skim milk ..... 3 12 75 18.35 
BORE cn cccveccese 0 2 2.50 0.61 
Baking powder.. 0 3 3.75 0.91 
WEEE 2 cednee 0 1 1.25 0.36 

Total weight.. 20 7 100.00 


YELLOW LAYER CAKE (100% SUGAR 
BASED ON FLOUR) 





OE as cota hanes 10 0 100 29.82 
,.. si rrere rere 10 0 100 29.82 
Whole eggs .... 3 8 35 10.42 
Shortening ..... 3 0 30 8.95 
Pn 65.66:6%00 6% 6 8 65 19.39 
eae 0 2% 2.5 0.47 
Baking powder... 0 D 5 0.93 
PIAVOP ccccccece 0 1 1 0.19 

Total weight... 33 8% 99.99 

ORANGE RAISIN CUP CAKES 

BOGOP cc cccccicvs 2 13 100 20.60 
DUE gaekk0 ews 2 13 100 20.60 
Egg yolks ...... 1 4 44.5 9.14 
Shortening ..... 1 s 53.4 10.97 
DT Kenee dene se 1 2 40 8.23 
GORE sccccccecces 0 % 1.1 0.23 
Baking powder.. 0 2 





> 
Oranges (ground) 2 s 89 18.29 
Raisins (ground) 1 8 53.3 10.97 
Total weight.. 13 10% 99.95 


YELLOW POUND CAKE (120% SUGAR 
BASED ON FLOUR) 





BUMP cccvccsccse 6 0 120 28.88 
DET aceeceeses 5 0 100 24.08 
Whole eggs .... 3 8 70 16.76 
Shortening ..... 3 6 70 16.50 
Milk (skim) .... 2 10 52.5 12.63 
GEE cécccccvoees 0 3 3.75 0.90 
WOME 46:00:06 0 1 1.25 0.32 

Total weight.. 20 12 100.07 


(Continued on page 67.) 


Several tips on how to cut sugar use 
in cake baking are included in this dis- 
cussion by George T. Carlin, Swift & 
Co. The article comprises the substantial 
text of an address given before a recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation in Pittsburgh. 
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BEMIS 
Washout inks 


REALLY 
wash out... 















Bemis research men, after 2132 


experiments, have developed 





inks that completely wailed out, 


have the body and bril- 


—— to oe your brand 


attractively. 


\° O 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CQO. 
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Kansas City New Orleans Peorna San 
Brooklyn 


Los Angeles New York City Pittsburgh 
Buffalo ast Peppers Louisville Norfolk St. Loui 
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* TEMPTING DESSERTS FEATURED * 





“Tempting Desserts” is the description given the shop’s wide assortment 
of cakes, cookies and other delicious baked goods in the smart silhouette sign 
above displays in Glaser’s Bakery, Baltimore, Md. Effective use of color greatly 
enhances the attractiveness of this shop where a scheme in tones of tan, blue 


and Chinese red has been carried out. 


Upper walls and fixtures are in blonde 


and buff tones; the rear wall is turquoise, accented by the Chineses red up- 
holstery of wall benches; and the tan marbelized linoleum floor has traffic-build- 
ing feature strips in Chinese red and black with circular insets in cadet blue. 
Lighted wall display cases are tinted ice blue. 





FARMERS TO SEED 4% MORE ACREAGE, 
SAYS GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Prospective Acreages of Several Important Crops Might Fall Short 
of Goals Set Up by “War-Food Program,” 
Survey Indicates 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A Department of 
Agriculture survey indicates that farm- 
ers intend to seed about 4% more land 
this spring but that prospective acre- 
ages of several important crops might 
fall short of goals set up by the govern- 
ment’s “war-food program.” 

Increases over last year were in pros- 
pect for corn, oats, barley, flaxseed, rice, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, dry 
edible beans, soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, 
tame hay and sugar beets. Decreases 
were indicated for wheat and sorghums. 
No estimate was made on the prospective 
cotton acreage. 

The survey was based upon reports 
from 77,000 representative farmers on 
their 1942 planting intentions. 

Corn acreage is forecast at 91,848,000, 
compared with 87,164,000 planted last 
year. The department had set a goal 
of 92,500,000 to 95,000,000 acres. The 
acreage of barley, usable as livestock 
feed, is forecast at 18,208,000, or about 
2,000,000 above the goal. 

Prospective wheat acreage is estimated 
at 54,600,000, compared with 62,400,000 
seeded for the 1941 crop. The depart- 
ment recommended 55,000,000. A small- 


er acreage was sought because present 
reserves are the largest on record. 

Prospective 1942 spring wheat acreage 
is set at 15,287,000, compared with 16,- 
741,000 last year. Durum wheat acre- 
age was forecast at 2,201,000, compared 
with 2,597,000 last year. Winter wheat 
acreage had been previously estimated 
at 39,400,000, compared with 45,663,000 
for the 1941 crop. 

The soybean acreage prediction was 
14,085,000, compared with 9,996,000 plant- 
ed last year. The department had set 





MORE ENRICHED BREAD 
IN THE SOUTH 


Cuicaco, Itt.— Miss See Rice, 
southern field worker of Wheat Flour 
Institute, reports that a growing va- 
riety of enriched white flour brands 
is now available in southern groceries. 
In a recent trip in Georgia, she found 
five different brands of enriched 
white flour in a store in Rome, four 
in Gainesville, five in Atlanta and 
five in Athens, 





a goal of 9,000,000 acres for soybeans 
for vegetable oil. 

The survey of intended planting of im- 
portant crops by principal producing 
states, with percentage as compared with 
last year’s plantings, follows: 














CORN 
Acreage % of 1941 
3s. cb ena' ene 4,807,000 109 
PE BONE ceseviscnse 690,000 102 
Pennsylvania ........ 1,320,000 103 
SED bhbed ods céveeeses 3,317,000 102 
DEN cavescesecces 4,131,000 105 
 sesceescevuses 8,027,000 105 
Michigan 1,584,000 105 
Wisconsin 2,385,000 106 
 , P 9,752,000 107 
Missouri 4,490,000 115 
North Dakota ....... 1,202,000 107 
South Dakota ....... 3,048,000 102 
og) ees 7,436,000 109 
) Peer 3,149,000 120 
SD, sis oeewe mavens 2,035,000 110 
0 rrr eee 5,485,000 108 
| TTT 1,068,000 106 

DURUM 
DN” 5 doe.es Wee 60,000 78 
North Dakota ........ 1,784,000 87 
South Dakota ........ 357,000 76 

OTHER SPRING WHEAT 

BEImmemetR ccc ccc esse 1,156,000 92 
North Dakota ........ 6,233,000 98 
South Dakota ........ 2,311,000 97 
rere 2,025,000 83 
ey snasncess 257,000 76 
Washington 317,000 65 
CGO se cee cvsseoeses 153,000 100 

OATS 
BMimmesotea oc ccccccces 4,252,000 98 
Ow YWOFK .cccccecies 881,000 103 
Pennsylvania ......... 885,000 101 
PPPS rere Tere 1,279,000 105 
. n-0-9 04604500688 1,373,000 102 
REE 6664668 609'e0e0 3,571,000 96 
Michigan ....scccscece 1,458,000 108 
Wisconsin ..ccccccees 2,408,000 105 
, PPP E TEP ere 5,212,000 91 
BEUNOUN ccccvcccvcves 2,201,000 105 
North Dakota ........ 2,086,000 114 
South Dakota ........ 2,293,000 102 
Nebraska ° 2,011,000 102 
Kansas 1,901,000 110 
Oklahoma 1,618,000 107 
BOMBS cccccccsscccere 1,897,000 102 
Montana .....eeeeeees 489,000 115 
TGA ceccccccecccces 189,000 105 
WHOGMIME cecccccccces 157,000 120 
Colorado ..cccccccces 205,000 110 
Washington ........+.. 228,000 135 
GEOMOR cccccsecccoces 315,000 103 
California .....-.e065 164,000 120 

BARLEY 
MEIMMOREER cc ccccccocuse 1,856,000 111 
SRIGME ovaccccocvcces 110,000 157 
RED cccecccecctece 200,000 139 
ee 220,000 105 
WiscOmein ..cccccseces 511,000 94 
BOWE ccccccccccvevese 210,000 80 
a rer ee 258,000 120 
North Dakota . 2,184,000 120 
South Dakota 2,321,000 125 
POGUTOEMR cc cccvcccess 2,174,000 104 
BEOMERD ci cvcesvevenes 1,888,000 130 
Oklahoma ....eeeeeee 786,000 130 
TE pe acviscaedaauve 419,000 110 
Montana ...ccccccoses 321,000 150 
rer eT 390,000 130 
COD. cetceeacen es 865,000 125 
LS arr ec. 160,000 133 
Washington .......... 314,000 215 
ee 325,000 166 
CRUFOTMIA wccccccvcss 1,654,000 135 

FLAXSEED 

po TET eee 1,585,000 110 
BTR i cncescceveseccre 242,000 88 
North Dakota ....... 1,051,000 137 
Pre 320,000 199 
South Dakota . 24,000 120 
i” ree o6 240,000 158 
California ...ccseccces 200,000 94 





SOYBEANS (FOR ALL PURPOSES) 


QO eheicia cveccccccse 1,403,000 152 
BREE «ov c.cccesccvcce 1,747,000 145 
PEE waved eesndasees 3,703,000 135 
BOR. cc cccccccvevesces 2,241,000 170 
BEISBOUTI 2 ncsccccccece 742,000 140 
TROMGRS oc ccccccccccces 200,000 241 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS F. WEST, TEXAS 
GRAIN TRADE FIGURE, DIES 
Fort Wortn, Texas.— Thomas F. 
West, well-kno-vn Fort Worth grain man, 
died here March 18 after a lingering 
illness. He was 44 years old. For over 
20 years he had been engaged in the 
grain business, first in Fort Worth, the 
place of his birth, then for several years 
at Lubbock, Texas, then again in Fort 
Worth. Mr. West served with a combat 
division in France during the first World 
War. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TO ERECT ELEVATOR 
Corcoran, Cat.—The Central Valley 
Warehouse & Milling Co., operated by 
Elmer C. Von Glahn, will erect a $40,- 
000 grain elevator here. 
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RECAPPED TIRES MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR APRIL 


Limited Number of Farmers and Traveling 
Salesmen Will Be Supplied, OPA 
Announcement Indicates 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A recent an- 
nouncement by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration indicates that recapped tires 
will be made available for limited num- 
bers of farmers and traveling salesmen 
during April. 

The April supply of 500,000 will repre- 
sent the first release of tires for passen- 
ger cars other than those listed as eli- 
gible under rationing program for new 
tires. 

It was emphasized that the needs of 
the persons eligible for new tires will be 
tak _n care of before recaps are granted 
to list “B” applicants. 

To make certain this policy is followed, 
local rationing boards are forbidden to 
grant purchase certificates to list “B” 
applicants until April 25. 

Included in those eligible under list 
“B” are cars used in the transportation 
of produce and supplies to and from the 
farm if an applicant operating such farm 
does not own or possess a truck or other 
practicable means of transportation, and 


_ears used in the transportation of travel- 


ing salesmen who are engaged in the 
sale of farm, extractive or industrial 
equipment, foods or medical supplies, the 
distribution of which is essential to the 
war effort. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES, INC., 
BUYS JERSEY BREAD CO. 


Parerson, N. J.—The Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., has pur- 
chased the Jersey Bread Co., wholesale, 
retail and house-to-house plant, 317 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Paterson, from 
Richard F. Meyer and John Hagy, who 
have been operating it since last sum- 
mer. J. A. Siedler, formerly associated 
with the Continental Baking Co., will 
manage the plant, James F. Elliott, gen- 
eral manager of the Hathaway Bakeries, 
has announced. 

The Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., control 
11 plants in New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Rhode Island. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAFEWAY STORES REPORT INCOME 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Safeway Stores, 
Ine., report net income for 1941 of $5,- 
036,060, after all charges and income and 
excess profit taxes, comparable with $4,- 
786,651 net income in 1940. The sales 
total for 1941 showed an increase of 
$75,802,762 over that for the preceding 
year, and the average number of stores 
operating was 2,660 compared with 2,671 
in 1940. Daniel Reeves, Inc., and the 
N:.tional Grocery chains were absorbed 
during the year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BILL CONCERNS BREAD WEIGHTS 

New York, N. Y.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into the city council to stand- 
ardize bread weights to 12 oz, 1 lb, 20 
oz, 24 oz, or multiples of 1 lb, and mois- 
ture content of a loaf of bread to 38%. 
It is claimed by sponsors of the bill that 
the present variety in bread sizes and 
weights is confusing to consumers and 
that the proposed measure will aid in 
the federal government’s campaign to 
eliminate profiteering in food products. 
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TRAFFIC REGULATION 
SEEN AS RESULT OF 
STORAGE SPACE LACK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard has pointed out that 
grain storage in the country is in dire 
straits with a huge crop coming up. He 
said that the United States was prac- 
tically out of storage facilities for wheat. 

L. M. Betts, manager of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads car service 
division, warned that because of already 
crowded storage conditions, movement of 
crops to market will have to be regulated, 
as was done last year when limited em- 
bargoes were invoked at many terminals. 

¥ ¥ 
Wheat Movement Studied 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The conference here 
March 26 between railway representa- 
tives and the grain trade to consider the 
new crop wheat movement was inconclu- 
sive beyond clear indication that cars 
would be supplied for grain loading only 
against evidence that storage space would 
be instantly available at destination. Ab- 
solutely no cars, it was officially stated, 
would be available either for delayed 
billing at points of origin or for storage 
at delivery points. 

The representatives of the grain trade 
gave counter assurances that every pos- 
sible effort would be made to co-operate 
in the program. The spirit of accommo- 
dation was evident throughout the con- 
ference and, with all possible aid from 
the government in encouraging farm stor- 
age, no serious congestion is expected. 
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OREGON DEALERS TO MEET 
IN PORTLAND ON MAY 22 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The annual con- 
vention of the Oregon Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association will be held at the 
Multnomah Hotel here on May 22, ac- 
cording to a decision of the board of 
governors. 

The question of holding a convention 
has been discussed freely by the board 
for the past two months. It was finally 
left to a vote of the membership,: and 
the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of 
holding the convention as usual. 

President Dan Hogan immediately 
after the board meeting named Howard 
Hadley, past president, of McMinnville, 
as general convention chairman; B. R. 
Pooley, Walter Scott, Sr., and Walter 
Scott, Jr., in charge of entertainment, 
and Hugh Stoll, treasurer, as finance 
chairman. 

Indications from the country point to 
as large attendance as usual despite gas 
and tire shortages on this coast. Country 
feed dealers have already indicated they 
will travel in groups or by bus and train 
to the convention. 
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OPERATIVES OF ELEVATORS 
PLAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


A tentative program for the annual 
conference of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, to be held at the 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb., April 9-11, 
has been released. The meetings will 
center principally around problems which 
affect the grain trade as a result of the 
war. 

Aside from a trip to “Boys’ Town” 
on Friday morning, both mornings and 
afternoons of the convention’s three days 
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are given over to discussions. Among 
the speakers and subjects will be: J. L. 
Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, 
“Personal Problems in Wartime”; C. R. 
Cotter, Grain Dealers National Fire In- 
surance Co., Omaha, “Wartime Protec- 
tion”; Grover C. Meyer, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Power & Light Co., “Power Prob- 
lems”; Harry R. Clark, Omaha Grain 
Exchange, “Milling and Baking Tests”; 
Arthur McKinley, Omaha Elevator Co., 
“Loading and Shipping Requirements” ; 
and Richard E. Miller, THe Norruwest- 
ERN Miter, Minneapolis, “Infestation.” 
Subjects not as yet assigned to speakers 


include: “Protection from Sabotage,” 
“Static,” “Priorities,” “New Wheat Va- 
rieties,’” and “Accident and Injury Pre- 
vention.” There will be a number of 
round table discussions on grain han- 
dling, safety and types of grain. 

Trophies for winners in the society’s 
annual safety contest will be awarded at 
the banquet to take place the last eve- 
ning of the meeting. Paul Christensen, 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapo- 
lis, president of the organization, will 
preside. The Omaha-Council Bluffs Chap- 
ter of the society is in charge of the 
program. 
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POOLING DELIVERY SERVICE 
WILL GET GOVERNMENT AID 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation announces that it 
will advise and assist local business en- 
terprises seeking to readjust local deliv- 
ery services as a means of conserving 
trucks, tires and other equipment and 
materials. Proposed plans for pooling 
deliveries, curtailing services, or other 
joint action may be submitted to the 
ODT for consideration and approval un- 
der an arrangement worked out with the 
Department of Justice. 











Bread Wrapping Machine. 


WHAT NEXT? 


Progress in packaging continues apace. The 
future will bring many new innovations, 
AMF will contribute its part through the 
scientific development of better packaging 


equipment. 


BUT... BAKERS TODAY 
NEED A GOOD LOOKING 


PACKAGE TO SELL BREAD 


Wrapped bread is now taken for granted. The 
problem today is not whether to wrap but 
how well to wrap. From coast to coast bakers 
have found that their answer to better wrap- 
ping at less cost is the famous AMF Standard 


for cleanliness or appearance. 


Packaging 


WASN’T A BAKER’S 
PROBLEM IN 


Until a few decades ago the prod- 


1790 


ucts of the bakery were sold with- 
out benefit of protective wrapping. 


Before that there was little regard 


Only recently AMF introduced the End Labeling Device for automatically 
affixing end labels on bread. It is now widely accepted as an aid to better 
looking packages and securely sealed ends. 


Illustration of the old time bakery was obtained from the BETTMAN 
ARCHIVES. It is a woodcut of a late 18th century bakery. 


QS Zudad wren WRAPPING MACHINE 





AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 


_ Se 





New York, 
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Matzoth With a 
Victory V 


Unchanged for 2,000 years, matzoth, 
the Jewish Passover bread, has come 
from the oven this year in a new form— 
with a victory V. 

At the opening of the Passover depart- 
ment in R. H. Macy & Co., large New 
York department store, the victory mat- 
zoth will be on display, though not for 
sale. One, the largest matzoth ever 
baked, is four feet, and the other V but 
six inches high. They will be used at a 
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community Seder, or ceremonial dinner, 
to be served under the auspices of the 
Jewish Welfare Board to 500 Jewish 
soldiers and sailors. Max Manischewitz, 
one of the owners of B. Manischewitz 
Co., Jersey City bakers in whose plant 
the V matzoths were baked, will be host. 

A limited number of the matzoths are 
being baked with the “stitching” in the 
three dots and a dash of Morse code V, 
which has become synonymous with vic- 
tory. 

It is believed that this is the only 
change in shape that has been made in 
the matzoth since the traditional round 


shape gave way to the square when the 
matzoth became machine-made. Manu- 
facture is under strict rabbinical super- 
vision from the grinding of the flour un- 
til the final packaging, and the mechan- 
izing process was opposed by many of 
the orthodox Jews. Through all of the 
centuries since the of the 
Hebrews were saved while the Egyptians 


first born 


were smitten, unleavened bread has been 
served as a symbol at the Passover; but 
this is the first time that the prayers 
not only of a race but of a nation have 
been reflected the 
bread’s form. 


so graphically in 












Sutcessful Bakers’ experience indi- 
cates that enrichment with ‘*B-E-T-S"’ 
— bread-enrichment tablets — is the 
most practical, dependable method now 
in use. 

For you simply drop ‘‘B-E-T-S" 
into water, where they dissolve in a 
minute or less, and add at the sponge 
or dough stage. Those troublesome 
calculations and extra operations are 
eliminated. No weighing or waste 
of precious enrichment nutrients; no 
change of formula or procedure. 

The ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ method of enrich- 
ment is flexible, too! Assuming that 
100 pounds of patent flour produces 
150 pounds  s white bread, one 
‘“B-E-T-S"" tablet per 100 pounds of 
flour adds enough vitamin Bi, niacin 
and iron to enrich each loaf safely 
above the recommended levels, when 
baked according to average formula 
and procedure. 

«4 increasing the percentage of 
'‘B-E-T-S"" you can easily produce a 


economical 


“« B-E-T-S 


Gop Enrichment 


REG. U. S. PAT. OF 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 





premium \oaf with maximum vitamin 
and iron content. Use lower percent- 
ages of **B-E-T-S'’ with long-extrac- 
tion flours. 

This method also allows you to 
vary the amount of leavening-agent « 
in your bread as needed to ola 
the best loaf. 

Proved stability! ‘*B-E-T-S"’ assure 


WINTHROP 
ur 











minimum “enrichment losses’’ in baking; 
retain their potency well over a year when 
stored under normal conditions. 

For extra accuracy and economy, 
‘*B-E-T-S"’ are scored to break easily 
into quarter-sections when used in 
etl Reni, parts of doughs, or with 
flour of high vitamin Bi content. 





FOR YOUR FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
USE 


“CRYSTALLINE B, WINTHROP“ 


Adequate stocks of “‘B-E-T-S” — also of 
“CRYSTALLINE B; WINTHROP”, pure 
crystalline thiamine hydrochloride — are 
available at convenient points for quick de- 
livery. Write NOW for latest price schedules. 











ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ball Bearing 
Conservation 


One of the most difficult replacement 
parts for machinery and equipment in 
the bakery is and will be ball bearings, 
for their uses are so many and varied 
on war machinery that few are going to 
be left for our industry. 

When one cannot obtain something for 
replacement one conserves what one has 
—and this applies to ball bearings as 
well as to anything else. The chief way 
to prolong the life of ball bearings is 
by rigid and thorough lubrication at- 
tention. 

Lubrication experts offer the follow- 
ing suggestions to bakers wishing to 
prolong the useful life of ball bearings: 

(a) Guard against corrosion. Ask 
that corrosion question about the oil 
you are using for it is the most over- 
looked point in ball bearing lubrication. 
Don’t use an oil that doesn’t offer this 
protection. 

(b) Don’t overlubricate. Many ball 
bearings are ruined by too much lubrica- 
tion. An excess will cause the bearing 
to run at high temperature and result 
in leakage at the housing. 

(c) Make certain that the oil or grease 
being used is adapted to the operating 
temperatures of the bearings. This tem- 
perature is usually from 10 to 60° F. 
above the room temperature. 

(d) Where speed is above 10,000 r.p.m. 
use oil rather than grease for a ball 
bearing lubricant. This applies, also, 
when operating temperatures are above 
200° F. \ 

(e) Remember that your ball bearings 
will deteriorate more quickly from neg- 
lect than from normal wear and tear in 
service. 

(f) Make regular and thorough inspec- 
tions to see that your ball bearings are 
protected from dirt, rusting in the pres- 
ence of water and corrosion from chemi- 
cal action. 

(g) Bearings mounted in equipment 
which is to be stored for an indefinite 
period before being placed in service 
should be protected by antirust com- 
pounds or slushing greases. 
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BAKERS OF RHODE ISLAND 
PLAN NEW TRADE GROUP 


Provivence, R. I.—Organization of the 
Rhode Island Retail Bakers Association 
was begun by approximately 50 bakers 
and allied tradesmen under the leader- 
ship of George J. DeGiorgis, of this city, 
at a meeting held Feb. 24 at Narragan- 
sett Hotel here. 

The association’s first official meeting 
was held March 24 at Providence Gas 
Building here. 
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GENERAL BAKING DECLARES DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—General Baking Co. 
has declared a dividend of $2 per share 
for the period ended March 31, 1942, on 
the $8 preferred stock, payable April 
1 to the stockholders of record March 21. 
Another dividend of 10c per share on the 
common stock will be payable April 1 
to stockholders of record March 21. The 
announcement was made by George L. 
Morrison, president of the company, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors March 12. 
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CLOSE INSPECTION 


By This Bakery Owner Shows 
Most Excellent Bread With Only 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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ONE LESS CAUSE FOR 
WORRY 

There’s so much pessimism abroad in 
the land—a great deal of it justified, 
unfortunately—that a breath of optimism 
is needed just now to give the national 
soul an airing. Here is something to lift 
up every American. 

Dr. Logan Clendenning, the well- 
known authority, writes in Nation’s Busi- 
ness that the United States is today the 
healthiest large country in the world or 
The reported alarming 
rejections for military 


in all history. 
percentage of 
service is due, he says, to the stricter 
standards of 1940-41. Actually, the rec- 
ords indicate a distinct improvement 
since the Civil War and even a better 
condition than 1917. 

Dr. Clendenning ridicules the much- 
publicized claim of federal officials, trying 
to justify increased appropriations for 
their bureaus, that 40,000,000 Americans 
are slowly starving to death. The studies 
he has been making reveal no evidence of 
widespread malnutrition. To explain the 
diligently cultivated impression that we 
are a sickly, undernourished people, the 
doctor writes: 

“Tt seems to be an inevitable attitude 
of the official mind when elevated to a 
post which has to do with public health 
that the first thought is: ‘Now, I must 
scare the liver out of everybody or people 
will think I am no good. There wouldn’t 
be any sense in my appointment if the 
people’s health is all right. So let’s see 
how I can frighten them.’ ”—Nation’s 
Business. 

A SALE’S A SALE FOR ALL THAT 

If Diogenes were alive today and 
should happen to read this item, we’ll 
make a guess that he would put his lan- 
tern out and donate it to the cause in 
defense of our freedom and liberty. 

In spite of the fact that the millfeed 
had long since gone the way of all good 
cereals, and that no bill had ever been 
received in the interim of 30 years from 
its purchase, a Napa, Cal., farmer still 
considered it a lawful transaction. 

Consequently, when Mrs. Isabelle Stod- 
dard, retired owner of the Stoddard Mill- 
ing Co., of that city, opened her mail 
recently, she was greatly and agreeably 
surprised to find enclosed a draft for 
$30 for the feed bill plus $2 for accrued 
interest. An accompanying letter stated 
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that the charge slip had never been re- 
ceived and several subsequent inquiries 
had revealed that the mill had no record 
of the transaction, but promised to 
look it up. 

But, growing tired of waiting for the 
expected missive, the farmer at last sent 
in the amount, though remaining anony- 
mous.—I. M. T. 


THE CALL TO AUSTERITY 


Lonpvon, Eno.—It is astonishing how 
one can learn to do without many things 
that seemed absolute necessities before 
the war, in the way of food, clothes, com- 
forts, pleasures, etc., and not to pine 
after them. One adjusts one’s life ac- 
cordingly and finds happiness in simple 
things and even in practicing austerity 
for the sake of one’s and the great cause 
for which we are fighting. Almost every 
week we are called to make further sac- 
rifices and, except for the inevitable little 
grumble, they are accepted quite will- 
ingly by the majority of people. 

The existence of the “black market,” 
however, shows that there are some who 
selfishly try to get all they can for them- 
selves. Those who evade the regulations 
in this way, both seller and buyer, are 
likely to find themselves in very hot 
water from now onwards, as the govern- 
ment is determined to stamp out such 
unscrupulous dealings. Referring to the 
“black market” in a recent debate on the 
food situation in Parliament, Major 
Lloyd George, speaking for the Ministry 
of Food, said: 

“A matter of great interest to the 
people is the black market. The wider 
the Ministry of Food extends its control 
the greater the temptation for unscrupu- 
lous people to evade the regulations. As 
the war had progressed they (the Min- 


— 


istry of Food) had developed a consid- 
erable organization, employing over 800 
inspectors to deal with those people. 
One of the main difficulties had been 
the lenient view which many courts had 
taken of really serious offenses. How- 
ever, the law had recently been amended 
and offenders were being treated very 
much more severely. While it was true 
that the national larder was not seriously 
threatened by the activities of the black 
markets they were a danger to our cause 
and the government was determined they 
should be stamped out.” 

In a speech at the opening of a war- 
ship week in the Midlands, Lord Woolton, 
the Minister of Food, referred to the 
black market and said that if there were 
people willing to sell there are people 
who are buying. He assumed they need- 
ed moral support and he proposed to 
give it to them. Continuing, he said: 

“The time has come for a call to aus- 
terity—in living, in working and in think- 
ing—a call to a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility and a national awakening 
to a higher spiritual life and greater 
sense of patriotism. I shall be giving 
many opportunities for practicing auster- 
ity. You don’t know how much austerity 
you are practicing now. I have led you 
quietly along the road—some people say 
—up the garden. Slowly and gradually 
you have shed your pre-war extrava- 
gances—and you are the better for it.” 

He went on to say that he had pre- 
pared for loss of sources of supply by 
collecting “quite considerable” stocks of 
food. The country was living on some 
of them, but very few. He hated dig- 
ging into the stocks because once they 
began to eat more than they brought into 
the larder the end was bound to come. 
—L. F. B. 
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THE BAKER’S PLACE 
1N MODERN WAR 

A very great responsibility is thrown 
upon the baking trade. It has been 
clearly demonstrated in Britain—and 
probably in Germany and Russia, too, 
could we but learn the facts—that in 
modern warfare where the civilian is in 
the front line so to speak with aerial 
bombing and long distance shelling, the 
baker is one of the most vital men in the 
community. It is to him that the people 
turn when bombs destroy their homes, 
their jobs, their transport and their nor- 
mal essential services; bread then be- 
comes in grim truth “the staff of life.” 
Tales of heroic devotion to the service of 
the community by British bakers, under 
such conditions, are so common as to 
be commonplace; all who know the Aus- 
tralian baking trade will confidently ex- 
pect the bakers of this country to do pre- 
cisely the same should they be placed in 
like circumstances.—Australasian Baker 
and Millers’ Journal. 


MARCH PLOWING 
Whipped by the wind the plowman 
goes; 


From his sharpened share the dark 
sod flows. 


The sod curls back like a sweet ripe 
rind 

Licked by the tongue of the long 
black wind. 


The last frost flicked from the quick- 
ening ground 

The share cuts through with a sing- 
ing sound. 


The share cuts through with a song 
of grain, 

Clouds sag low with their cool black 
rain. 


The wind whips out from the cir- 
cling hills, 

Crows flap down where the rich sod 
spills ; 

Ebon crows with their raucous cries, 


Blown like tatters of the low dark 
skies. 

Spring’s in the saddle with a crack 
and slash, 

For the black March wind is a long 
whiplash ! 


—Mavupe Greene PrinceHovuse. 
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SHORTER CONTRACT LIMIT 

‘tee supply of wheat, both now and prospectively 

in the new crop year, is and will continue to be 
virtually controlled by government. Its price also 
is and will continue to be controlled, either by the 
“parity” requirement of Congress or the somewhat 
conflicting pressure to keep food commodity prices 
“in line.” Millfeed prices, upon which the price of 
flour to a considerable degree depends, already are 
under the influence of government wishes with actual 
control quite possibly around the corner. 

Under these conditions, and particularly because 
any and all government price action is more likely 
to be on the “down” than the “up” side, there is little 
incentive to bakers to try to outguess the government 
in their flour commitments so long as these wartime 
controls continue in effect. 

Furthermore, considering these *same price factors 
and the growing difficulty in hedging under constantly 
narrowing “free” futures markets, the same counsel 
applies—perhaps in even greater degree—to millers. 
It is, indeed, quite possible that every flour trade 
interest would be well served by a self-imposed war- 
time restriction limiting the delivery period to perhaps 
half the present 120-day limit. 
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NO BACKWARD STATE THIS 


HE circumstance that South Carolina, highest in 

percentage of illiteracy and second highest in per- 
centage of negro population among all the states, 
should be the one to point the way toward required 
flour and bread enrichment has, of course, no signifi- 
cance beyond its further illustrating the great truth 
that in these topsy turvy times in the world the most 
unexpected things can and do occur in the most aston- 
ishing places. 

On the other hand, however, it is appropriate that 
leadership in what is likely to become a nation-wide 
movement should be taken by one of the states in 
which there probably is the greatest number of pel- 
lagrins and where the results of iron deficiency are 
most widely current. It is, indeed, not improbable 
that if the entire enrichment program could be con- 
centrated in those sections and among those people 
that chiefly suffer from dietary lacks, the beneficial 
results would be multiplied and the costs greatly 
reduced. 

But, much as another southern state, Oklahoma, 
recently has taken leadership in opposition to slowing 
down of the war production program by inordinate 
demands of labor leaders, so has South Carolina, 
usually, if probably unfairly, regarded in the North 
as a somewhat backward state—stepped boldly to the 
front in accepting the counsel of nutritional authori- 
ties, not only in prescribing what kind of bread people 
shall eat but making any other kind legally unobtain- 
able. Here surely is an example in progress. 

There is, it is true, something pretty paradoxical 
in making plain flour and a plain loaf of wheaten 
bread, of such tested and time-honored purity and 
wholesomeness that it has become universally known 
as “the staff of life,” a bootleg product, the illicit 
handler of which may be sent to jail for thirty days. 
There is also to the lay mind, although some men 
learned in the law hold to the contrary, a reasonable 
doubt of the authority of law, under our form of 
government, to make a criminal offense out of merely 


selling a loaf of bread baked from the pure product ; 


of wheat as it comes from the field. 

We do not mean to add the problem to our already 
too great task of worrying about affairs in the world, 
but we suspect that when these fateful wars are 
ended, something will have to be done about, for 
instance, streamlining our ancient friend Omar the 
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Tentmaker. It was he who wrote in verses not worthy 
of having lived so long that “A book of verses under- 
neath the bough, a jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and 
thou . . . were Paradise enow.” Omar’s paradise 
recently was sadly nicked in one of its components, 
but the jug of wine proved its ability to survive and 
again become respectable. Now we find another 
quarter of the poet’s paradise, bread, getting it in 
the neck. Can it be that books of verses, too, will 
come under the legal ban? On a selective basis, that 
would probably meet with weak protest, although, as 
in the case of bread, thirty days in jail would appear 
to be a disproportionate penalty for bad poetry. 

Yet we may some time be left with only the “thou” 
of the poet’s vision. And if we are correct in assum- 
ing that the “thou,” as here used, refers to a lady, 
we are going to depend upon the traditional southern 
gallantry of the legislators of South Carolina to stop 
before it be forever too late. We are going to pin 
vur faith, should the dread proposal be made, to 
some orator of the Deep South rising up to declare 
that “you may take my wine if you will, my verses 
if you must, my pellagra if you can, but leave me 
my ‘thou.’” Perhaps adding “and if that be treason 
—make the most of it.” 
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MERELY LOOKING AROUND 


MID all of the current furor over increasing the 
supply and lowering the cost of animal feeds, 
we have wondered why some of the top thinkers-up 
have not explored the possibilities of making prac- 
tically effective the occasionally theoretically discussed 
device of increasing wheat consumption and expand- 
ing the feed supply by merely requiring millers to 
grind a greater amount of wheat in the production 
of each barrel of flour; simply reversing the tradi- 
tional war-time scarcity formula of increasing extrac- 
tion of flour, thus making it poorer, and instead de- 
creasing the rate of extraction, thus making the flour 
better, with more needed animal feeds automatically 
resulting. 

It is obvious that the grinding of, for instance, 
an added bushel of wheat for each barrel of flour 
produced would result in consumption of an added 
one hundred million bushels of wheat per annum and 
increase the country’s supply of needed millfeeds by 
three fourths. It also would result in everybody, rich 
and poor alike, having the very finest quality of 
wheat flour. This, when enriched, would raise the nu- 
tritional level of the whole dietary and almost certainly 
increase the consumption of bread which, in the war- 
time program, is what we have the most of and which 
supplies the greatest energy for least cost among all 
foods. This is the more desirable in view of the in- 
sufficient supplies of sugar. 

Rather curiously the whole cost of the device 
would be small. At the present level of wheat and 
millfeed prices the amount to be added to the flour 
cost to take up the slack on millfeed would not ex- 
ceed twenty-five cents per barrel. Even assuming a 
decline in relative millfeed prices resulting from the 
greater supply and including perhaps twenty per cent 
added processing cost, the amount by which the flour 
price would be increased would not be more than a 
third of that imposed by the uneconomic and now 
legally defunct processing tax. In this case, however, 
every additional cent paid for bread would go, not 
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to the grower for raising less wheat, but directly to 
reducing costs and increasing production of meats 
and dairy and poultry products, of which we now 
have least. 

No one,. so far as we know, ever has undertaken 
to forecast the effect of such a shaking-up of long 
established milling practice. But we have heard in- 
telligent millers express the view that if it were put 
into effect with fair regard for uncompleted contracts 
and administered in a reasonably co-operative spirit, 
it would simply be a part of milling’s war job to 
adapt itself to the circumstance. Certainly, as con- 
ditions now stand, it could not much. affect milling 
profits downward; and the fact that it automatically 
would increase rate of mill operation by something 
like twenty per cent might in some way develop as a 
compensating advantage. 

We ourselves are by no means disposed to promote 
this “invention,” particularly in view of the record 
that so many upsetting inventions do not work. Yet 
it does appear that there should be some better way 
to work out this wheat situation and feed need than 
through uneconomic grinding of wheat for animal 
consumption and fixing prices here, there and every- 
where. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





THE SPIRIT OF BAKING 


WE just have read with highly appreciative in- 

terest an official account of proceedings of a 
recent meeting of the Baking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to the War Production Board. What espe- 
cially stirred our interest was a schedule of suggested 
changes in methods of bakery operation to trim pro- 
duction, sales and deliveries of baked products to war- 
time demands, all of which originated with the bakers 
themselves rather than with authorities who, in the 
gray NRA days, possessed power to “crack down” 
and excessive eagerness to exercise it. 

Today a very much more comprehensive reorgani- 
zation of methods is being worked out, with the 
initiative flowing from the industry itself rather than 
descending in an unwelcome flood from high official- 
dom. All of the adopted or pending programs are 
more or less related to the freedom of commercial 
competition. 

Indeed, while our contact with and knowledge of 
other industries is more distant than with baking, 
we know of none in which the essence of co-operation 
with the program of war needs is more wholly volun- 
tary. It is to be kept in mind, too, that all of this 
has to do with the very first essential of the country’s 
needs, both for prosecution and civilian morale and 
well-being,—bread. Lack of bread, plenty of bread 
and bread of the best possible quality is having a 
great deal to do with the success or lack of success 
everywhere in war tortured Europe. So far, and as 
far as can be seen into the future, there will be no 
lack of bread in this greatly blessed land. Yet the 
goodness of it, the generosity of daily supply of it, 
even the price of it, have very much to do with the 
whole spirit and course of events. 

So to the whole extent with which the baking in- 
dustry responds whole-heartedly, willingly and intelli- 
gently with both such positive demands and negative 
restraints as may be desirable or necessary, it is 
engaged in the country’s service as vitally, if less 
dangerously, than if it were a part of the armed 
forces or engaged in supplying materiel for them. 

We are quite sure the leadership of the baking 
industry does not regard itself as meriting any badge 
of honor for doing its obvious duty. Yet the spirit 
in which it is doing it is worthy of this passing com- 
ment. Which may be illustrated by an incident which 
just comes to mind. We asked a high official of one 
of the great baking companies what would be the 
effect of some restraint then being discussed, and 
his reply was, “Hell, I don’t know, but we’ll find a 
way to work it out; and if we couldn’t we should be 
in some other kind of business.” 
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Banning of White Bread for 
Duration Surprises Britain 


Lonvon, Eno.—Official banning of 
white bread for the remainder of the 
war was preceded by what was generally 
supposed false unfounded 
The public was not inclined to 


believe such an order would be issued. 


were and 


rumors. 


Early in March some of the leading 
daily papers said the making of white 
bread was to be banned in the near fu- 
ture and its place taken by the national 
wheatmeal loaf. Their announcement was 
so worded as to appear official, but it was 
not really so—at least it was premature. 
The supposition is that it was based 
on a statement made by Major Lloyd 
George, the parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, during a debate 
in Parliament on the bread question. 
Major Lloyd George said: 

“If they (the Ministry of Food) in- 
creased the extraction rate of flour to 
85%, they would save shipping space and 
supply bread with certain nutritive ad- 
vantages, but because of the consequent 
reduction in the supply of animal feed- 
ingstuffs they would lose a_ certain 
amount of milk, meat or eggs; also, they 
would have a bread which frankly was 
not what the people preferred. Only the 
government. were in position to know at 
what moment the balance tipped down 
on the side of 85% extraction. When 
and if that decision were taken the change 
would be effected without delay.” 

In the subsequent debate a member 
stated that by the universal use of the 
wholemeal loaf the saving in the volume 
of shipping would be anything from 
700,000 to 1,000,000 tons per year and, 
of course, the advocates for the universal 
use of the national wheatmeal loaf seized 
on the opportunity to urge compulsion. 

From the remarks made by various 
people on reading in the press about the 
prospect of the disappearance of white 
bread from the daily menu, it is evident 
that the majority of the public will find 
it a great hardship to be forced to eat, day 
in and day out, the national wheatmeal 
bread, although Sir Ernest Graham-Lit- 
tle, the ardent champion of that bread, 
says he is of the opinion that compul- 
sion to eat it will not be resented. 

Recommending to Parliament that the 
white loaf should be prohibited, Sir 
Ernest declared that wholemeal bread 
contained over twice as much iron as 
white, 10 times as much vitamin A and 
three times as much vitamin B. Bleach- 
ing destroyed the whole of vitamin A, 
he said, the greater part of vitamin B, 
and half of the iron content of white 
bread. The decision to vitaminize bread 
was not suddenly produced as a scientific 
proposition, but had been adopted by 
the trade in order to help the trade. 
There was no doubt that the white loaf 
was losing popularity at the time. Was 
it really desirable at this critical stage to 
go on with the system of vitaminization 
and incur still further expense? 


Sir Ernest said there was anxiety in 
the medical profession at the incidence 
of deficiency diseases. There had been 
a certain deficiency in the diet. The 
introduction of the national wheatmeal 
loaf started with something of a rush, 
but success was endangered by certain 
omissions. It was supposed to be to a 
certain specification, but no measures 
were taken to punish breach of the regu- 
lations, and it was brought to a state 
of affairs in which the national wheat- 
meal loaf was thoroughly discredited. It 
was very difficult to procure, and its 
consumption had been steadily going 
down. When we were in a death grapple 
could we really afford to take out 25% 
of the wheat? There had been strong 
control of the production of bread and, 
he thought, of the Ministry of Food, by 
a combine of millers who controlled be- 
tween 80 and 90% of the mills. They 
were able to exercise pressure in many 
ways. 

Sir S. Reed, member for Aylesbury, 
supported Sir Ernest’s plea that the Min- 
istry of Food should reconsider its atti- 
tude toward the national wheatmeal loaf. 
He said that the whiter a loaf was the 
better was its sale. That was due not 
to the millers nor the bakers, who had 
to produce what the public demanded, 
but in part to what was a weakness in 
our national character—a feeling of snob- 
bery in regard to the white loaf as being 
something better than any substitute. 

Major Lloyd George replied that there 
was no justification for the suggestion 
that the Ministry of Food was completely 
in the hands of the millers as regards 
flour, and that there was no evidence 
that food rationing was affecting the 
health of the people. 
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POINTS RATIONING SCHEME 
IN BRITAIN IS EXTENDED 


Lonvon, Eno.—Since the beginning of 
the year there has been considerable ex- 
tension of the “points” rationing. ‘The 
points rationing scheme was introduced 
on Nov. 17, 1941, and a special ration 
book was issued for the purpose, which 
was nicknamed the “pink ’un.” This book 
is divided into three kinds of coupons, 
marked “A,” “B” and “C,” which can 
only be used between the dates shown on 
the coupons—a four-week period. 

Each person is entitled to 16 points 
per four weeks. The coupons marked 
“A” count one point each, coupons 
marked “B” also one point, and coupons 
marked “C” two points. There are four 
of each of these coupons and they can 
be used at any time within the four- 
week period at any shop licensed to sell 
the goods concerned. This means that 
the purchaser is not obliged to buy from 
any one special trader, as is the case 





with respect to meat, bacon, sugar, but- 
ter, margarine and cooking fats. 

At first the points rationing only cov- 
ered various kinds of canned goods, in- 
cluding meats and fish, but on Jan. 26 
of this year the scheme was extended to 
cover dried fruits, pulses and some ce- 
reals, four additional points only being 
allowed, namely, 20 in all. Coupons 
must be surrendered for the commodities 
concerned on the following scale: 

Two points per pound.—Whole rice 
(excluding ground rice, flaked rice and 
other rice products), sago, tapioca, im- 
ported dried beans (excluding seed 
beans), lentils and split lentils, split 
peas, any dried mixture composed in 
whole or in part of dried peas, beans, 
lentils and split lentils and split peas. 

Four points per pound.—Imported 
dried peas (excluding seed peas), 
threshed home-grown peas (hand-picked 
but excluding seed peas). 

Eight points per pound.—All dried 
fruits, including evaporated fruits and 
dates. 

The rationing of some of these com- 
modities is the direct result of the war 
in the Pacific, especially of rice, as the 
sources of supply are either in the 


enemy’s hands or are being bombarded. 
A further extension of the “points” 
scheme started on Feb. 23 to include 
canned fruit, such as apricots, peaches, 
pears and.pineapple from abroad, and 
home produced canned plums, logan- 
berries, blackberries, damsons and goose- 
berries; also canned tomatoes and peas 
and beans dried in brine. Canned fruits 
will require the surrender of 16, 12 or 8 
coupons, canned tomatoes 9, 6 or 3, ac- 
cording to size, and canned peas and 
beans 3, 2 or 1. 

A large proportion of these canned 
goods has come from the United States 
but, in view of the possible demand, the 
amount is not large. Shopkeepers are 
warned that only one allocation of canned 
fruit is being made and that they will 
not be able to replace stocks when these 
are sold. 

In connection with the points system, 
retailers and wholesalers can only obtain 
supplies of the goods concerned by the 
surrender of the appropriate number of 
points vouchers or of permits. Retail- 
ers present their point vouchers to their 
suppliers and wholesalers to their nom- 
inated dealer and in return receive their 
respective allocations. 





<> 


“Scorched Earth” Policy Meets Trade Journal 
Editor’s Criticism 


Lonpon, Eno.—An editorial entitled 
“Scorched Earth,” in a recent issue of 
Milling, of Liverpool, voices the opinion 
of a large number of people both in and 
without the grain and flour trades. In- 
terference with the production and free 
movement of grain and flour and the de- 
liberate destruction of grain and other 
food commodities for economic reasons, 
meets with fierce resentment generally. 

There is an uneasy feeling among the 
trade that the International Wheat Con- 
ference, which opened a long session in 
Washington last October, may be plan- 
ning restricted production of grain in 
post-war years, in view of past experi- 
ence of the proposals put forward at 
former international conferences of the 
kind. It is understood that the present 
conference is planning a post-war policy 
but it is hoped it will encourage produc- 
tion, and replenish the earth after the 
war, rather than attempt to restrict it. 

The editorial in Milling starts out with 
quoting from an article by Sir Stafford 
Cripps (until recently British ambassa- 
dor to the U.S.S.R. in Moscow, and now 
a member of the cabinet), in the Tribune 
of Feb. 6, as follows: 

“With an army of 9,000,000 and a 
vast number of refugees from the occu- 
pied areas and from the large centers of 
population close to the front lines, with 
many of the most fertile parts of the 
country occupied or ‘scorched,’ the prob- 
lem of feeding the people becomes one 
of immense difficulty, and beside it our 
own (Great Britain’s) food problem looks 
simple and easy of solution.” 

“It is a statement,” says the writer 


of the editorial, “that condemns planning 
policies that would fit agricultural pro- 
duction to consumption. The United 
States knew that war clouds were gather- 
ing in the Far East. Still it led the way 
to restriction of production. Canada was 
slower, fortunately, with the result that 
she found herself with a burdensome 
surplus of wheat that has proved to be 
a blessing. The Argentine would not 
agree to the proposals, or the democratic 
countries might easily have found them- 
selves not with a sufficiency but a short- 
age of wheat. 

“War is not the only agency to produce 
destruction and famine. Nature has done 
it on many occasions and will do it again. 
With these uncertainties constantly at its 
elbow, humanity ought to look with grave 
caution on any grandiose, presumptuous 
schemes that reckon’ on no more wars 
and no more harvest failures. Science 
has done a great deal, it is capable of 
doing a great deal more, but it has not 
yet succeeded in controlling Nature or 
the human mind. Indeed, the latter seizes 
on the discoveries of science to put them 
to ill and destructive uses. 

“It seems, therefore, that humanity 
should concern itself less with restriction 
of production than with the full use of 
the bounty of the earth. There are more 
than enough mouths to feed. There never 
was a surplus production in proportion 
to world population needs. 

“The ‘scorched earth’ policy might be 
all right for war purposes. In any other 
circumstances, it is a rejection of Divine 
bounty, a miserable confession of human 
selfishness and impotence.” 
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NEW BREAD STANDARD IN CANADA 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 1 


_—~<—_ 


Project Has Brought Forth Much Discussion, But Little Real 
Opposition, According to Reports—Trade Awaits 
Public Reaction to New Loaf 


By A. H. BAILey 


Canadian Manager THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada goes on a new 
bread standard on April 1. There has 
been a lot of discussion about this mat- 
ter, but little or no real opposition. 
The trades concerned are too anxious to 
see the war won to set up any resist- 
ance on their own behalf, while the gen- 
eral public have too little knowledge 
of the matter to take sides one way or 
the other. 

If the new bread tastes and looks as 
good as the old there will be no trouble 
so far as consumers are concerned, it is 
believed. Only an actual trial will show 
whether it will command and retain pub- 
lic favor. Bakers and millers have spent 
a lot of time and money in preparing for 
the change, but will not regret that if 


CAKE ICING BAN EFFECTIVE 
AFTER APRIL 6 


Vancouver, B. C. — The sweet- 
toothed proportion of this city’s pop- 
ulation received a short reprieve dur- 
ing the week when the Canadian 
sugar controller decreed that they 
would be allowed to purchase cakes 
covered with icing-sugar up to April 
6. The original date for the ban was 
April 1. The ban includes frosting, 
icing or sugar dusting on cakes and 
other bakery products but according 
to leading local bakers, the public will 
not have to go without a substitute, 
for sugarless icings have been the 
subject of much experimentation dur- 
ing the past few weeks. The recipes 
will include glucose, honey or some 
other form of sweetness. 





the bread becomes popular and remains 
so. Often in the past new forms of old 
foodstuffs have come into use and sold 
well for a while only to decline and dis- 
appear when the novelty wore off. 

As a matter of business Canadian bak- 
ers and millers will be delighted if the 
bread which is now being put out with 
government approval should become firm- 
ly established in public favor. This 
will solve a number of old and difficult 
questions for them. The bakery trades 
in particular are burdened with costs 
of production and delivery which do not 
add to the value of the products. If 
this can be eased or cleaned up under 
the new dispensation that will be a 
great relief and benefit. 

Even if the new flour should cost a 
little more, savings in other directions 
will offset that. For instance, the active 


good will of medical men, nutritionists 
and household science specialists will in 
the long run produce a substantial in- 
crease in total consumption of bread. 
For years some bakers have been trying 
to bring that about by advertising and 
sales promotion work among the consum- 
ing public. Individual companies in the 
past may have increased their sales but 
mostly it has been done at the expense 
of less aggressive competitors. If the 
new set-up results in a net increase in 
general consumption of bread everybody 
will profit. 

Interest in the new picture created 
by this Canadian war measure will focus 
on the ebb or flow of bread sales. 
Quite probably there will be an increase 
at first. The consumer of bread is al- 
ways willing to try anything which claims 
to be an improvement on what he is 
already getting, if it costs him nothing 
to try it. Then, as the novelty wears 
off, he becomes critical. If the palate 
continues to approve he may not apply 
any other test but some real or fancied 
improvement in health will clinch the 
matter. 

In this present case, the consumer 
definitely is being told that the new 
bread will improve his health. Nobody 
now doubts that vitamins do have some 
influence of this kind if the intake is 
properly prescribed and controlled. It 
remains to be ‘seen if vitaminized bread 
will do the job alone without any further 
bother to anybody. 
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Patent Sales Drop Foreseen 

Vancouver, B. C.—Top patent flour, 
long a best seller in the retail trade in 
this section, is expected to be relegated 
to the limbo of almost forgotten things 
when the new “vitaminized” product goes 
on sale here April 1. 

Flour dealers report considerable 
stocks of the new government-sponsored 
flour on hand here and it is expected that 
the sale will be launched with an exten- 
sive advertising campaign. The effects 
of the new flour are already being felt 
in the local flour trade. Sales of the 
regular white flour have been dropping 
off recently with the public waiting for 
the new product to come on the market. 

The feeling among local flour men is 
that not only will the new grind replace 
patents merely for its health-giving prop- 
erties but it will be cheaper, being sold 
at the same level as bakers patents, which 
are 40c below top patents. Manufac- 
ture of bread from the new flour is op- 
tional for bakeries, but it is expected that 


most of them will swing along and fea- 
ture the new type to meet public demand. 
While it is permissible to bake the 
new bread here after April 1, it 
is quite possible that Vancouver house- 
wives will have to wait for about a 
fortnight in order that bakers can secure 
the necessary stocks of milk powder to 
go into the mix. The government regu- 
lations call for 4% of the batch to be 
made up of milk powder but supplies of 
this dried milk are very low here owing 
to extremely large shipments overseas in 
recent months. 
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CANADIAN OFFICIAL LISTS 
BAKING AS RESTRICTED JOB 


Winnirec, Man.—Farm labor require- 
ments to maintain and increase Canada’s 
food output will be protected, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King told the House 
of Commons last week in outlining the 
government’s new national selective serv- 
ice plans. 

Mr. King also listed numerous jobs 
now termed “restricted occupations” and 
pointed out that men between 17 and 45, 
physically fit and without honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces cannot get 
a job in the “restricted occupations,” 
except by permit signed by a National 
Selective Service Officer. The new or- 
der does not apply to anyone already 
employed. 

The “restricted occupations,” which the 
government wants men over 45 and wom- 
en to fill, include work in restaurants, 
and all jobs in the making of biscuits, 
bread and pastry. The ruling apparently 
does not apply to the milling industry. 





* BLUEJACKET ca 








Wilfred McKnight is a wireless oper- 
ator in the Royal Canadian Navy. He 
was employed before his enlistment in 
September, 1941, as a sweeper at the St. 
Boniface mill of Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADIAN BAKERS 
LIMIT DELIVERIES, 
BREAD VARIETIES 


Toronto, Ont.—The baking industry 
of Canada is now working under regula- 
tions of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, effective March 23, which limit 
deliveries of bread and bakery products 
to one a day with no special or Sunday 
deliveries. Hospitals, the department of 
national defense, railroads and steamships 
are the only exceptions to which special 
or Sunday deliveries are permissible. 

The order of the board also reduces 


‘the number of varieties of bread and 


rolls. Docking, twisting dough, cross- 
panning, splitting or cutting dough be- 
fore baking are eliminated. All kinds 
of bread, including white, fancy, fruit, 
raisin, whole wheat, brown, rye and high 
vitamin (Canada approved) are affected. 
Each brand, type and shape constitutes a 
variety and no baker may turn out more 
than 15 varieties of bread and four va- 
rieties of rolls in any one day. 

Baking companies must maintain a 
gross weekly sales average of $150 for 
all routes operated in a city or town or 
$125 in villages and country districts. 
Return of “stales” or the changing of 
bread in stores for customers has been 
prohibited. Each loaf must bear the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
the weight of the loaf when baked, the 
retail price and the brand name if one 
is used. 
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CANADIAN STORAGE SPACE 
TO BE REDUCED BY RULING 


Winnirec, Man.—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners does not propose to re- 
new for the crop year 1942-48 the au- 
thority granted during the present and 
previous crop years for the operation 
of buildings as special annexes to coun- 
try elevators, according to an announce- 
ment by J. Rayner, secretary to the 
board. This ruling applies to such build- 
ings as garages, implement sheds, old 
houses, barns, etc. The buildings now 
licensed as special annexes have a total 
storage capacity of 6,619,000 bus. The 
ruling does not apply in any way to 
temporary storage annexes. 
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CANADA SETS MAXIMUM 


PRICE ON USED SACKS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian admin- 
istrator of used goods for the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has issued an 
order setting maximum prices for sale 
of used or second-hand sacks or bags. 

The prices range from $6.50 per 100 
for 50-lb vegetable and onion bags made 
of jute to $22 per 100 for heavy jute 
bags of the largest sizes. The order 
makes it illegal for anyone but a duly 
licensed bag manufacturer to destroy or 
mutilate any used or second-hand bag 
without permission of the administrator. 
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Air Raid Precaution 





* * BLACK-OUT FOR BAKERIES « « 


By Tom O'Gorman 





HERE is a job to be done in subjected to spasmodic raids, and we discourage civilian bombardment. 

blacking out bakeries. No plant must be prepared for complete black- The baking industry is essential to the 

owner or operator should assume — outs at all times. war effort, and it is our duty to prepare 
that “It can’t happen here” and neglect “Black-out,” as we know it at present, our plants and retail establishments for 


his duty. While it is not likely, at least has a three-fold purpose: (1) to oblit- continued operation during a black-out 
for the present, that we will undergo erate the tell-tale pattern of communi- or actual air raid, either of short or 
any large scale bombings, we may be ties; (2) to conceal locations; (3) to long duration. 





IN KEEPING 
WITH 


THE TIMES 
BAMACO 


Especially at a time when conservation of all supplies is 
imperative, BAMACO is an ideal shortening ingredient 
* for the baking industry. 








Following six years of active use by commercial bakers, 
BAMACO has demonstrated its ability to produce extra 
* pounds of dough. 


BAMACO is a natural emulsifying agent that more finely 
divides and distributes the fat content of the dough. 


Because of its greater absorption quality, RAMACQ in- 
creases yields and delays staling. 


AMACO BAMACO has proved itself a shortening saver. And it 


adds a vital factor that guarantees uniform expansion, per- 
AKES fect bloom, finest texture and a tempting taste that satisfies 


customers. 


ETTER Properly used, BAMACO_ will help bakers meet rising 
material and production costs. The original cost is com- 
RE AD paratively low. Order 100 Ibs today on our unconditional 


money-back guarantee. 


FOODS. IN = 150 BAY STREET, JERSEY CITY, NW. J. 


E. S. THOMPSON, President 





BROKERS— DISTRIBUTORS 


~BAMACO makes an ideal product for flour brokers and other dis- 
tributors to the baking industry to add to their business. 


Some territories are still available. 


Write or wire at once for further particulars about profit-making. 


BAMACO 
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We still have optimistic operators who 
have done very little in the way of 
preparation. 

On the morning of Feb. 25, southern 
California experienced its first actual air 
raid alarm. The first alarm sounded at 
2:25 a.m., and the “all clear” signal was 
not received until 7:22 a.m. This first 
lengthy experience has made us realize 
how poorly we had prepared for this. 
Although some plants have done a lot 
of work on black-out installations, there 
are many that have not. Those who had 
been careless had to discontinue opera- 
tions during the alarm because the law 
against light showing outside is being 
rigidly enforced. 

There is a ruling now that when 
“black-out” signal comes day or night, 
all traffic must stop and streets must 
be cleared. If this ruling stands, then 
we will not operate our trucks until the 
“all clear’ signal. But this should not 
interfere with production and loading, 
which must go on in order that our 
trucks may go out as quickly as possible 
and which may be done if plants are 
properly blacked out. 

This brings us to the problem of em- 
ployees getting to work if we should ex- 
perience a recurrence of early morning 
alarms. Since no traffic is permitted, 
there should be someone available at all 
times who can start operations. 

Most bakers are familiar with the 
methods employed after the first black- 
out was called—some methods were 
crude, others served their purpose well. 

The cheapest (first cost) and quickest 
method of obscuration is paint, which, I 
assure you, we used very liberally, and 
it does the job; but unless we have win- 
dows that open and admit the sunlight 
and ventilation we should go easy on the 
paint. Many industries are now re- 
moving sections of the paint and only 
using it where permanent black-out is 
practical. The following reasons are 
given: 

1. Difficult to remove. 

2. The risk of breakage through 
expansion (this has happened where 
the glass is set in a steel frame and 
exposed to the sun, the radiant en- 
ergy of the sun on painted glass 
causing expansion and breaking the 
glass. But, where glass is in a 
wooden frame, this is not as likely 
to happen.) 

3. Painting of windows only offers 
no protection against the splintering 
of glass. 

4. As in the case of a near miss, 
the window is broken, we still must 
have some other available material 
handy to obscure the light. 

The foregoing points against the use 
of paint are only mentioned in order 
that before being too liberal with the 
use of paint, a study of retaining as 
much natural light as possible will be 
of value to us. 

The method used by a very large bak- 
ery in Los Angeles—which has almost 
a complete glass front—is to paint alter- 
nate sections and the unpainted sections 
are fitted with curtains which can be 
pulled down on a moment’s notice. This 
gives them adequate sunlight and ven- 
tilation; cuts the lighting cost, but they 
can black out at any time. 

The following formulas have been tried 
and include the approximate cost of 
paint for both outside and inside obscu- 
ration. 


A dark heavy outside or asphalt 
paint can be applied with brush or 
spray at a material cost of approxi- 
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Eprror’s Nore.—An important topic 
for discussion at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers was the procedure used in blacking 
out baking plants during an air raid. The 
Los Angeles chapter of the society was 
assigned the subject, and Tom O’Gor- 
man, Armstrong Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, president of the Los Angeles 
chapter, presented the report at the 
national convention. This article con- 
tains the gist of his address made at 
the Chicago meeting. 





mately 5c per square yard. The fol- 
lowing formula for industrial black- 
out paint will produce about 10 gals 
of paint and will cover 700 to 800 
square yards at a material cost of 
approximately $18, or less than 3c 
per square yard: 

100 lbs of black ground in oil 

50 Ibs of paste drier 

2 gals of turpentine 


% gal of boiled linseed oil 
1 pt of Terebene 


This paint can be removed by the 
following mixture: 
5 gals benzine 
3.3 gals Acetone 
15 lbs paraffin wax 
making approximately 10 gals of re- 
mover. 
There also can be used for a satis- 
factory one coat interior the following: 
A pigment of carbon black and 
filler, 57% by weight, anil a medium 
of four parts gum and oil to six 


parts volatile thinner, 43% by 
weight. 
There are also “elastic” paints on 


the market which can be removed by 
peeling, but the cost will average 25c 
per square yard. 

Shades and curtains, although higher 
(first cost) if properly installed, have 
the advantage of feasibility. They may 
he adjusted to admit natural light dur- 
ing the day, but proper installation 
means that they should overlap the open- 
ing by about six inches on all sides. If 
secured at the top and weighted at the 
bottom, in case of a near miss, they would 
prove a great protection against flying 
glass. 

There is one more method that seems 
to be very satisfactory, and that is the 
use of plywood, masonite or corrugated 
fiber board, insulating wallboard and 
many others. These can be used by run- 
ning cleats across the top and bottom 
of windows and doors, and using these 
materials as sliding panels, or they may 
be. affixed to the top of windows and 
under skylights with hinges, pulleys and 
ropes so that on a moment’s notice those 
assigned to this work can have them in 
place. 

There are also less expensive materials 
that can be mounted on frames. These 
frames may be stored in a convenient 
place and with a little practice those 
assigned this duty will be able to get 
them in place quickly. 

No matter what method we use, there 
are a great many points to be consid- 
ered, as we have since found out. Ma- 
terial cost and maintenance and salvage 
of materials, as in the use of plywood, 
etc., are things to keep in mind. 

At the present time, only the simplest, 
least expensive types of obscuration seem 
warranted, but preparation should be 
made now for more permanent installa- 
tion. 

The question of whether or not per- 
manent black-out installation is practical 
from a cost standpoint, or to what ex- 
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tent we should go, is only one of the 
many problems of today. We have no 
way of knowing how long these war con- 
ditions will prevail, or what the enemy 
plans to do, but we must prepare over 
the long trend. If black-outs beconie 
frequent, and of long duration, and ac- 
tual raids come, we must be prepared. 
Before preparing to make permanent 
black-out installations which will offer 
protection against blast, flying pieces of 
glass, shell fragments, and incendiaries, 
all necessary measurements of glass areas 
should be recorded, plans should be 
drawn, material quantities and costs fig- 


ured, a blueprint of the plant should be 
available (framed on the wall), showing 
all gas and fire connections, main 
switches, etc., and we should avail our- 
selves of the expert advice of the many 
electrical engineers and other special- 
ists, whose services are free for the 
asking. Last, but not least, we should 
call on our fire department to assist in 
organizing fire drills and instructing per- 
sonnel, 

These are but a few of the many 
problems to be dealt with to insure the 
feeling of security and confidence. This 
feeling is then felt by our employees and, 
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in turn, the result is maximum produc- 
tion. 

An_ illustration 
done by 


of the work being 
research organizations is the 
use of phosphorescent paint. When ex- 
posed to light, it will give off a glow for 
approximately 45 minutes. Tests have 
been in progress for using this paint to 
mark ends of protruding machinery, fire 
exits, fire tools, door knobs, etc. A rope 
painted with this material is hung over- 
head leading to exits. This has been 
very successful where evacuation of a 
large number of employees might become 
necessary. 





UNITED STATES 
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* In total war the strength and vigor 
of the man at the lathe is as essential 
as that of the man with a gun. Food is 
a decisive material, and among foods 
bread is basic. 

Now, at the very time when men and 
women, civilian and soldier, need it most, 
you can provide them with bread en- 
riched with the victory vitamins. Do it 
economically with RED STAR Enriched 
B, YEAST. 


For Better Baking 
use these 
Red Star Products 
RED “STAR YEAST 
RED STAR YEAST FOOD 
RED STAR MALT SYRUP 


Your ENRICHED BREAD made with 





this yeast will meet the requirements of 
the Committee on Foods and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council. It 
contains essential thiamine (B,), iron, 
and pellagra-preventing niacin. 

You'll find RED STAR Enriched B, 
YEAST thoroughly dependable. It will 
help you to make that better bread which 
can be a real and 
toward winning this war. 


vital contribution 


Red Star Yeast and Products Company, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Make Enriched Bread with 


RED*STAR 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








PROCESS OF EVOLUTION.—Re- 
member way back when “Listen Amer- 
ica” went on the air with its plugging 
for better national nutrition? Paul Cor- 
nell, the great publicity taipan, who was 
going to put over the enrichment bally- 
hoo in a really big way, told the 
breadstuffs industries this would be one 
of the principal enrichment trumpets. 
Well, it was and is. But to the con- 
sternation of the breadstuffs industries 
enriched flour and bread turned up in 
the trumpet talk as a set of gracenotes 
on the end of the old branny theme 
tune. , 

A process of evolution has been going 
on ever since—slowly, after the fashion 
of evolutions. At first enriched bread 
came in at the tail end of the Golden 
Rule of good nutrition, always after 
“whole wheat bread or cereals.” There 
was no mention of the vital fact that 
enriched bread is white bread. Whole 
wheat was the basic recommendation, 
with this tongue-in-cheek reservation: 
If you prefer any other kind of bread 
than whole wheat see that it is enriched. 

Then came the slow toiling upward— 
impelled by what primordial and hidden 
forces? Enriched bread was moved out 
of the root cellar, in Golden Rule No. 
2, and even mentioned ahead of fruits, 
eggs, leafy vege- 
tables! 

The light grew in the midmorning of 
enrichment and suddenly appeared an 
effulgence—enriched bread was white 
bread. 

And now, at long last, the enriched 
loaf creeps toward the lead over whole 
wheat breads or cereals—it is sometimes 
mentioned first, with all the important 
implications there are in such seemingly 
small but potentially great protocol. 

We can do no better, in presenting the 
new order of things, than to quote from 
the March 8 “Listen America” script: 


meat, seafood and 


KENNEDY (John B., the renowned com- 
mentator and author): On the Island of 
Java, less than 50 years ago, a Dutch 
scientist by the name of Eijkman discovered 
that the dreadful disease, beri-beri, was 
caused by the lack of an unknown food 
substance. This food substance we now 
know as vitamin By. In less than 60 
years, science found the chemical formula 
of vitamin B,;, and industry found the way 
to put it into white bread and flour. This 
gigantic achievement, unparalleled in the 
record of food technology, ought to be 
benefiting every man, woman and child in 
America today who eats white bread. Ev- 
ery white bread eater who listens to these 
broadcasts knows it is his patriotic duty to 
use only enriched white bread and enriched 
white flour. But there is one more thing 
that all of you can do. On behalf of the 
Women's National Emergency Committee, 
under whose auspices these broadcasts are 
given, I ask every one of you to take upon 
yourselves the responsibility of spreading 
the use of enriched white bread and white 


flour. Here, if there ever was one, is a 
chance for democratic initiative. Be a 
missionary. Be a nuisance. Explain to 


your friends, your acquaintances, above all 
to your baker and your grocer, that our 
national health is taking a great and ab- 
solutely unnecessary loss when millions and 
millions of people who need the benefits of 
enriched bread are not getting them! 


Dr. Herbert Pollack, of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City, was on the 


program, and although there are some 
little expressions in his lines that might 
have been improved, he, too, sang of 
white bread: 


POLLACK: The thiamin intake of many 
people is cut down by two bad dietary hab- 
its: the habit of overcooking food and 
warming over meat, which greatly reduces 
its thiamin content, and the bad habit of 
eating ordinary white bread, which con- 
tains little, if any, thiamin. It is not easy 
to build a daily diet, using ordinary un- 
enriched white bread, which has had much 
of its thiamin removed. Therefore, as a 
matter of common sense, a large percentage 
of our people must have thiamin deficiency. 

KENNEDY: You spoke of unenriched 
bread. Does enriched bread contain as 
much thiamin as whole wheat bread? 

POLLACK: Yes, just about. And, by 
the by, Mr. Kennedy, just as is the case 
with everything in nature, the presence of 
thiamin in wheat means something. Thia- 
min ise vitally concerned with changing 
starch into energy. That applies, of course, 
to the starch in bread. 

KENNEDY: We'll paste that in our hats, 
doctor. And now—on the basis of your 
great knowledge and experience with thia- 
min deficiency, Dr. Pollack, do you consider 
it important for white bread eaters always 
to eat enriched white bread? 

POLLACK: I consider it very important, 
Mr. Kennedy. The enrichment of white 
bread was a great technical feat and an 
even more remarkable instance of co-opera- 
tion between science, industry and govern- 
ment. It deserves the 100% support of 
the American people. 


(Even “VOICE, female,” was illumin- 
ated, partially, by the new light of en- 
richment; being willing to prepare a 
sandwich for children on enriched white 
bread as well as on whole wheat.) 

All in all, it was a proud day, full 
of virtues rewarded. 

VERY AQUAVITIC.—The other day 
one of our local newspaper columnists, 
marveling over the technical ingenuities 
of the Swedes, wound up with this one: 
“You'll have to hand it to a Stockholm 
bakery that keeps 50 delivery trucks in 
service by employing the alcoholic vapors 
produced from the fermentation of its 
own dough.” 

This seemed like a pretty tall one at 
first blush, and we were about to laugh 
and laugh over a fellow columnist’s fact- 
foolishness. Then, fortunately, we de- 
cided first to go into a huddle with some 
one who really knew, so we called up Miss 
Betty Sullivan, chief chemist for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and before long it 
seemed as if the columnist might have 
had her dope right. 

Of course practically everybody knows 
about the ersatz use of generated gases 
in motors, but reclamation of bakery 
alcoholics is sort of a fresh idea. Pretty 
expensive, probably—though in Sweden 
just now even the cost might not seem 
prohibitive in face of what possibly is 
a total lack of gasoline. 

Getting down to the chemistry of the 
matter, Miss Sullivan pointed out that 
the amount of reclamable alcohol in 
bread dough would vary depending upon 
the amount of sugar and the length of 
fermentation time. Average in our 
American bakeshop practice, she thought, 
would be about 2%. 


From here on, applying gasoline 


By Carroll K. Michener 








knowledge and alcoholic guesswork, it 
would appear that a big bakery—one 
producing around 100,000 Ibs of bread 
daily—inight be able to catch about 300 
gallons (wowie!) of power vapor, and 
this would run quite a lot of trucks quite 
some number of miles. That’s as close 
as we care to figure the matter. 


... A bit ago we made some remarks 
in this part of the paper about Dr. Victor 
G. Heiser, “the tough and impregnably- 
opinionated author-hero” (we are quoting 
ourselves here) of “An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey.” Dr. Heiser had been writ- 
ing for the Industrial Press Service, 
which provides free-gratis “boilerplate” 
to the nation’s editors for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He had 
gone all-out for whole wheat or soybean 
bread as the great national nutritional 
need, and seemed never to have heard 
of enriched white bread. . .. Were we to 
understand, we boldly inquired, if the 
manufacturers’ group also was of this 
persuasion? If so, said we, a certain very 
highly placed flour miller of our acquaint- 
ance, who is one of the association’s re- 
gional vice presidents and a long-time 
national director, probably was not going 
to be much pleased. . . . He wasn’t. He 
wrote a nice gentlemanly but emphatic 
letter. And now Dr. Heiser (in fact he 
says he began doing it even before the 
letter came) has begun inserting in NAM 
publications the words “enriched bread” 
wherever there is occasion to speak of 
either whole wheat or soybean bread. No 
partiality at all! ... But Dr. Heiser has 
his own opinion, nevertheless. He says, 
in answer to the letter: “I may state 
that I am not wholly convinced that en- 
riched bread has all the healthful quali- 
ties of whole wheat bread, but it is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction and 
until more adequate scientific information 
is available I believe the campaign for 
enriched bread should be encouraged.” 
. .. So everybody is happy. 

More than $5,000,000 was spent for 
printing the sugar rationing stamps, in- 
struction forms and other literature con- 
sidered necessary for the first rationing 
effort. Seems as if there was some crack 
we ought to make about this, but we just 
can’t get really smartaleck on any figure 
containing less than 10 digits. 








Contributors’ Corner 








Daughter of a miller is Ivah Moyer 
Thomas, one of our lady poets. Her work 
often has appeared on the “Today and 
Yesterday” page of THE NORTHWESTERN 
Miiter. Usually it has a whimsical vein, 
unlike that of most of the versifiers 


(usually quite solemn and emotional) who 
provide for this journal its chain of poetic 
nosegays, unbroken for many a year. This 
is what she says of herself, by request: 

“Following a happy, carefree childhood 
spent on a large well ordered farm in 
Tennessee, amid fine horses, cows, pigs, 
chickens and wheat and corn, I graduated 
from high school at 14 years of age, then 
attended the University of Tennessee, and 
later Columbia University, where I ob- 
tained a degree in Supervision. 

“After teaching and supervising in 12 
states, I entered the field of social serv- 
ice, where I remained until my Prince 
Charming appeared. We married and 





came to California to live fulfilling a long 
cherished dream. 

“Although I have visited many flour 
mills during my travels my one close 
association with the milling industry was 
when I accompanied my father to Marsh’s 
Mill on the banks of Piney River, near 
my home town of Spring City, Tenn., in 
which father was interested. On these 
occasions I would sit for hours watching 
the ponderous water wheel turn as it 
ground the wheat to snowy flour. It was 
these early impressions, together with my 
love of Nature, that prompted me later 
to put into rhyme the many little inci- 
dents that happen in the life of the ‘mill 
by the stream.’ 

“My two main hobbies are growing 
flowers and crocheting designs of nature 
on various utilities for my home and as 
gifts to friends. Now I’m in the midst of 
a Victory garden, while ‘my’ wheat fields 
elsewhere are patriotically producing their 
share of the Nation’s granary. 

“I have no eccentricities, do thoroughly 
enjoy playing bridge, and have an over- 
whelming ambition to supply you with 
better and more worth while contribu- 
tions.” 
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NO COMPLACENCY 
IN FOOD FIELD, 
WILLIS ASSERTS 


New York, N. Y.—There is no trace 
of complacency in the war effort of the 
American food manufacturers, according 
to Paul S. Willis, president of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, who has just returned from a trip 
across the continent, during which he 
discussed the war problems of the lead- 
ing food executives in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
He made six speeches before food trade 
groups and two radio broadcasts. 

“Food men right across the country 
are fully alert to the seriousness of the 
war challenge. For many months they 
have recognized the absolute necessity 
of all-out work on the part of everyone 
in order to win the war. On the west 
coast resentment is running high against 
the special interest lobbies at work in 
Washington, attempting to take advan- 
tage of the current crisis for their own 
purposes.” 

Mr. Willis specifically mentioned the 
efforts of labor lobbyists to keep work 
hours down and the agricultural lobby- 
ists who are trying to force farm prices 
up. 

“The leaders of this industry with 
whom I discussed our war problems were 
definitely of the opinion that all-out war 
effort meant sacrifice on the part of all. 
They believe that this is no time for spe- 
cial groups to attempt so-called social 
reforms. Social progress is a laudable 
ambition during peacetime, and many 
leaders are in favor of progress in that 
direction. The trouble is this country 
can’t make progress in two directions at 
We must either take the path of 
sacrifice on the part of everyone now 
in order to beat Hitler and the Japs, 
or give up the idea of trying to win the 


once, 











huddle on bread problems 


Charles Oliver, left, and Edward Block, 
at the right, talk over problems of the 
baking industry as representatives of the 
bread unit in the Food Section of the 
Office of Price Administration. Mr. 
Oliver, serving as consultant, is a New 
York food broker, handling milk and 
eggs. He was previously associated with 
the Borden Co., Standard Brands, Inc., 
and the Ward Baking Co. Mr. Block, 
senior business analyst, with the OPA 
on a full time basis, was formerly with 
the Indiana Public Utilities Commission, 
and is a son of a South Bend, Indiana, 
retail. baker. 
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war and attempt to settle our own social 
problems here at home. 

“The experience of the many democ- 
racies that have fallen in Europe is 
proof enough that we have no choice. 
We must stake everything now and win 
the war. 

“One responsibility of the food indus- 
try during this crisis will be to keep 
food prices down. We can do this only if 
farm prices and cost of living generally 
are kept within bounds. If the farm lobby 
is successful in raising the price of raw 
foodstuffs above 110% of parity, that 
in itself will invite an advance in wages 
to compensate for the increased cost 
of food. ‘The resulting increased cost 
in labor will force industrial prices up, 
and it is on these industrial prices that 
parity in turn is based. And so the end- 
less cycle goes on. 

“Farm prices, the wages paid to labor, 
and wherever necessary, retail prices, 
should be frozen at once at reasonable 
levels if we are to avoid a disastrous 
inflation. The experience of the Cana- 
dian government in this form of legis- 
lation has proved that it can be done 
successfully. 

“Sufficient leeway should be left in 
the law to prevent injustices in special 
cases to both the farm group and the 
labor group. Nevertheless, if we are 
to preserve our basic economic struc- 
ture, we must save the price structure 
now before it gets out of hand.” 
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THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY FCA 


Three grain elevators, the “Soo,” at 
Minneapolis, and the “Burlington” and the 
“Riverside” at Peoria, Ill., are to be 
sold by the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Board of Trade of Chicago has been 
notified. Bids will be received by the 
FCA until April 10. The elevators for- 
merly were operated by the defunct 
Farmers National Grain Corp. At pres- 
ent the elevator at Minneapolis is oper- 
ated by the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
and the two at Peoria by the Continental 
Grain Co. 
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FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS SHOW 
13% INCREASE IN EARNINGS 

In 1941 Federal Bake Shops, Inc., 
earned $237,907 for its stockholders. 
This is an increase of $27,060 or 12.83% 
over the net income for the year 1940. 
Net income, before provision for federal 
income taxes was $408,280, as compared 
with $299,900 for the year 1940, an in- 
crease of $108,379 or 86.14%. The 
amount of $170,372 was provided for 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
—an increase of $81,319 or 91.32%. 

After payment of the regular $1.50 
dividend on the 5% preferred stock, 
earnings were equivalent to $2.09 per 
common share as compared with $1.84 
for 1940—an increase of 25c per share. 
Dividends totaling $1.55 per share were 
paid on the common stock. This was 
an increase of 5c per share over common 
stock dividends paid in 1940. 

Sales for the year 1941 were $4,283,606 
—an increase of 14.4% over the previous 
year. 
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NEW IOWA BAKERY 
D. C. Whitmer, who has a bakery at 
Laurens, Iowa, will open a bakery at 
Rolfe, Iowa. 





Howard Ungles* 


IOWA BAKER CELEBRATES 42ND YEAR 


* * 
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L. A. Ungles Has Aid of Two Sons in Business 


Des Moines, Iowa—L. A. Ungles, 
president of the Ungles Baking Com- 
pany, has just celebrated the com- 
pletion of 42 years in the baking busi- 
ness here with a dinner given at the 
Savery Hotel attended by 95 persons, 
employees and their wives. 

Mr. Ungles first opened his business 
in a small building, doing his own bak- 
ing. The business has now expanded un- 
til 35 salesman-operated trucks are re- 
quired to care for the daily output. 

The salesmen presented Mr. Ungles 
with an engraved scroll, telling of their 
appreciation of his fairness during the 
years of their service. . 

Mr. Ungles’ sons, Howard and Her- 
bert, are associated with him in the 
business. Howard is vice president and 
general manager of the firm and inter- 
ested in the importance of advertising. 
Herbert is production manager of the 
firm. 

Ray Ralls, sales manager, in charge 
of the meeting, has been with the firm 
the past two years, with a background 
of 18 years in bakery sales promotion 
before joining the firm. Mr. Ralls spends 
much of his time on the bread trucks 
with his salesmen, getting acquainted 
with the grocers, and helping them with 
merchandising and selling ideas for their 
product. 


One unique method of advertising is 
the “Harvest Bread Special” train, a 
motor driven conveyance made to ap- 
pear like an engine and passenger car. 
This is taken over the state during the 
summer months and free rides are given 
the children, and often grownups, in each 
town. “Harvest” bread caps are given 
the passengers, and often samples of 
bread. Tickets for the rides are given 
by merchants with bread sold in advance 
of its appearance. The train has become 
so popular that it is often chartered by 
groups for special birthday parties for 
children or clubs. 

The Ungles Baking Co. also believes in 
plenty of radio advertising and for the 
past two years has carried 76 spot an- 
nouncements per week over stations KSO 
and KRNT in Des Moines. 

One of the highlights of the anni- 
versary dinner was the presentation of a 
gold engraved cigaret case and lighter 
to Glenn E. Rhoads, a salesman who has 
driven for them the past 16 years, cov- 
ering 1,152,211 miles without an accident. 
Clint Knee, Iowa chief of state highway 
patrol, made the presentation on behalf 
of the company and commended him for 
the long period of safe driving. Gov- 
ernor George A. Wilson sent Mr. Rhoads 
a congratulatory letter, and also con- 
gratulated the firm on the fine safety 
record of its salesmen drivers. 





RALSTON-PURINA CO. BUYS 
LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Ralston-Purina 


Co. has purchased a large industrial plant 
bounded by the St. Louis Terminal Rail- 
road Association’s belt line. The build- 
ing has a six-car siding and contains ap- 
proximately 80,000 square feet of floor 
space. It will be used for manufacture 
and storage. 
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STRASBURG (VA.) MILLS CHARTERED 

Ricumonp, Va.— Strasburg (Va.) 
Mills, Inc., with maximum capital of $30,- 
000, has been chartered by the Virginia 
corporation commission to do a milling 
and manufacturing business. Curtis C. 
Vann, Strasburg, is president. N. W. 
Borden, Strasburg, obtained the charter. 


SPOILAGE OF MICHIGAN 
BEAN SUPPLY THREATENS 


Lanstinc, Micu.—Michigan  agricul- 
tural authorities are seeking means to 
prevent the spoilage of more than a mil- 
lion bags of beans which are glutting 
storage bins because of the war ban 
on use of tin for canning them. 

Leo Cline, executive manager of the 
Michigan Bean Shippers Association, 
said that because of an exceedingly wet 
growing season last fall, most beans now 
stored contain 20% moisture, suitable 
only for canning, which affords a market 
for 50 to 60% of the state’s beans. 

He told state officials that warm weath- 
er within five or six week would cause 
the beans to germinate, and that Michi- 
gan lacks drying facilities to handle the 
crop within this time. 
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Medical Society Praises 
Enriched Bread 


“Among the newest of the protective 
foods, which must be the foundation of 
all adequate daily diets, is enriched white 
bread containing vitamins and minerals 
natural to whole wheat,” according to a 
recent bulletin of the Medical Society of 
the state of New York. This bulletin, 
which is widely used by physicians, for 
talks newspaper 
items, continues: “Recent information in- 
that 35% of all white 
breads produced by American bakers are 


lectures, radio and 


dicates about 
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now enriched in accordance with stand- 
ards recommended by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council. 

added 
amounts of thiamin (vitamin B,), niacin 
(a vitamin of the vitamin B complex), 
and iron. Since this bread is made with 
milk solids, it also contains riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), and calcium and phos- 
phorus in proper ratio for the best physi- 


“Enriched bread _ contains 


ological use. This nutritionally improved 
bread is usually sold at no increased cost 
to the consumer. Its general consump- 


tion is endorsed by the Council on 


Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, as well as by the 
National Research Council and by gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with im- 
provement in our national nutrition. 

“Most persons prefer white bread be- 
cause of its attractive flavor and ap- 
pearance, and its ease of digestion. En- 
riched bread is advantageous to the con- 
sumer because it automatically supplies 
essential nutrients which are often lack- 
ing in the average diet. 

“Consumers should, therefore, ask for 
enriched bread when they buy white 
bread.” 
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“Every Baker using 
CERELOSE today 
first used 
other sugar” 


—when thousands of bakers have 


discarded old-fashioned ideas about 
sugar and switched to CERELOSE! 


When a man “sinks his teeth” into 
an idea, it’s hard to change. Yet 
bakers who were brought up on 
the idea that “sugar was sugar”— 
have shown their readiness to let 
go of one idea in favor of a better 
one. 


Every baker using CERELOSE 
(Pure Dextrose Sugar) today has 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 





adopted it on its merits. He had to 
be shown. He studied its value as 
a directly fermentable sugar. He 
tested it against other sugar. 


The overwhelming acceptance that 
CERELOSE enjoys in bread and 
sweet yeast doughs is evidence of 
the open-minded progressiveness 
of the baking industry. 





17,216,690 


American families 
are reading the 
story of DEXTROSE 
in national maga- 
zines this month. 
(A message designed to 
encourage consumer de- 


mand for foods made with 
Dextrose.) 
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RETAIL BAKERS STUDY 
SUGAR SAVING METHODS 


The Research and Merchandising De- 
partment of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America has released another bul- 
letin on sugar saving suggestions. This 
latest release—Bulletin No. 92—covers 
the subject of conserving sugar in icings 
and reports in detail the results of an 
intensive study during which numerous 
icings were made, cakes filled, iced, and 
weighed to determine exactly the amount 
of icing used for each cake. 

The bulletin includes a chart which 
shows the following important facts: 

1. The exact sugar content of various 
types of icings. 

2. The exact sugar content of these 
icings on a two-layer 8” cake. 

3. The cost per pound of icing—and 
the cost of icing per cake. 

4. The number of cakes that can be 
covered by 10 lbs of each icing listed. 

5. That the lighter types of icings are 
sugar savers. 

6. That boiled icing, egg white marsh- 
mallow, and commercial preparations 
definitely help save sugar when blended 
with most icings. 

7. That while some of the icings cost 
more per pound, they are in reality cost 
savers as well as sugar savers, because 
less ounces are required per cake. 

8. The need for bakers to gauge the 
amount of icing that they use to fill and 
enrobe cakes by weighing a cake at fre- 
quent intervals, since a fraction of an 
ounce overage increases sugar use and 
costs, because the overage accumulates 
over a number of cakes and in a short 
time can mount up to pounds of excess 


icing. 
With the information in this latest 
bulletin and also in Bulletin No. 91 


retail bakers can continue the produc- 
tion of their high sugar content cakes 
and still adhere to the restrictions of the 
sugar conservation program. 

These bulletins can be secured at 20c 
each through the Research and Merchan- 
dising Department, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 1135 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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DAY ADDED TO CONVENTION 
PLANS OF OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


April 7-9 are the revised dates for 
the spring meeting of the Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Association, it has been announced 
by Secretary J. W. Wallen, following 
a meeting of the chairmen of the con- 
vention committees in Oklahoma City, 
March 7. The extra day does not change 
the program proper, but provides for 
the social side of the convention and 
includes a dinner dance, ladies’ lunch- 
eon, a get-acquainted party and a dinner. 
The meeting will be held in Oklahoma 
City at the Biltmore Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APRIL CONFERENCE PLANS 
MADE BY OREGON BAKERS 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The Oregon chap- 
ter of the Pacific Northwest bakers will 
hold its annual conference here April 
14, 15 and 16. 

James Spassov, White Palace Bakery, 
Portland, is convention chairman and 
Ray Sweeney, Franz Bakery, is program 
chairman. Standardization, shop equip- 
ment and efficiency in wholesale and re- 
tail bakeries will be main subjects for 
consideration at the meeting. 
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; 
TOE TO HEEL 


{ Several dry slices and a four-inch heel are 
the stale remains of a loaf in the breadbox 
of a housewife we know. 





, The family didn’t like it—wouldn’t eat it—and 
pot ei em the housewife will take no more of that brand. 


tionally available en- 


riched with Vitamin B,, Don’t let hungry hordes do this to your bread! 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron 

ys ping eerie Give them golden loaves they will relish from 
search Council. toe to heel. 

For bakers who prefer to ; : 

do their own enriching Make them with one of these fine flours. 


we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED 
CONCENTRATE 


DANIEL WEBSTER ... Short Patent 
GOLD COIN ..... Standard Patent 


PURE SILVER .... Fancy First Clear 
HIGH GLUTEN WHOLE WHEAT 


(Requires No Blending) 
ALSO 


RYE FLOURS... All Grades and Blends 


_ EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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ALABAMA 

The American Bakeries Co., maker of 
Merita bread and cakes, recently opened 
its new plant at Sixth Avenue and South 
Twentieth Street, Birmingham, on the 
same corner where the company first 
established a business 40 years ago. C. 
R. Weaver is plant manager. 

Wright’s Bakery, Mobile, has pur- 





speedy solution. 


chased a new automatic slicer and wrap- 
ping machine. 

American Bakeries Co. has purchased 
a new band type slicer for the Gadsden 
plant. 


ALASKA 


Eugene Odermat, Anchorage, has in- 
stalled a new master baker in his shop. 


ARKANSAS 

Meyers Bakery is the successor of the 
Mel-o-Toast Bakery, Pine Bluff, man- 
aged by Roy Fox and owned by Charles 
Meyers, Little Rock. Leonard Rogers, 
formerly with the Continental Baking 
Co., has been made manager. 

El Dorado (Ark.) Baking Co. has be- 
gun construction on a new brick and 





WILL WIN THE WAR 
AND WRITE THE PEACE’ 


WICKARD 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mountains of food, more than the human mind can imagine 
—good food, packaged so that it will be palatable and nour- 
ishing after it has traveled thousands of miles or laid in 
storage for months. That’s the job Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard has pointed out to farmers, to the public and 
to the food industry. 


It’s a tremendous job, but one that is being accomplished. 
Among other things, it requires vast quantities of protective 
packaging papers—countless special and standard grades of 
the type the Riegel Mills have long produced and fre- 
quently pioneered. If it brings new packaging problems to 
you, we are well equipped and willing to assist in their 





cement building which will cost ap- 
proximately $4,500. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
Bentonville by Jack Kennedy, who also 
operates a bakery at Gravette. 


CALIFORNIA 

Felix Salomone, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Salomone of the Half Moon Bay 
(Cal.) Bakery, has taken over the man- 
agement of the bakery. 

Peterson’s Bakery, Covina, has been 
sold to Kenneth J. Knutson, of Pasa- 
dena, who formerly worked in the “Two 
Sisters Bakery,” Pasadena, owned by 
his father. The name, Peterson’s Bak- 
ery, has been retained. 

The new bakery department at the 
Savemart, 6417-21 San Fernando Road, 
Burbank, was opened recently. Art 
Arndt and Bob Hubner are co-operators. 

The Sunset Park Bakery, 1704 Ocean 
Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, was 
opened recently. Mr. and Mrs. Lueken 
are owners of the shop. 

The Atwater (Cal.) Bakery has been 
leased by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gusinde, 
owners and operators of the bakery for 
20 years, to Jerry Perkins, who has been 
employed as a baker in the shop for two 
years. 


CANADA 

Alphonse Comeau has acquired the 
bakery business of James Walker at 
Sexsmith, Alta. 

Bernard Benson has bought the S 
& J Home Bakery, Port Alberni, B. C., 
from Kenneth R. Smith. 

Harry Proctor has registered the name 
of Ma Perkins Bakery at 7007 Fraser 
Avenue, Vancouver, B. C. W. T. Smith 
and T. T. Warn, who were formerly 
partners of Mr. Proctor in this business, 
have withdrawn from the company. 


COLORADO 
The Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, 
has a new head on its four-pocket divider 
and has completely overhauled the ma- 
chine. 


FLORIDA 

D-String Bakery, 1732 S.W. Eighth 
Street, Miami, is now operating under 
the name of Dortch Cake Co., with J. E. 
Dortch owner and manager. 

American Bakeries Co. has purchased 
a new band type slicer for the Jackson- 
ville plant. 

GEORGIA 

Douglas (Ga.) Baking Co. opened a 
retail store in Douglas recently. Mrs. 
W. T. Briggs is in charge. 

American Bakeries Co. has purchased 
a new band type slicer for the Atlanta 
plant. 


ILLINOIS 

Karje’s Bakery, 3739 Grand Boule- 
vard, Brookfield, has been opened. The 
latest type of equipment is installed. 

Paul Ortzsik, Berwyn, has opened a 
new bakery at 6539 Cermak Road. He 
was previously located at 6713 West 
26th Street, where his enterprise was 
known as the De Luxe Bake Shop. The 
new quarters provide enlarged facilities 
and are more advantageously located. 

Min’s Bakery, Lyons, formerly owned 
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by Mrs. M. Benke, has been sold to 
M. Borchard. 
INDIANA 
A new oven has been installed in the 
Wakarusa (Ind.) Bakery by Paul Huns- 
berger, owner. An addition to the bak- 
ery has recently been completed. 


IOWA 

The Clear Lake (Iowa) Bakery, of 
which William Burkhardt is owner, is 
completing a period of expansion. A 
brick building, acquired last summer, 
has been added, and more recently a 
two-story brick building. This houses 
the offices, 700-loaf oven and basement 
garage. In addition a Ford garage was 
purchased for trucks. 

The Wilkins Baking Co., Red Oak, 
has installed a new cake mixer. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the plant of the Supreme Baking Co., 
Des Moines. 

A new reel oven has been installed by 
the West Bend Baking Co., West Bend. 

Lloyd Ferguson has added a new 
wrapping machine to the equipment of 
his bakery in Guthrie Center. 

A new cake mixer has been installed 
by G. A. Spears in his bakery in Knox- 
ville. 

H. H. Snyder has a new cake mixer 
in his bakery at Sac City. 

Carroll Brothers Bakery, Spencer, has 
installed new flour handling equipment. 

Larry Ruchmond, operator of the Al- 
ton (Iowa) Bakery, has moved into the 
building which he recently purchased 
and remodeled for his increasing busi- 
ness. 

Richard Vigger, who has been operat- 
ing a small bakery at Hull, has pur- 
chased new equipment for a modern 
bakery. He has entered into a partner- 
ship with Dick Groeneweg, an experi- 
enced baker who has been working at 
Sioux Center. 

C. F. Bolbuck has closed his bakery 
at Humeston. 

KANSAS 

The Martha Washington Bakery, 320 
South Main Street, Ottawa, has been 
leased to Raymond Moffatt, who is con- 
tinuing the business. 


LOUISIANA 

W. J. Begnaud has resigned as man- 
ager of the Jeff Davis Bakery, Jennings, 
and has been succeeded by R. J. Freyou. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Ostrand have again 
assumed management of the pastry de- 
partment. 

MINNESOTA 

The Home Bakery, Princeton, has in- 
stalled a cooky machine. Andrew 
Schmidt and John Brodahl are propri- 
etors. 

Ward Wright, proprietor of the Mabel 
(Minn.) Bakery, recently installed a new 
oil burner in his large oven. 

The Lilac Way Bakery has _ been 
opened at Excelsior Boulevard and Belt 
Line, Minneapolis, by Mel. Lenander. 

Henry and Joe Haas, owners of the 
Haas Bakery, Sleepy Eye, recently com- 
pleted installation of a new reel type 
tray oil-fired oven. 

The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery has been 
reopened here under its new owner, Cin- 
field Lotterer, formerly of Detroit Lakes. 

The European Bakery has opened a 
retail shop at 109 West First Street, 
Duluth. 


MISSOURI 
Richard Pohl recently purchased the 
Seigel Bakery, 1713 West Forty-third 
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Street, Kansas City, from Abe Seigel. 
Mr. Pohl will continue to operate under 
the name of Seigel Bakery. 


MONTANA 


Harry Schleicher, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
has purchased the Ideal Bakery, Living- 
ston, from Oscar Roseborough. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr, and Mrs. Forrest C. Wright have 
purchased the former Dutch Maid Bak- 
ery at Scottsbluff. They will operate 
under the name of Holland Pastry Shop. 

The plant of the Billings Bakery, 


Omaha, is undergoing some remodeling, 
estimated to cost about $2,000. 

A new automatic wrapping machine 
has been installed in her bakery at 
Grant by Mrs. M. Hurlburt. 

The Easter & Carroll Bakery, North 
Platte, has installed a new wrapping 
machine. 

The DeBus Bakery, Hastings, has 
added a new high-speed mixer. 

L. D. Kiefer, who operates the Billings 
Run Bakery, Omaha, is remodeling a 
store at 5180 Leavenworth Street, pre- 
paring to open a retail pastry shop. 

The Clark Bakery, Central City, has 
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added a new reel oven and retarded 
dough box to its equipment. 

The A. Jacobs Bakery, Hebron, has 
installed a new cake machine. 

A new cake mixing machine has been 
added to the Randell Bakery, Lexington, 
operated by E. C. Randell. 

The Ortman Bakery has opened a de- 
partment in the new Hinky-Dinky super 
market at 24th Street and St. Mary’s 
Avenue, Omaha. The bakery also has a 
department in the Hinky-Diiiky super 
market opened late last year at 18th and 
Chicago streets. 

The Watson Doughnut Shop, York, 








WYTASE bread 


makes business better 


| SEE YOU ARE MAKING MORE 


WYTASE BREAD THAN EVER. 
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ITH bread business increasing in many 


markets, more bakers* than ever before 
are crediting WYTASE with the production 


of uniformly better bread that creates a wider 


consumer demand. 


Now is the time to step-up consumer in- 
terest in bread of better color, more satisfying 
flavor and better all-round eating qualities. 
Make it with WYTASE and unbleached, or 
lightly bleached flour, and make sure of 


those improvements in uniformity and good 


a/ 


YES. OUR BREAD IS 
RUNNING MORE UNIFORM 
WITH WYTASE, AND 


BUSINESS IS VERY GOOD* 


talk about. 
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eating qualities that so many WYTASE users 


WYTASE bread will repay you well for a few 


weeks trial. Write now for full information, 


or ask the WYTASE representative to call. 


TRADE MARK 


*Original Report on File. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C 





y to designate its 


natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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(O'ANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Peronte 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 
“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | alps 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


. se exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FiLourn MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 














was closed when the proprietors, Atwood 
and Elwood Watson, twins, joined the 
army. 

NEW YORK 

Petition for arrangement is listed by 
Le Cody Toasted Pies, Inc., bakers, of 
100 Sutton Street, Brooklyn, with lia- 
bilities given as $89,074 and assets $131,- 
945. 

James Dux has opened a retail bakery 
at 122 Grant Street, Buffalo, known as 
the Florence Bake Shop. 

The G & W Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Samuel M. Shack, Jacob Fried- 
berg and Max Ehrlich, 225 Broadway, 
New York City, are directors. Other 
bakeries recently chartered to conduct 
business in the same county are the 
Wilray Bakery, Inc., of which the direc- 
tors are William and Ida Botfeld, 12 
N. Main Street, Spring Valley, and 
Charles Spilken, 799 Lincoln Street, 
Brooklyn, and the Park Bake Shop, Inc., 
of which the directors are Benjamin 
Freund, 930 Fox Street; Jacob Izbitsky, 
1425 McCombs Road, Bronx, and Max- 
well A. Gronich, 305 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Dissolution papers have been filed with 
the secretary of state, Albany, for the 
Sunbeam Baking Co., Inc., Johnson City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The L. C. Bost Bakery, Shelby, re- 
cently installed $2,500 worth of new 
machinery. 

Jackson’s Bakery has been opened at 
107 Gladden Street, Washington, the site 
of the former City Bakery. Jackson’s 
Bakery has all new equipment and the 
building has been completely renovated. 
Lee Williams, formerly associated with 
Mrs. Morton’s Bakery, Greenville, is 
chief baker. The bakery is operated 
by Archie and Chester Jackson. 

Waynesville (N. C.) Bakery has been 
reopened. Mrs. Robert Pierce is man- 
ager. 

Dainty Maid Bakery, Kinston, pur- 
chased a wrapping machine recently. 

Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, has 
purchased new ovens. 

American Bakeries Co. has purchased 
new band type slicers for the Wilming- 
ton and Charlotte plants. 

Fred Clifton has opened a wholesale 
plant in Lumberton. He was formerly 
with the Lumberton Baking Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Pete Schmidtkunz has discontinued op- 
erating his bakery business in New Eng- 
land and is now employed by the bakery 
in Bowman. 

C. De Bode has sold the Bowman 
(N. D.) Steam Bakery to his son, Joe. 
The name of the bakery has been changed 
to Bowman Bakery. 


OHIO 


The sale of the bankrupt Continental 
(Ohio) Bakery fixtures and equipment 
was held recently. In addition to a com- 
plete line of baking machinery and store 
equipment, eight trucks.and automobiles 
were sold. 

Frank Koogler has purchased the 
Harter Bakery at Arcanum. 

Robert Lee Stewart is the new gen- 
eral manager of the Dave Lee Baking 
Co., Zanesville. Mr. Stewart, who retains 
his license as a life insurance agent, has 
acquired an interest in the concern and 
will devote his entire time to the busi- 
ness. 

Ruth Hartman has taken over the 
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LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


* 
STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 

EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 

rested 

epqporatoy, ving” 
(a Fine Bak! 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


SINCE 1884 








Special Notice 


BAUR FLOUR MILLS CO. 


for “REAL DEAL” 


to BAKERS 


Write or Wire 


Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


to BAKERS ONLY 
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White Crest 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Quality Flours 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Holland Engraving Co. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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operation of the shop at 1603 Western 
Avenue, Cincinnati, formerly operated 
by her and her brother, Robert, who 
has been inducted into the army. 

A new oven has been installed recently 
in Roecker’s Quality Bakery, Marion. 

Robert Bruening has closed his bakery 
at Liberty and Sycamore streets, Cin- 
cinnati. 

OKLAHOMA 

A new delivery truck has been added 
to the equipment of the Rex Baking 
Co., Tulsa. 

Van’s Bakery, Edmond, was damaged 
in a recent fire which caused an esti- 
mated $2,500 damage. An addition to 
the plant was in process of erection. 
Repairs are being made and the bakery 
is continuing to function. 

A new delivery truck has been added 
to the equipment of the Royal Baking 
Co., 814 North Oklahoma Street, Okla- 
homa. City. 

OREGON 

G. A. Sanders is the new owner of 
the Heppner (Oregon) Bakery. 

J. Arnold Sharp, proprietor of the 
Heppner (Oregon) Bakery for the past 
six years, has transferred the business 
to G. A. Sanders, formerly of North 
Bend. 

Emery Peischel, who has been conduct- 
ing Peischel’s Tillamook (Oregon) Bak- 
ery for the past 10 years, has sold his 
business to Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Savin, 
of Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Massey are the new 
managers of the Vernonia (Oregon) Bak- 
ery, formerly operated by Jack McCor- 
mick. 

Herbert T. Hayek now heads the 
Dutch Maid Baking Co., Portland, owned 
by Lang Baking Co. The former opera- 
tors, F. F. Dixon and Harold A. Mar- 
tinson, now operate the Ruth Ashbrook 
Bakery, now remodeled, at 6327 S.E. 
Milwaukee, Portland. 

George Johnson will reopen his bak- 
ery at Astoria. The bakery was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Moon have opened 
Foster’s Bakery, Arlington. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Savin have pur- 
chased the Tilamook (Oregon) Bakery 
from Emery Peischel. 

Jack Boss is the new owner of Phillips 
Bakery, 822 Lombard Street, Portland. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Yankton (S. D.) State Hospital 
has installed a new cake machine in its 
baking department. 

The bakery in Springfield will be re- 
opened soon with Earl Tew, formerly of 
Yankton, manager. Sid Drew closed the 
business a short time ago. 

Mrs. Elsa Mueller has opened a bak- 
ery in Tripp. The Parkston Bakery 
furnishes the bakery goods. 

Axel Johnson has added a new molder 
to the equipment in his baking plant in 
Tyndall. 

TENNESSEE 

J. D. Osteen and Ernie Darnell pur- 
chased the Sims Bakery, Shelbyville, re- 
cently, redecorating the interior and put- 
ting all equipment in first class condi- 
tion. 

UTAH 

The new retail Seagull Baking Co. at 
924 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Rudy W. Berthold is 
owner and manager. 


has been opened. 


VIRGINIA 
Work has begun on the $40,000 re- 
modeling program of Nolde Bros., Inc., 
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26th and Broad Streets, Richmond. More 
room will be provided for the bakery’s 
cake department, and the present office 
will be rearranged. The work will be 
completed in about three months. 

Stay Clean Baking Co., Lynchburg, 
purchased the Dainty Maid Bakery, Dan- 


ville, recently. Philip Rosell is manager. 


WASHINGTON 
The Goldendale (Wash.) Baking Co. 
has installed a new molding machine. 
The merger of the Toastmaster Bakery 
and the West Coast Baking Co., both of 


Seattle, has been announced. The new 


THEIR 


bakery at 501 Third Avenue North, will 
be called the Jersey Cream-Toastmaster 
Baking Co. R. J. Gosse, general man- 
ager of Toastmaster Bakery, and Clyde 
Beattie, formerly general manager of the 
West Coast company, will manage joint- 
ly the combined bakeries. 

The Forks (Wash.) Bakery, opened 
in 1930 by Tony Harby, was closed re- 
cently. 

Krizman’s_ Bakery, 4701 California 
Avenue, Seattle, was opened recently. 
John Krizman is the owner. 

The Home Town Bakery, 415 N.E. 
Fourth Avenue, Camas, formerly owned 


CO 


SEZ 


matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 
The flavor is richer, the crust is 


tive values. 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 





Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 


baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 





EASTERN BRANCH; 


Hubbard ing 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 
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by Jack McCormick, has been purchased 
by Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Dahlin. Mr. 
Dahlin is the present owner of the Cas- 
cade Bakery, Vancouver, B. C. 

Gordon Bakery, Wenatchee, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Gail Jones has discontinued his bakery 

at Glenville. 
WISCONSIN 

A complete delicatessen service will 
be offered by the Ludwig Bakery Service, 
709 Fifty-sixth Street, Kenosha. 

The Omar Baking Co., Milwaukee, has 





























Milling Co. 
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Even if the bread you bake is 


maintained if we are to win 


BREAD 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 





baking for the army now—the vast army of men and women 
defense workers producing vital war materials—the army of 
school children studying to manage tomorrow’s hoped-for better 
world—the millions of Americans whose good health must be 


To them you owe the best bread you can bake—and you'll bake 
it better with Henkel’s Bread Flours—milled from the finest 
premium wheats that money can buy—and enriched with vita- 
mins and minerals if you specify enrichment. 
means greater profit for you! 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


3 323 E. Atwater Street 





* 


never set before a soldier, you’re 
the war! 


Too, better bread 


FLOURS 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 








THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






“TOOL UP” for:— 


* Maximum Gluten Hydration 
* Soft, tender crumb 
* More “table-freshness” 


PANIPLUS 


with 

















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 





ONUT 
A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 


FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 








1170 BROADWAY - 











30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 


economical, dependable. Get the facts. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 N. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 













Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 


Pres 











THE McCormick company. inc. 


121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 











COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





opened a retail store at 615 West Mitch- 
ell Street. 

Fire damaged the bakery and tavern 
occupied by William Ney and J. Hor- 
vath at 5902 West National Avenue, West 
Allis. The loss is estimated at $700. 

The new Colonial Bake Shoppe and 
Delicatessen, Glenview and West Blue 
Mound Road, Wauwatosa, has _ been 
opened. Its owners, Mrs. Anna B. Muel- 
ler, Arthur D. Mueller and Paul Pere- 
grine, have for many years been operat- 
ing the Downer Delicatessen, 2581 North 
Downer Avenue, in the same city. 
Bakery has _ been 
opened at 323 First Avenue, Wausau. 

Clifford Burns and Reno Kluge have 
purchased the bakery at Hortonville for- 
merly operated by Emil Busch. 


WYOMING 

The Wigwam Bakery, Casper, has 
added a new cake mixer. Oscar J. Whit- 
lock is owner and Shirley Stewart man- 
ager. 
The Schreibis Bakery, Sheridan, has in- 
stalled a new ree] oven. 

Harry Mathis has installed a new 
slicer in his Pollyana Bakery, Sheridan. 


Ballschmeider’s 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Nibbling Convenience 


@ San Francisco Bakeries Fur- 
nish Handles for Children’s 
Cookies 


American bakers can borrow a good 
idea in the holiday cookies baked espe- 
cially for children by Chinese bakeries 
in San Francisco. 

Knowing that youngsters don’t always 
finish eating a rather large cooky, they 
make it possible for them to carry it 
around conveniently until they’re ready 
to polish it off completely. This is done 
with a string loop or handle which is 
baked right into the cooky. This loop 
is long enough to slip over a small wrist. 
An Americanized version in the form 
of stars, Santa Claus, reindeer and other 
Christmas symbols would also make novel 
and easy-to-hang Christmas tree decora- 
tions especially popular with families 
who have many small friends for whom 
to provide “tree” gifts. The idea could 
be applied further to place card cookies 
iced with each child’s name to be used 
for children’s birthday or other special 
occasion parties. 

Bakery, San _ Francisco, 
gives still another slant to providing 
special nibbling convenience for young- 
sters in the “lollipop” types of cookies 
they bake for practically every holliday. 
These are baked with wooden stick han- 
dles like those used for candy lollipops. 


Manning’s 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAINE BAKERS FIND SUGAR 
PROBLEM NOT UNSOLVABLE 


The Maine Bakers Association met 
March 11 at the Columbia Hotel, Port- 
land, and reports showed that while 
most bakers have come near the 25% 
voluntary reduction proposed by ABA, 
several concerns have even bettered that 
saving. Sugar quotas were also brought 
up for discussion and it was reported 
that normal operation was achieved in 
most cases even with the 80% sugar 
quota due to use of substitutes. William 
F. Goodale, Berwick Cake Co., presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and Robert E. Sullivan, execu- 
tive secretary, attended the meeting from 
Boston. 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
& 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








ENRIGHT’S 
“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” FLOUR 
100% Whole Wheat 


Costs more per barrel—less per loaf 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








MK ¢ s iN E 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N Y., U.S.A. 











Atlanta 


4 

St.Louis } New York 
A Minncapolis Seat  Wew Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan. 
a 


WMAswaHagawiamae 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Electricity 











(Continued from page 26.) 
does not have, a postcard to its manu- 
facturer will bring you the information. 

12. Make certain that the right cords 
are used for every small appliance or 
sign in the bakery and for every piece 
of equipment not permanently set in 
Every cord should be the proper 
If it 
is not, you are running the risk of dan- 
ger from fire and damage to your equip- 
ment as well as wasting electrical dol- 
lars. 

13. Make sure every wire to every 

piece of equipment in every part of the 
building is the right size. You can ob- 
tain information necessary to check this 
from your local building department or 
from a copy of the National Electrical 
Code. Improper wiring, besides being 
hazardous, means waste of the electricity 
you are using. Don’t try to save a-few 
pennies with cheap wiring or under-load 
wiring. 
“14. Don’t trust to luck to remember 
to turn off the lights or a switch on some 
piece of equipment. Time-control devices 
are very cheap—if you’ve never priced 
them you'll be surprised how cheap—and 
with the aid of an electrician you can 
make one serve many purposes in your 
plant. It’s a good investment to make 
sure that electricity is not being used 
wastefully on signs and certain types of 
equipment in the bakery itself. 


place. 
size to carry the load demanded. 


15. Study your production problems 
carefully. Many a baker has found that 
he could make a worthwhile saving by 
doing two jobs at once with an electrical 
appliance, rather than doing them sep- 
arately. It will often pay to use larger 
equipment in such instances, as there 
is a definite electrical power saving 
where two present tasks could be done 
in one task with a larger piece of equip- 
ment. However, don’t waste power by 
using equipment capable of handling a 
task 30 times the one you are doing; 
you might as well shovel your dollars out 
the window as far as getting value for 
your power expenditures goes. 

16. Don’t continue using electric mo- 
tors after their efficiency begins to de- 
crease. You’re pouring the same elec- 
trical dollars into the motor and getting 
less and less power therefrom unless they 
are replaced or repaired promptly. Use 
of motors under those circumstances 
works a definite hardship on the driven 
machine and decreases the production 
efficiency of your bakery, another good 
way to waste the firm’s dollars. Have a 
local electric motor shop check your mo- 
tors frequently. 

17. Know your rate schedules. There 
are sometimes instances where you can 
buy 50% more power for 20% additional 
costs, and these are often good invest- 
ments. Nearly all schedules are based 
on continued discounts for increasing 
amounts of electrical power used. 

18. There are instances in some plants 
where it is not profitable to use elec- 
tricity. Find those, and supplant man- 
ual labor or some other substitute. Have 
your local power company check every 
operation in your plant for a month with 
a special meter on each piece of equip- 
ment, and know just how much of your 
total bill each month is carried by each 
machine you have. That’s a good way 
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to spot conditions where electricity is 
being wasted as well as conditions where 
equipment may need overhauling or im- 
mediate replacement. 

19. If and when your plant gets to 
the point where a good many electric 
motors need replacement, look into the 
various types of motors before replacing 
—direct current, alternating current, sin- 
gle phase, polyphase, etc. There are 
many situations where a change to a dif- 
ferent type of power in the plant will 
make a decided saving in power. This 
requires the services of a man who knows 
his business, and such a survey should be 


made by either a motor expert or by your 
local public service company. In most 
instances, the latter organization will do 
the job without charge. 

20. Above all, the employee must be 
made to understand the importance of 
conserving electricity and the importance 
of keeping the bakery’s electricity bill 
down. Spend extra time impressing this 
upon each employee. Unless they do 
learn to care about waste of electricity 
they will not regularly turn lights out 
when they are through with them or stop 
machines as soon as their work is fin- 


ished. 
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WEDDING CAKES 


> * * 


Free Cakes to Couples Married 
50 Years or More 


During the month ending March 13, the 
American Stores Co. of Philadelphia dis- 
tributed 2,000 wedding cakes to couples 
who have been married a half century 
or more. The giving of these wedding 
presents is the unique way in which the 
American Stores Co. is celebrating this 
year its own fiftieth anniversary. 








‘Back of 





Your Flour!... 


Ac Wilien DER b> which hes now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 





Sie (ARPA Aw 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 
properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 


flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 


which assures ample supplies of the type of, wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 











INCORPORATED 
LOCKPORT, UN. ¥. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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CURBING THE NOISE; NUISANCE 


Ms 


IN THE BAKERY PLANT 


OISE in the bakery plant means 
N decreased production and physi- 

cal strain upon workers in direct 
proportion to its unnecessary existence. 
And in the thousands of plants which 
have retail shops “up front” it means an 
unattractive shopping place for cus- 
tomers. 

There are a great many noises that 
cannot be helped; the workers in the 
plant must adjust themselves to those 
noises. But there are also a great many 
that can either be lessened in intensity 
or done away with all together. 

Reduced noise always means better 
production, a decrease in waste and spoil- 
age, and an immediate improvement in 
the morale of the plant’s working force. 
No man’s nerves can be expected to re- 
main in balance if his ears must transmit 
to his system a volume of unnecessary 
noise every minute he is working on the 
job. 

Most noise can be prevented at its 
source and this may be done by either 
a change in design of the machinery or 
equipment making the excess noise, or 
by damping. Changes in design are be- 
yond the average baker’s control but not 
when replacement of equipment comes 
about. For example, almost every year 
improvements in electric motors are pro- 
ducing designs with much lower alternat- 
ing current electrical hum than in pre- 
vious models. When such replacements 
are made the baker should always seek 
out those models having these improve- 
ments and it is often wise to make these 
replacements two or three months be- 
fore they are needed in order to secure 
this reduction in noise. 

Noise can also be quieted by what is 
known as damping, which is covering 
the machine with a suitable damping ma- 
terial which has the ability to reduce 
vibrations. 

A layer of nondrying putty one inch 
or more thick, covered with varnished 
cambric or similar material to prevent 
gradual drying of the putty is one 
method .often used to reduce such noise. 
The putty exerts a powerful damping 
action, especially on high-frequency 


—By Ernest W. Fair— 


whistles and ringing noises. Rumbling 
noises need less strong damping. The 
higher the frequency of the noise, the 
thinner must be the putty. 

Felt-like materials, used as lagging, 
are often effective also. They absorb 
sounds and reduce the ability of a sur- 
face to radiate noise. Resinous and tar- 
like material in similar application offer 
great friction to slow vibratory deflec- 
tions. 

A noisy machine may also be screened, 
to confine the noise to a given space im- 
mediately about the machine, rather 
than permitting it to spread throughout 
the entire plant. It is much wiser to 
subject one employee in a small area to 
noise (to which a worker able to adjust 
himself to this noise can be secured) than 
it is to subject the whole plant to the 
same noise. 

It is also to be noted that small holes 
or cracks in the wall, otherwise highly 
resistant to noise, will pass a surprising 
amount of ‘sound. Make certain also 
that such a screen or room has tight 
fitting doors; a great deal of sound leak- 
age in the average plant will occur 
through these doors. In the construction 
of such a wall or room remember that 
the stiffness of the material is a trouble 
rather than an aid unless the wall is 
thick and of small area. A double wall, 
with air space unbridged by rigid mem- 
bers, may resist noise transmission far 
more than a single wall of the same total 
weight per square foot. 

A double wall is always more desirable 
and cheaper at the same time. A com- 
paratively rigid skeleton of 2x4 inch 
studding is generally advisable with in- 
ner and outer walls hinged from it by 
spring connections. The wall should 
not weigh more than five pounds per 
square foot and could weigh a good deal 
less. A thin layer of plaster-like re- 
enforcement is helpful. 

A single wall should be of brick or 
masonry to have enough mass to be 
effective. 

Studding should be set on a layer of 
yielding material to prevent transmission 
to the wall from the ground or other sup- 
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Under any conceivable situation, imme- 
diately ahead or through the trying 
years of the future, Shellabarger is 
prepared to serve you with fine, high- 
performance flour competitively. Loca- 
tion, equipment, storage reserves, men, 


eagerness to do his fair share of the job. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 
A. Thirty country agen as- 
suring use of country-run 
wheat. If you do not see your way clear 
D Bette wee, ee S to baking “SHELLABARGER’S” 
draw’ "wheat from the en- str a ng a fixed a nt of it 


2, UNIFORMITY in ry dough just as pe in 


A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- aioe 
ing cha: recteriatios. insurance, 
B. 3,500,000 bushels stor: 








B. Versatility of three units. 


CMe ey THE SHELLABARGER 


4. BAKING RESULTS 


A. Ratsesy Geevive Degntinens, 
in ge of actu ual bakery 
es 

©. Cunsieule modern analyt- MILLS 
—) 


and 4d baking laboratory. 
° Nig required a Millers since 1776 
5. POLICY 
A. Do il Bone, to stantonte of SALINA = KANSAS 
istics as well as analytical . 
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ENERJO 


The method is 
successful and the bread produced from 





has the wheat germ milled in. 

Enerjo is in popular favor. Bakers are 
taking advantage of this favor enrichment in 
pushing bread sales. The results are note- 


worthy. 


Let us tell you about Enerjo, the newest 
member of the “Jo” family of high quality 


spring wheat flours. Write the millers of 


ENERJO 


with the Heart of the Wheat teft in 


FLOUR 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 








Liilit 


nens 











Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
() } 


x * 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


Factories Conveniently Located 


— OFFICES — 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 








port. A layer of felt under the sill is 
recommended. 

Another source of noise transmission 
in many bakery plants is along metal 
pipes that run throughout the plant. 
This can be reduced by rubber joints to 
prevent metallic contact of pipe sec- 
tions. On air ducts it is generally advis- 
able to use heavy canvas connections. 

When noise cannot be screened in the 
plant or office it can often be absorbed 
by means of sound absorbing materials. 
Felt-like materials have high sound ab- 
sorbing power. So have porous materials. 
A good absorbent covering has a smooth 
surface layer of oil cloth or thin metal 
perforated with many holes, under which 
is a porous material. 

Here, according to one authority, is a 
list of sound absorbent materials, given 
in the order of their coefficient values, 
with the first named having the highest 
coefficient value. 

(1) Acousti-celotex, 414 small holes 
per sq ft; (2) balsam wool, one inch 
thick; (3) rock wool; (4) hairfelt, one 
inch thick; (5) curtains with heavy folds; 
(6) carpet; (7) marble; (8) glass of 
single thickness; (9) blaster on lath; 
(10) varnished wood; (11) planed wood; 
(12) painted brick walls, and (13) plain 
brick walls. 

Noise in ventilating ducts can be 
greatly reduced by linings of acoustic 
absorbent materials. 

While the science of noise reduction 
in the bakery plant or office is not al- 
ways as simple as one might be led to 
believe by the foregoing paragraphs, 
nevertheless these pointers offer the main 
line of procedure toward noise reduc- 
tion or elimination in the average plant 
or office. 

Where the noise problem is not of 
excessive proportion they will serve as 
suitable procedure; where it offers an 
engineering problem it will well pay the 
baker to consuit an engineer experienced 
in this type of work. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EGYPTIAN FLOUR ORDER ASKS PERMIT 

Special permission from the Egyptian 
ministry of supplies must be obtained 
for the sale of flour other than a mixture 
containing 50% wheat flour 90% pure, 
25% corn flour and 25% rice flour, ac- 
cording to an order issued and effective 
Jan, 22, 1942, and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that date. All sacks con- 
taining the flour must be clearly labeled 
“mixed” or “unmixed,” according to the 
case, and must bear the miller’s name and 
address and the weight in okes or kilo- 
grams. Unless specially authorized, 
Egyptian bakers are forbidden to make 
or sell any bread except that made from 
flour mixed in the proportions given 
above. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUGAR SUBSTITUTES DISCUSSED 
Forty-three bakers and six allied 
tradesmen attended the food demonstra- 
tion in Oklahoma City, March 11, con- 
ducted by George Richter, New Orle- 
ans, food and culinary expert under the 
management of the Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., Chicago. Particular at- 
tention was paid to sugar substitutes in 
cake baking, and new formulas were 
given the bakers. The demonstration was 
held at the Kamp Bros. grocery and 
bakery. Mr. Richter was assisted by 
Alfred Kamp. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent -Pvill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








af VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


‘ 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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TESTED TIPS 
ON HOW TO 
DEVELOP A 
MAILING LIST 


O baker can afford to use an old 
N or slipshod mailing list for his 

advertising and promotional ef- 
fort. There must be no dead names, 
every one must be a possible customer, 
and the list must be kept constantly alive 
and working. 

Here are six tips on how to do this. 
Each can be applied to any baker’s op- 
erations, no matter how small or large 
his business may be. 

(1) Divide the whole area in which 
the firm can profitably do business into 
sections. Each employee is given a sec- 
tion of this territory and held respon- 
sible for securing information about 
every prospective customer in his area; 
information which will lead to the wide 
use of the mailing list. 

(2) The starting point should be the 
existing list of customers; if no such list 
has been kept one should be constructed. 
The larger portion of this list should 
contain customers who are now buying 
very little from the shop and who should 
buy more. File cards should record the 
name, address and any information which 
will enable one to determine at a glance 
on the card the ability of the person to 
buy special-bake products the bakery is 
getting ready to push. 

(3) There is a wealth of other sources 
from which names may be secured for a 
mailing list. Records of new arrivals 
may be obtained from newspaper an- 
nouncements, chamber of commerce lists, 
public utility lists, ete. 

(4) One firm offered cash prizes for 
names of persons who were doing all 
of their baking at home and prepared 
a special campaign to show these persons 
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that it was more economical to let the 
bakery “do your baking for you.” 

(5) Another excellent method is the 
exchange of mailing lists with business 
firms in other lines in the community. 
Two business men in unrelated lines of 
business can thereby mutually benefit 
by such procedure at no cost whatsoever. 

(6) One firm built up a mailing list 
by distributing a questionnaire among 
school children offering free theater 
tickets for every solution turned in by 
the youngsters. Questions were simple 
and asked the baker’s name, address, 
telephone number and whether or not 
certain bakery products were handled. 
It was required that the quiz question- 
naire be signed by the youngster’s par- 
ents. 

These methods have all built good mail- 
ing lists for a number of bakers. They 
can be used profitably by many others. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Roy Miller Heads 
N. W. Ohio Bakers 


Totepo, On1o.—Roy Miller is the new 
president of the Northwestern Ohio 
Other of- 
ficers are: Fred Brown, first vice presi- 
dent; W. H. Mountain, second vice presi- 
dent; George Schaeffer, secretary; and 
Board of 
directors includes the officers and Carl 
Balduf, Edward Balduf, Thomas Catlan, 
Linton Fallis, Edgar Lutz, Edward Men- 
ke, Louis Schauss, Walter Hendricks, 
Roy Lewis, and S, Stevens. Officers were 
formally installed at a dinner meeting 
February in the Hotel Secor, Toledo. 





Master Bakers’ Association. 


Clarence Wheeler, treasurer. 





. DOUGH TURNED INTO REAL DOUGH » 














As a publicity stunt for the baking industry of New Orleans, a group 
of bakers combined their dime contributions, and presented 623 dimes baked 
in a loaf of French bread to the Mile O’Dimes Committee. Sidney Baudier, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the New Orleans Master Bakers Association, is shown 
cutting the loaf open which was presented at the Mile of Dimes Booth on Canal 
Street, New Orleans. Other persons in the picture are: Mrs, A. B. Nicholas, Jr. 
and A. B. Nicholas, Sr., cashier and chairman, respectively, of the Mile O’Dimes 
Drive. The huge loaf of bread weighing 10 Ibs, 3% feet in length was baked by 


Garic’s Bakery, New Orleans. 


Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of 
Oklahoma’s wheat. Its position allows it to 
select the best wheat in the state. 


Debry’s Beat 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


When other flours bob up with 


almost the same analyses as these 
two fine products, bakers nearly 
always say that Dobry’s bakery 
flours have something extra. 


We like to call it “morale,” 
even if that word has been 
mauled around quite a bit. 


For it is morale that makes a 
soldier better than average — 
makes him hang in there and 


do the job. 


That's what we're trying to say 
about these flours. 


> 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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cam ~FLOUR 
of Wheat Washed 
wii 1 KING 





Should wheat le washed with clear, pure water before 
grinding? We do not know. Hundreds of millers get 
by without wheat washing. We merely know it adds 


something on the side of quality—so we do it. 


Nothing Is Too Good for POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Sugar Shortage 











(Continued from page 38.) 
POUND CAKE (100% SUGAR BASED ON 














FLOUR) 
BRBER cccccvvses 10 0 100 28.36 
a A 10 0 100 28.36 
Are ee 5 0 50 14.18 
Shortening ..... 5 0 50 14.18 
BE tecccesenne 5 0 50 14.18 
ae 0 2% 1.56 0.44 
VOTES. 2c ccccess 0 2 1.25 0.35 
Total weight.. 35 4% 100.05 
DEVIL’S FOOD LAYER CAKE 
Pe ree 30 0 150 27.0 
Viour .....-. a oe 0 100 18.0 
Egg whites . 14 0 70 12.3 
Shortening . 10 0 50 9.0 
a Fe - 31 0 155 27.42 
a Perr oo 12 3.75 0.68 
Baking powder.. 0 12 3.75 0.68 
OGM wewccsccces 0 4 1.25 0.23 
Cocoa (light) .. 5 0 25 4.52 
VOREES cc ccveres 0 4 1.25 0.23 
Total weight. .112 0 100.06 
SPONGE CAKE 
Whole eggs .... 5 s 78.5 20.80 
DUMRP cccccccsns 9 8 136.0 36.40 
BEE ctecvereceses 0 1% 1.34 0.36 
WEEP ccccesece 4 0 57.17 15.08 
Lemon flavor 0 1 0.89 0.24 
PED sccscesece 7 0 100 26.38 
Baking powder.. 0 wy 3.15 0.83 
Total weight... 26 6 100.09 
ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
Egg whites ..... 3 0 282 42.1 
a rrr 1 1 100 15.0 
| eee 3 0 282 42.1 
Cream of tartar... 0 % ) 
+ 4.4 0.8 
eee k00 new Vas 38> 0 % } 
Total weight... 7 2% 100.0 


Another pertinent question deals with 
the relationship between formula cost 
and sugar consumption. There seems 
to be a divergence of opinion on this sub- 
ject, with many bakers believing that a 
low-cost cake formula will result in a 
saving of sugar. The following formula 
is representative of an extremely low 
It will be noted that 


this particular cake contains approxi- 


cost layer cake. 


mately 29% sugar, which is exactly the 
amount contained in the richer and high- 
er cost cake batters previously given. 
It may therefore be concluded that the 
low cost batters will not offer a means 
of conserving sugar. 


LOW COST YELLOW LAYER CAKE 


Actual 


Pct. based per- 


Lbs Oz on flour centage 
PIOUP co veccsvus 28 0 100 26.9 
| Peer eee 30 0 107 28.8 
LE Ce 28 0 10 26.9 
Shortening ..... 6 0 21.4 5.8 
MBS cccecssccse 6 0 21.4 5.8 
Baking powder... 1 10 5.8 1.54 
BOlt wcccccveccce 0 12 2.8 0.72 
Milk powder ... 3 10 12.8 3.38 
WIONOP. cc ctwives 0 4 0.9 0.24 
Total weight. .104 4 100.08 


SUGAR DEDUCTION 


If it were possible to deduct sugar 
from the cake formula without changing 
the relationship of the other ingredients, 
the problem of saving 20% sugar would 
be no problem at all. One would simply 
remove sugar from a cake formula and 
automatically achieve a material saving. 
Such a change is not possible without 
a serious unbalancing of the cake mix- 
Usually a 
content will require simultaneous reduc- 


ture. reduction in sugar 
tion in moisture content, the combination 
of which will lower the yield of finished 
cake batter to such an extent that no 
saving of sugar is achieved. A simple 
reduction in sugar content without con- 
sequent lowering of moisture content will 
result in a tough cake and in an unsatis- 
factory grain and texture. Cake 
ume also will be sacrificed. Serious 
difficulties in palatability will be en- 
countered if a reduction in sugar content 
is carried to an extreme without certain 
A small increase 


vol- 


compensating changes. 
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in shortening content will partially over- 
come the toughening influence of de- 
This phase 
of the problem has been investigated 
and savings of sugar up to 20% of the 
total consumption can be achieved with- 
out serious effect on the finished cake. 


creased quantities of sugar. 


Formulas for basic cakes, namely, white 
layer, yellow layer, devil’s food layer, 
and pound cake are available in which 
the sugar has been reduced from 15 to 
20% of the total amount consumed. 
These formulas, with good 
judgment in icing selection and with 
elimination of production will 


combined 


waste, 


more than offset the sugar restrictions 
which have been placed on the baking 
industry to date. They are available 
upon request. 


SUBSTITUTION 


In many cases substantial savings of 
cane and beet sugar can be achieved 
through their with 


replacement corn 


sugar products. For bread baking, a 
total replacement can be achieved with- 
out difficulty. For most cakes, one third 
of the total sugar content may be re- 
placed by corn sugar without harm to 
the finished cakes. Slight increases in 
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the amount of moisture and 


powder used in the cake batter are nec- 


baking 


essary when using the corn sugar prod- 


ucts. There is a tendency toward a 
darkening of color of both crust and 
inside crumb of the cake when excessive 
amounts of corn 


sugar products are 


used. This tendency is caused in part 
by the lower caramelization temperatures 
If corn 
sugar products are used in white cakes 
the cakes definitely should be on the 
acid side to prevent discoloration of the 
cake crumb. Because of this factor, the 
amount of corn sugar products which can 


of the corn sugar products. 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 














In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 


flour is doing for them: 








NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
keeping qualities. Returns are much less. 


TEXAS 


With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production 


schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve never known such 


uniformity. 






PENNSYLVANIA 
SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


INDIANA 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 

For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. : 


Try these uniform, 


tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE. KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily capacity 


3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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be used in white cake should not exceed 
25% of the total sugar weight. 

It should be remembered that corn 
sugar and corn sugar syrups do not have 
equivalent sweetening values when com- 
pared with sucrose sugars (cane sugar 
or beet sugar). Various estimates of the 
sweetening power of corn sugar products 
range from 30% sweetening power for 
some of the corn syrups to 75% sweet- 
ening power for granulated corn sugar. 
Such values have been obtained by means 
of organoleptic tests and cannot be con- 
sidered entirely accurate. 

For pies, corn sugar syrups and dry 
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Have YOU Started the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? 


Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Already more than 


Plan is sweeping America! 
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corn sugars are quite adaptable, particu- 
larly when used under acid conditions. 
Lemon pies, cherry pies and other tart 
or acid pies, can be sweetened with either 
corn sugar or corn sugar syrup. It is 
not advisable to use large quantities in 
neutral pie fillers, such as cream pies 
and custards, because of tendencies 
toward discoloration upon standing. On 
an average, it is possible to use up to 
50% corn sugar solids in pie work. 

In icings, corn sugars and corn syrups 
may be used to replace sizable percent- 
ages of sucrose sugars, providing the 
iced cakes are not packaged. The retail 


* 


baker can achieve savings up to 50% of 
the sugar used in icings through intelli- 
gent use of corn sugar products. The 
wholesale baker is likely to encounter 
difficulties with stickiness if excess 
amounts of corn sugar products are used 
in wrapped cake icings. This is caused 
by a combination of the high solubility 
of corn sugar products and their resist- 
ance to crystallization. 

With an ever increasing likelihood that 
corn sugar products will be rationed in 
exactly the same manner as sucrose sug- 
ar products, it is probable that little sug- 
ar can be saved through their use. The 


INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 






32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Employees 
Have Installed the . . . 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


* * 


Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
employees number three or ten thousand. 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY.. 


U.S.Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by The Northwestern Miller 


32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— 
and the number is swelling hourly. 


But time is short!..More and more billions are 
neéded, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 


For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 














-BOND DAY! 
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baking industry has been informed that 
the producers of these products are now 
operating at full capacity and for this 
reason alone increased usages of corn 
sugar products are not likely. The bread 
baker, of course, can make a complete 
change-over from sucrose sugars to corn 
sugars if adequate supplies are avail- 
able. This would release considerable 
quantities of cane sugar products for 
cake and icing work. 


CAKE LOST IN OVEN 


A study of the bake-out loss of cakes 
indicates that the weight loss in the oven 
is determined by the relationship between 
the surface area of the cake (crust area) 
and the weight of the cake. The larger 
the crust areas, when compared with a 
given cake weight, the higher will be 
the bake-out loss. Translated into prac- 
tical terms, this means that the lighter 
the scaling weight allowed to a pan of 
given size, the larger the loss will be. 
An 8-inch layer cake scaling 14 oz will 
lose approximately 101, to 11% of its 
weight through shrinkage while in the 
oven. If only 10 oz of batter are scaled 
into the same pan, the weight loss in 
the oven will increase to 14% of the 
weight of the batter used. This means 
that an additional 3 lbs of cake per 100 
lbs has been lost. The baking of light 
weight, thin cakes is therefore uneco- 
nomical. It is more economical to bake 
thick layers and to slice them after bak- 
ing if thin layers are required. 


SUGAR CONTENT OF ICINGS 


Icings are little more than flavored 
sugar. This is true to a major extent, 
because the sugar content of icings is 
far higher than that of the cake. The 
following tabulation covers the sugar 
content of popular icings together with 
the weight per gallon of those icings: 


Weight 

Kind of icing— Sugar content per gallon 
PORGRRE oc cscsvwonse 84-88% 17 lbs 
i. Seer erreere rs 84-88% 17 lbs 
| , SREP EREEET EL 65-82% 16 lbs 
*Buttercream ....... 50-75% 5-9 lbs 
Cream filling ........ 45-65 % 4—5 Ibs 
PD -sc6P and kns e266 60-70% 24%4-3 lbs 
*Weight per gallon and sugar content are 
both dependent upon the richness of the 


buttercream icing. 

From the above tabulation it is ob- 
vious that the use of fondant icings, 
water icings, and fudge icings will result 
in unusually high consumption of sugar. 
This is caused not only by the high sugar 
content of the icing, but by the high 
weight per gallon. Since the number of 
cakes that can be covered by a pound 
of icing is determined by the lightness 
(specific gravity) of the icing, it is evi- 
dent that the heavier icings will cover 
but few cakes when compared with the 
lighter ones. 
coverage with the high sugar content of 
of fudge, water and fondant icings, one 
may reasonably conclude that their use 
should be avoided wherever possible. 

The sugar content of buttercream 
icings is variable, depending upon the 
amount of fat used in the icing. Butter- 
cream icings require 3 lbs of sugar per 
pound of fat for a rich icing, and may 
go as high as 10 lbs of sugar per pound 
of fat for a relatively lean icing. As 
the sugar ratio increases, the weight of 
the icing in pounds per gallon also in- 
creases, and the covering properties of 
the icing rapidly diminish. Of course, the 
cost of the icing will increase if the sug- 
ar content is lowered. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that this cost is based 
on the cost per pound and not on the 
cost per cake, since the richer butter- 
cream icings will cover a far larger num- 


Combining this low area 
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Pouteens 
NIVERSA 
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Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.LsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ber of cakes than will the leaner types. 
Actually, the higher the cost per pound 
of the buttercream icing, the lower will 
be the cost of the finished cake, because 
of increased yields. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that the richer buttercream 
icings should be used rather than the 
leaner ones (with richness being in terms 
of fat richness). 

For packaged cakes commonly produced 
by wholesale cake bakers, the minimum 
sugar-fat ratio is approximately 3%, to 4 
Ibs of sugar for 1 lb of fat in the icing 
formula. Icings of this type will wrap 
without undue stickiness. Such icings 
will yield a high degree of cake cover- 
age. If the amount of sugar is in- 
creased to 10 lbs for 1 lb of fat, the 
icing will be found to increase in weight 
to 9 lbs per gallon, with a decrease in 
coverage properties of nearly 40%. 

Cream fillings, which are nothing more 
than unusually rich buttercream icings, 
contain from 1 to 3 lbs of sugar for 
each pound of fat. Although these fill- 
ings are rich in fat, they are extremely 
fluffy and result in lowered cost per unit. 
when used either as an icing or as a 
filler between cake layers. These cream 
fillings are also relatively low in sugar 
content and for this reason effect appre- 
ciable savings in sugar, if intelligently 
used. Unfortunately, cream fillings do 
not “set” or dry, and for this reason can- 
not be used for packaged cakes without 
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resorting to some type of topping, such 
as crumbs, coconut, and the like. 

Boiled icings and marshmallow, be- 
cause of their extreme lightness, have 
great covering powers and for this rea- 
son are quite economical in terms of 
sugar. These icings are not adaptable to 
packaged goods without the use of top- 
pings and are similar to the cream fillers 
in that they are best adapted to retail 
use and to fillings between cake layers. 

Two layers of cake weighing 7 0z each 
after baking will contain approximately 
414, oz of sugar. To properly ice these 
layers, 6 oz of a light buttercream icing 
will be required. This amount of butter- 
cream icing will contain approximately 
41/, oz of sugar, which illustrates the fact 
that under ideal conditions as much sugar 
is consumed in the icing as is consumed 
in the cake. In like manner, if these 
same layers are iced with a heavy fudge 
icing, 10 to 12 oz will be required, with 
a consequent consumption of 91/4, oz of 
sugar instead of the 414 oz required by 
the cream icing. This illustration is 
given for the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance of icings in our total 
cake production picture. 

CAKES WITHOUT ICING 

It is likely that there will be an in- 
creased demand for un-iced cakes if more 
are made available. This will be true if 
un-iced cakes of improved quality are 


placed on the market. Pound cakes and 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





iy ais SN ON inane sy aaee ease ened iaooed $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. B,.......s.rcccosvescocsee 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building ~ - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 

















VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 





FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 











\ 





600 Mutual Building 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 























Cfor more than 4o Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINONA 


Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 


INGOLP 


FLOUR 





These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 





FL 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 


in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. Ss. A. 

















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 92nd year 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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loaf cakes of all types offer concrete 
opportunities for expansion of cake busi- 
ness on a basis which will effect sugar 
economy. The old-fashioned sheet cake 
or “box cake” should also obtain a share 
of attention, because such cakes are iced 
only on top, with subsequent savings 
of the icing required around the sides 
and between layers. Angel food cakes 
are usually sold un-iced; however, the 
quantity of sugar required for angel food 
cake is quite high, when compared with 
cakes of other types. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is not possible to effect appre- 
ciable savings in sugar through the use 
of old time low-sugar formulas. High- 
sugar cakes require no more sugar than 
do the old-fashioned low-sugar cakes. 

2. The use of fruits, nuts, pumpkins, 
and other substances which will increase 
the weight of the cake will produce high- 
er yields in total poundage without in- 
creasing the quantity of sugar consumed. 

3. Uneconomical pan sizes should be 
discontinued. The excessive bake-out 
loss caused by large pans containing 
small quantities of batter materially in- 
creases sugar consumption. 

4. A more thoughtful selection of the 
type of icing is suggested. Buttercream 
icings are especially adapted to the pur- 
pose of lowering the sugar consumption. 
Richer buttercreams are recommended 
instead of buttercreams which are high 
in sugar content. Fondant icings, water 
icings, and fudge icings are not recom- 
mended. 

5. Corn sugar products can be used 
as complete replacement for sucrose 
sugar in bread and as partial replacement 
for sucrose sugar in cakes and _ icings, 
providing a satisfactory study is made 
of the characteristics of the individual 
requirements. 

6. Quality of pound cake and loaf cake 
should be improved in order that a 
greater proportion of the cake business 
can be transposed from iced cakes to un- 
iced cakes. 

7. An item analysis of the baker’s 
products should be made. Products 
found to use undue amounts of sugar 
without profitable return should be elim- 
inated. 

8. Use the modified formula for low- 
er sugar consumption. 

The following cake formulas have been 
balanced for the purpose of using mini- 
mum quantities of sugar. It will be noted 
in each case that the sugar content of the 
batter is lower than standard formulas 
which previously have been analyzed. 
This is brought about by the fact that 
the milk content of the cake is main- 
tained at a high level despite the fact 
the sugar content has been materially re- 
duced. Stating it another way, 100 lbs 
of sugar produces the following amounts 
of cake batter: 


Old time “low sugar’’ formula layer 


COM 600s vse cevevecssevcseseccevess 330 Ibs 
Old time “low sugar’ formula pound 

«EPEC RT ET TPCT eT ee Creer e Tr 350 lbs 
Modified layer cake formula.......... 460 lbs 
Regular 140% sugar layer cake....... 343 lbs 
Regular 120% sugar pound cake..... 334 Ibs 
Modified pound cake formula ........ 435 Ibs 


The value of the modified formulas as 
a means of saving sugar is obvious. 
There are only a few points which re- 
quire divergénce from customary pro- 
cedure. 

1. The baking temperature of the 
modified cake formulas should be in- 
creased 20°. This is caused by their ten- 
dency to bake more slowly, which leads 
to higher bake-out loss. Increased bak- 





Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location.:.Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM Our SATIs- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











WANT ADS 


IN THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRING YOU 


better results—more results 
quicker results 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tastsora 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











ing temperature will eliminate this prob- 
lem. 

2. Modification for flour peculiarities. 
Because of the low concentration of 
sugar in the modified formulas, it is 
recommended that only high grade cake 
flours be used. There is some likeli- 
hood of texture difficulties when using 
lower grade cake flours. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coming Events 


April 7-8.—Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
annual convention at Bloomington, secretary, 
Wilmoth C. Mack, 112 West Randolph 8t., 
Chicago. 

April 8.—South Dakota Bakers Associa- 
tion, convention at Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D; secretary, Leland Hopkins, care 
Hopkins Bakery, Redfield. 

April 8-9.—Oklahoma Bakers Association, 
convention at Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla; secretary, John W. Wallen, 401 
E. Fifth Street, Oklahoma City. 

April 13-15.—Kansas Bakers Association, 
convention at Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; secretary, Russell A. Burtch, 1413 State 
Street, Emporia. 

April 14-16.—Pacific Northwest Bakers’ 
Conference, at Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon; secretary, Roger Williams, 3334 N.E. 
39th Avenue, Portland. 

April 19-21.—Texas Bakers Association, 
convention at Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas; secretary, Roy Braden, 6336 Gaston 
Avenue, San Antonio. 

April 21-22.—Connecticut Bakers Associa- 
tion, convention at Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Conn; secretary, Charles’ B. Barr, 609 
Campbell Ave., West Haven. 

April 27-29.—Indiana Bakers Association, 
88th annual convention at Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis, Ind; secretary, Charles P., 
Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianap- 
olis. 

April 28-30.—Tri-State Association, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi, convention 
at Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La; secretary, 
J. Sidney Baudier, 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

May 3-5.—Michigan Bakers Association, 
convention at Detroit-Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich; secretary, Charles J. Milke, 849 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

May 3-6.—Southern Bakers Association, 
convention at Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga; 
secretary, C. M. McMillan, 161 Spring Street 
N.W., Atlanta, 
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May 12-13.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul, Minn; 
secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street 
S.E., Minneapolis. 

May 17-19.—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, convention 
at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y; secretary, 
Percy Stelle, Produce Exchange, New York, 





Vitality 








= 


(Continued from page 7.) 
terest can do—so long as skepticism is 
kept alive in his mind. 

It will be understood that this exam- 
ination of a subject that is particularly 
pertinent at this time is merely an ex- 
amination. It is a little hard to under- 
stand why some of the points which 
appear to be well substantiated by the 
findings of men who are known to be 
authorities in the field have not pre- 
viously been stressed in greater degree, 
for their validity cannot but be of very 
highest importance to the general public, 
but the fact remains that they have not. 
And while it is fully appreciated that 
the whole public cannot be reached 
through the medium here employed, and 
could not be interested in this discussion 
as a discussion, in any event, it still 
seems worth while to offer certain data 
and conclusions to the readers of this 
journal for their consideration. 

v ¥ 


Recent restrictions in the use of sugar 
have done much to focus attention upon 
that valuable food. The nutritive value 
of sugar is concerned solely with its 
ability to produce energy. It contains 
no protein, and is correctly spoken of 
> food. In this particu- 
lar it ranks with the fats, which are 


as an “energy’ 


(Continued on page 85.) 
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‘BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 





for 


is the Staff of Lite 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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TOPPER 


Because the government is standing watch and 














guard over the wheat market, prices of fine bakery 


flours never were in a narrower range than now. 


Every baker is free to buy the flour he likes 
best at little difference in cost. 


Here is your chance and TOPPER’S chance. 


And with TOPPER, you do not need to build 
it up with a stronger flour, although you could 


—if you have to—make it carry a blend of 
less worthy flour. 


But the real McCoy is just to buy it—the 
price always is fair—and bake it as is. 


The price—even if it were more, which it is 
not likely to be—soon would be forgotten in 








the bright satisfaction of baking results. 





THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels | (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A SERVICE 





Small Cookies 


Will you please publish some formulas 
for small cookies.—G. M., Illinois. 
¥ ¥ 
JUMBLES (SMALL) 
Rub together: 


2% \bs cake flour 
1% Ibs butter 
1% Ibs powdered sugar 


Then add: 

1 lb 2 oz whole eggs 

Vanilla to suit 

Run out on lightly greased pans in 
rings about 1% to 1% inches in diam- 
eter. Use a plain round tube and bag. 
Bake at about 340° F. 


TEA CAKES (SMALL) 
Bread up and smooth out, in a mix- 
ing bowl: 
1 Ib 8 oz almond or kernel paste 
Add alternately, creaming well: 
1 Ib 4 0% powdered sugar 


2 Ibs 4 oz butter 

10 oz whole eggs 
Sift and add: 

3 lbs cake flour 

Run out into various shapes, using a 
small star tube. Decorate each cooky 
with a piece of glazed cherry, citron or 
Bake at 
on lightly greased and dusted 


nuts.of various types. 
360° F. 
pans. 


about 


BUTTER STARS 
Cream together: 
1 Ib powdered sugar 
2 lbs 8&8 oz butter 


Sift 


3 lbs bread flour 


and mix in: 


Then add: 


9 oz egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 


Run out on lightly greased and dusted 
pans, using a No. 6 or No. 8 star tube. 
Place a cherry or nut in the center of 
each star. Bake at about 360° F. 

DANDY SNAPS 
Cream together: 


1 Ib 8 oz granulated sugar 
1 Ib shortening 
% oz salt 





% oz cinnamon 

% oz allspice 

4% oz nutmeg 
Add: 

9 oz whole eggs 


Add: 


8 oz currants 

4 oz chopped pecans 

4 oz chopped filberts 
Then stir in: 

8 oz milk 
Sift together and mix in: 

2 Ibs cake flour 

% oz baking powder 

Run out on lightly greased and dusted 
pans, using a No. 8 plain round tube. 
Place a piece of cherry or pecan on top 
of each cooky. Bake at about 360° F. 


FILBERT COOKIES 
Cream together: 


1 lb sugar 
1 lb 4 oz butter 
12 oz shortening 


Add: 


5 oz whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 


Mix together and add: 


2 Ibs cake flour 
1 lb ground filberts 


FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 
should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 
the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 


can Baker; icati h 





Id be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 


, Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Roll the dough out to about %4 inch 
thickness and cut with 
Wash 
Bake at about 
350° F. on lightly greased pans. 

Note.—Roast the filberts slightly be- 
fore grinding them. 


out the cookies 
small cutters of various shapes. 
with a good egg wash. 


SPRITZ COOKIES 
Cream together: 


% Ibs powdered 


2 sugar 
2 Ibs butter 

3 

\, 


Ibs puff paste oleomargarine 
oz ammonia 

Almond extract to suit 
Add: 

12 oz whole eggs 


Sift and mix in: 


8 oz cake flour 
This must be 
“Spritz” gun, using a star tube. 


with a 
After 
running them out into various shapes, 


cooky made 


allow them to stand for five or six hours 
baking. cherries or 
nuts may be placed on them before bak- 
Bake at about 360° F. 


before Pieces of 


ing. 


Fillings and Fondants 


Kindly send me formulas for a fresh 
peach pie filling, a rhubarb pie filling, a 
light butter cream, and a butter cream 
made with fondant.—L. M., New York. 

¥ ¥ 

You will find that the following for- 
mulas produce excellent results. 

FRESH PEACH 
Bring to a good boil: 


PIE FILLING 


3 Ibs water 

2 Ibs sugar 

1 oz salt 

8 oz corn syrup 
Then add and cook until clear: 
5 oz cornstarch or 
1 lb sugar 


40 mesh tapioca 


Remove from the fire and stir in care- 
fully: 

12 Ibs fresh sliced peaches 

Place the filling in a container and 
allow to cool thoroughly before using. 

Note. 
y¥, oz nutmeg. 


Some bakers add from 1% to 
If legally permissible, a 
few drops of yellow color will improve 
the color of the filling. If this is not 
permissible in your state, two egg yolks 


may be used. 
RHUBARB PIE 

Mix together and 

several hours: 


FILLING 
allow to drain for 


10 Ibs fresh sliced rhubarb 
3 lbs 8 oz sugar 


Place the drained juice in a kettle and 


add: 


8 oz corn syrup 
% oz salt 
% to % oz cinnamon 


Bring this to a boil and then stir in: 


1 lb 8 oz sugar 
8 oz cornstarch or 40 mesh tapioca 


Cook until clear. Remove from the 
stove and stir in the rhubarb. Allow to 
cool thoroughly before using. 


LIGHT BUTTER CREAM 
Place in a mixing bow]: 
1 lb whole eggs or egg whites 
Add slowly and mix in: 
5 lbs powdered sugar 
When well incorporated, add and beat 
to the desired consistency for using: 
2 lbs butter 
2 Ibs shortening (hydrogenated) 
% oz salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
BUTTER CREAM WITH FONDANT 


Beat together until light and fluffy: 


3 lbs powdered sugar 
1 Ib butter 
12 oz hydrogenated shortening 


Add gradually: 

4 oz egg whites or whole eggs 
Stir in: 

8 oz invert syrup or light honey 
Then add: 


2 lbs powdered sugar 


% oz salt (variable) 

Vanilla to suit 
Then mix in: 

2 Ibs fondant 
Thin the icing down to the proper con- 
sistency by the addition of a little fresh 
milk, evaporated milk or water. 

Note.—Fondant is quite heavy. If a 
fluffier icing is desired, add a little more 
shortening or decrease the amount of 
fondant. 


Best Flour for 
Brake Bread 


What is the best type of flour for 
brake bread?—A. H., Illinois. 


¥ ¥ 


Quite a few bakers use a straight flour 
for making dough brake bread. As a 
rule, sponge doughs are used and the 
sponge is allowed to get a little older 
than for regular bread. The number of 
times to run the doughs through the 
brake depends upon the results desired, 


and also the type of flour used. You 


Quettions & Answers 





will undoubtedly have to do a little ex- 
perimenting, in order to discover where 
you get the best result. 


S.O.S. for Honey Formulas 


Please send me several recipes for lay- 
er cakes, loaf cake and cooky mixtures 
using honey.—G. J., New York. 

v ¥ 

Here are some I am sure you will be 
able to use. 

HONEY COCONUT BARS (BAG) 

Cream together: 


1 lb 8 oz granulated sugar 
1 lb shortening 

% oz salt 

% oz soda 

Vanilla 


Add gradually: 
1 lb whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz honey 
Stir in: 
8 oz milk 
Sift together and add: 


3 lbs pastry flour 
% oz baking powder 


Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb 4 oz macaroon coconut 
Bag out in greased and dusted pans 
using a flat star tube. Make the bars 
Allow the bars 
to set around for 4 or 5 hours before 
placing in the oven. Bake at 360° F. 


about 314% inches long. 


HONEY COOKIES (HAND CUT) 
Cream together: 
1 lb 4 oz granulated sugar 
% oz ground anise seed 
% oz ground cardamom 
1% qts honey 
1% oz salt 
2% oz soda 
% oz ammonia 
1% oz cinnamon 
% oz allspice 
% oz cloves 
Add: 
12 oz whole eggs 
Stir in: 
‘ 
10 oz milk 
Sieve and mix in: 
7 lbs pastry flour 
Then mix in until smooth: 
6 oz melted butter 
Roll out to 4% inch thickness. Cut 
out with a 2¥,- or 3-inch plain or scal- 
loped round cutter. 
greased pans. 


Place on lightly 
Place a blanched almond 
in the center of each cooky. Wash with 
an egg wash and bake at about 350° F. 
HONEY FUDGE 

Cream together: 


2 lbs powdered sugar 


8 oz shortening 
Vanilla to suit 


ICING 


Dissolve together and add slowly: 
% oz gelatin 
14 oz hot water (200° F.) 
\% oz salt 
Then add: 
12 oz butter 
Stir in: 
1 Ib honey 
Sift 
smooth: 


4 lbs powdered sugar 
4 oz milk solids (fat 


together, add and mix _ until 


free) 


Note.—The consistency of the icing 
may be controlled by adding a little warm 
water or milk. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








“Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. 








“Golden Loaf” tas ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 





| 
| 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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WHERE IS HE? 


“Can you tell me what was Coleridge’s 
last poem?” 

“Kubla Khan.” 

“Where can I find him?” 

¥ ¥ 
NO DIFFERENCE 

Math Prof.—Now, if I subtract 25 
from 37 what’s the difference? 

Little Willie—Yeah! That’s 
say. Who cares? 


what I 


- 
VITAL 


“I would like to see the Judge, please.” 

“Sorry, sir, but he is at dinner.” 

“But this is important.” 

“Can’t be helped, sir. 
at steak.” 


His Honor is 


¥ ¥ 
JUST AN IDEA 
“What foah dat doctah comin’ outa 
youah house?” 
“Ah dunno, but I thinks ah’s got an 
inkling.”—California Pelican. 
¥ ¥ 
OVERPAID 
Little Boy—Heh! Heh! Heh! 
Man—What’s the joke? 
Little Boy—Mamma gave me a quar- 
ter—heh, heh! 
Man—Yeah—go on. 
Little Boy—1 only asked for a dime, 
heh, heh! 
Man—And what's so funny about that? 
Little Boy—I only wanted a_ nickel, 
heh, heh !—Cornell Widow. 
¥ ¥ 
REASON ENOUGH 
“Pll tell you why I look so thin and 
sad. It’s because somebody doesn’t trust 
me.” 
“Your wife?” 
“No, my grocer.” 
¥ ¥ 
COLD MAMA 
Joe—Did you hear about my mother- 
in-law? She gave a pint of her blood 
to a sick man. 
Jim.—Did the patient recover? 
Joe.—Naw, he froze to death. 
¥ ¥ 
A PROPER ANSWER 
Jim.—Tell me, why do you call this 
lovely car a crate? 
Joe.—Becaure | often pack it full of 
peaches. 
¥ ¥ 
HE KNEW THE ANSWER 
Astronomy Prof.—Young man, how do 
you like Venus? 
Young Man.—Red hot, sir, and covered 
with mustard and sauerkraut. 
¥ ¥ 
THE REASON WHY 
Soldier—Why do they always call a 
battleship “she”? 
Sailor.—Because “she” is always get- 
ing a new paint job. 
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i) as Jaom Hin Hard Wheat 3 | 


“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, .40% Ash 





@ “Rs paten 
FLOUR 


| MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 


Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 
The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 














STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP. 


&e invicate 

ua Sources OF 
SuppLty FROM 2 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














AcmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 














For... 
CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 





Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
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Meanwhile, Also Win the Favor of Your Customers 


While we are setting out to win the war with arms, 
morale, food and by buying bonds and stamps, it 
Also for Economy is a good time also to win the greater favor of your 


" yg customers. Many a good baker will find 
The ADMIRAL “AMERICAN EAGLE” 
a sure road to producing an even better loaf. 
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Tie H-D Lee FlourMills ©. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 





Salina «~~ Kansas 
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THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 














{ FLOUR 

SPRING STANDARD PATENT 
5 Minneapolis4 44-44 4-4 4 a | 
HARD WINTER 95% PATENT 
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WHEAT 

No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING 
Minneapolis +4 ++ +++ ttt 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER 
Kansas City 5 5 —o—o- 
No. 2 SOFT WINTER 
Rletocsccessece ee 
ACTIVE FUTURE 


Chicago 














Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'r'y 








Baltimore 

Boston oe 

Buffalo ° oe o- 234 
P| Perea ee ant 112 

New York .... 2,317 ee 
eee 144 

Philadelphia .. 565 
BOER vivcne 10,071 oe -« 846 oe 

March 21, 1942.10,023 6 rr 342 239 


March 29, 1941.30,497 oe 64 2,464 346 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on March 30, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the tong side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


April ..... 5,500 4,400 900 2,950 300 
| Aree 4,275 3,100 400 7,200 750 
BUD. ccccee 4,500 1,900 - 5,750 600 
,. Merete 100 700 ee 300 400 
August... 700 400 -« 8,700 es 











Totals ...15,075 10,500 1,300 18.900 2,050 
*Delivered in Chicago. 
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At Right is Your 


QUALITY INSURANCE 





One of the Southwest’s great new grain 
elevators built for additional protection to 


the quality of 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 


FLOUR 


toward the end of the crop year when the 


quality of wheat coming in from growers 
and bought from commercial storage ele- 


vators begins to “thin out.” 


“SUNNY KANSAS” Never Varies 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,500,000 Bushels Storage 
e KANSAS 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 


WICHITA 








WALL@ROGALSKY MILLING co 


’ ME PHERSON, 


©YAe 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


AN SAS -4 














MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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A 


George Pennock Urban, Jr. 


in a long line of millers 


George Pennock Urban, Jr., was born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., July 15, 1914, the son 
of George Pennock and Mildred Pierce 
Urban; the grandson of George Urban, 
Jr., and the great-grandson of George 
Urban, the founder of the George Urban 
Milling Co. He attended the Franklin 
and the Nichols Schools in Buffalo and 
in 1929 entered Hotchkiss School at Lake- 
ville, Conn. While at Hotchkiss School 
he was sports editor of the Hotchkiss 
Record. After graduating from Hotch- 
kiss in 1933, he entered the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School of Yale University. There 
he was a emember of the St. Anthony 


ersondl & 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 

John F. Diefenbach, president of Am- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis, flew in 
to Kansas City last week from the Pa- 
cific Coast where he had spent two weeks 
of combined business and pleasure. Aft- 
er visiting with friends in Kansas City 
he took a plane for Minneapolis. 


AT COMPANY CONFERENCE 

Clifford C. Spindler, manager for Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. in Boston, was in 
Buffalo over the past week end for a 
company conference. 


IN BOSTON HOSPITAL 


William Gill, sales representative of 
Washburn Crosby Co., eastern division 
of General Mills, Inc., attached to the 
Albany office, is in Boston, a patient in 
the New England Baptist Hospital. His 
out-of-town visitors included Walter 
Hurlburt from the Albany office, and 
Ralph Kimmey, of the J. L. Kimmey 
Bakery, Inc., Albany. 


PASSING THE CIGARS 


Louis C. Priem, sales representative 
for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in Boston, 
again is passing out the cigars. Mrs. 
Priem and the new daughter staged the 
arrival at Newton Hospital, 
Lower Falls, Mass. 


Newton 


TWO SONS IN SERVICE 
William J. Gathoff, flour broker, Louis- 
ville, Ky., reports that both of his sons 
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Lloyd Larson 


feed advertising specialist 


Society and one of the editors of the 
Yale News. 
Yale in 1937, he became treasurer of the 
George Urban Milling Co., which office 
he still holds. On Feb. 10, 1941, he en- 
tered the United States Army as second 
lieutenant of the 209th Coast Artillery 
(AA) Regiment and has since been pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. On May 3, 
1941, in the Bruton Parish Church, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., he was married to Jane 
Girard Wells, daughter of Chandler and 
Anne Louise Wright Wells of Buffalo, 
N. Y. At present time he is located at 


Upon his graduation from 


are in the army. His oldest son, Wil- 
liam, Jr., has been in for some time, and 
now John S. Gathoff, former University 
of Kentucky student, is an army aviation 
cadet at Maxwell Field, Ala. 


HURT IN COLLISION 


J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh flour man, was 
seriously injured on March 17 in a colli- 
sion between his car and a large truck 
carrying steel sheets. Mr. Spagnol’s 
car was demolished and he sustained 
body bruises and a lacerated face. 


IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Nelson H. Mock, sales manager, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
recently spent several days in Atlanta, 
Ga., leaving that city for Tampa, Fla. 
Before returning home Mr. Mock visited 
Birmingham, Ala. 


THROUGH THE KIAMICHIS 


Elmo Sleight and Stanley Williams, as- 
sistant sales director and representative, 
respectively, of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., have returned 
from a trip through the Kiamichis in the 
southeastern portion of the state. 

NEW YORK HONEYMOON 

J. Paul Smith, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, recently spent several days 
in New York on his honeymoon. S. R. 
Strisik, who represents the mill there, 
showed him and his bride many of the 





Dr. C. H. Bailey 
chain speaker 


Camp Stewart, Savannah, Ga., with the 
209th. 


Lloyd Larson, feed advertising specialist 
of Mankato, Minn., is the newly-ap- 
pointed special advertising and publicity 
counsel of the Northwest Retail Feed 
Association for the coming year, W. D. 
Flemming, secretary, has announced. Mr. 
Larson has had wide experience in work- 
ing with the feed trade, including its 
manufacturers, retailers and farmers. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the College 
of Agriculture at the University of Min- 
nesota, has so far addressed eight sec- 
tional chapters of the American Asso- 





city’s interesting sights. The couple will 
make their home in Washington, D. C., 
where Mr. Smith is now working. 


DEEP SEA FISHING 


George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., retired mill executive, has re- 
turned home from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
where he spent several weeks with plenty 
of deep sea fishing. 


IN CHICAGO MARKET 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and 
Vinton S. King, president, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., visited the 
Chicago market last week. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

Paul H. Baum, secretary and treasurer 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was a recent visitor in the New 
York market. 

G. E. Findlay, Morten Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, made his headquarters with 
David Coleman, Inc.,; while calling re- 
cently on the New York trade. 


IN MUNITIONS WORK 

Milton Mohn, former chemist for the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has 
gone to work in the new munitions plant 
at Parsons, Kansas, as a chemist. 


EYE TROUBLE RELIEVED 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 








Ralph L. Nafziger 
another term 


ciation of Cereal Chemists as part of 
a. plan to bring an outstanding speaker to 
each of them during the current year. A 
pioneer in the field of cereal chemistry, 
Dr. Bailey has devoted his talks to the 
growth of physical measurements in the 
laboratory. Many of these, such as meas- 
urement of dough elasticity, are standard 
practice, and enrichment has_ recently 
focused attention on others. 


Ralph L. Nafziger, president of the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., has been re-elected a Governor-at- 
Large of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 


sas, is happier over prospects of per- 
manent relief from an eye effliction which 
has troubled him recently than over the 
business outlook after a three weeks’ trip 
to eastern points. He spent 10 days at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
where his eyes were treated. 


VISITOR IN ATLANTA 


C. L. Magee, general sales manager, 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., visited 
with the Atlanta trade for several days 
last week and called at the offices of the 
Southern Bakers Association. 


PLAY AND WORK 

John W. Enright, sales manager Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has gone 
to Florida on a play-and-work vacation. 
With Mrs. Enright he will drive around 
Florida, probably making an occasional 
business call. 


IN AND AROUND CHICAGO 


A. L. Jacobson, president the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, spent last 
week in Chicago and adjacent territory 
on business. 


BAKERS IN SPOTLIGHT 


Prominent southern bakers are making 
the headlines in their respective home 
towns these days. Only recently Benson 
Skelton, manager of the Tallahassee 


(Fla.) Bakeries, Inc., and secretary of 
the Florida State Bakers Association, 
was appointed chairman of the Talla- 
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hassee Chamber of Commerce committee 
on membership and hospitality. Now W. 
H. Flowers, Flowers Baking Co., Thom- 
asville (Ga.) Baking Co., has been elected 
president of the Thomasville Chamber of 
Commerce; E. E. Kelly, Jr., Buttercrust 
Bakery, Lakeland, Fla., has been elected 
mayor of Lakeland, while Ernest C. 
Lloyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, Ala., is 
a candidate for city commissioner. 


CAROLINA SWING 


C. H. Mooney, southeastern represen- 
tative of the Paniplus Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., recently made a swing through the 
Carolinas. 


WITH GEORGIA TRADE 


Howard W. Files, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
paid Atlanta a visit recently and covered 
part of the southern territory with J. R. 
Henderson, regional manager, bulk flour 
sales, Atlanta. Mr. Files left Atlanta 
for Florida. 


BACK FROM FLORIDA 


Mrs. Wentworth Caldwell, wife of the 
flour buyer for the H. G. Hill Co. chain, 
and daughters, Anne and Frances Hill 
Caldwell, returned recently from “Hill- 
crest,” the winter home of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Hill, Mrs. Caldwell’s parents, at 
Sewell’s Point, Fla. 


BACK FROM CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Matt H. Dobson has returned by 
plane from Pasadena, Cal., where she 
visited her daughter, Mrs. Harrison H. 
Armistead and Mr. Armistead. Mrs. 
Dobson is connected with the Dobson- 
Hicks Grain & Seed Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

VETERAN INSPECTOR 

With 52 years of continual service with 
the Missouri State Grain Inspection De- 
partment behind him, James J. Gilmar- 
tin, chief grain inspector, St. Louis, has 
announced his retirement. On March 25 
about 50 members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange attended a testimonial 
dinner in his honor and presented him 
with a silver water pitcher and tray. 


HEALTH REPORT 

James M. Quilty, who resigned as vice 
president and sales manager of the H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
last year, because of ill health, and who 
has been spending the winter in Florida, 
writes that he is feeling better, and ex- 
pects to move north soon. His future 
address will be Deronda, Wis. 


RETURN FROM FLORIDA 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Warkentin and 
daughter, Hester, have returned to their 
home in Kansas City after spending sev- 
eral months in Florida, where Mr. War- 
kentin, president of Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., was recuperating from illness 
and an operation he underwent last sum- 
mer. He is now in good health and is 
at the office every day. 


FIRST VISIT 
The North Carolina representative of 

the Russell-Miller Milling Co., T. J. Dun- 

can, of Greensboro, is making his first 

visit to the company’s headquarters in 

Minneapolis this week. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BETTY CROCKER COOK BOOK 








Minneapouis, Minn. — Betty Crocker 
and General Mills, Inc., announce the new 
“Betty Crocker Cook Book of All-Pur- 
pose Baking,” containing 220 of the most 
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popular Betty Crocker baking recipes, 
and now it is available to the public. 

The 100-page illustrated book climaxes 
20 years of service to the housewives 
of America by the home service depart- 
ment of General Mills. It contains se- 
lected recipes for breads, rolls, cakes, 
cookies, pies and desserts. 

One of the most vivid features of the 
book is the variety of illustrations, both 
in color and in black and white. In 
order to make it easier to follow the 
recipes, the book includes step by step 
pictures of members of the Betty Crocker 
staff mixing batters and handling dough 
according to the directions in the recipes. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. PURCHASES 
CHAPPEL DOG FOOD BUSINESS 

The Quaker Oats Co. announces that 
it has acquired Chappel Bros., Inc., of 
Rockford, Ill., manufacturer of Ken-L- 
Biskit, Ken-L-Ration, and several other 
dog food specialties, by outright pur- 
chase. 

R. Douglas Stuart, executive vice presi- 
dent of Quaker Oats, states that no 
change in the present Chappel manage- 
ment or personnel is contemplated. Frank 
R. Warton will continue in charge of the 
business, which will be operated from 
Rockford as a division of Quaker Oats. 
J. S. Williams, in charge of sales, is re- 
maining in his present capacity with the 
new corporate setup. 

There will be no change in selling pol- 
icy and Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., will con- 
tinue as advertising agency for the dog 
food products. 
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NEW YORK FOOD SUPPLY 
SYSTEM IN WAR DESCRIBED 


New York, N, Y.—Details of a sys- 
tem being set up to assure an adequate 
food supply for New York should the 
city be bombed or subjected to enemy 
invasion were outlined by Daniel P. 
Woolley, New York City Commissioner 
of Markets, at the season’s final indoor 
meeting of the Bakers Club at the Hotel 
Shelton, March 25. Mr. Woolley, for- 
mer Standard Brands, Inc., official, is 
chairman of the subcommittee on emer- 
gency control of primary food distribu- 
tion of the Metropolitan Defense Trans- 
port Committee. 

The scheme as outlined by the speaker 
provides for alternate facilities for food 
producers and distributors whose plants 
are bombed or otherwise temporarily 
put out of business, and a network of 
secondary road routes to the city in case 
military activity commands the main high- 
ways. 

To insure a constant food supply de- 
spite bombings, wholesalers and distribu- 
tors have been requested to file cards 
listing one to five alternate addresses 
where business may function should the 
regular place of business suddenly be 
put out of use. Duplicates of these cards 
will be given to suppliers, truckers, rail- 
roads, customers and employees. 

Another duplicate copy will be filed at 
each of 27 control stations to be ar- 
ranged on New York City highways in 
the states of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Officials at these stations 
will act as route managers for food sup- 
plies entering the city, giving routes and 
secondary addresses if a bombing has 
occurred. Location of these stations will 
be kept secret and communications will 
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@ GLOBE’S EXPANDED GRAIN STORAGE PLANT @ 








With expanded bulk grain storage capacity and modernized facilities, the 
Sacramento plant of Globe Mills Division, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was dedi- 
cated on March 21. P. J. McKenney, president of Globe Mills, and C. C. Hine, 
vice president and new head of Pillsbury and Globe western war material 
production, presided at the opening ceremonies. 





be sent direct from police headquarters. 
The three states are now building two 
stations each to serve as training cen- 
ters. A similar arrangement is being 
planned for railroad systems. 

In connection with safeguarding the 
supply of baked goods for the city, Com- 
missioner Woolley stated that represen- 
tatives of each type of distributor will 
be chosen to make certain that New 
York’s daily requirement of 6,378,000 
Ibs of baked goods will be available to 
the consumers. Employees in the in- 
dustry will receive secondary work loca- 
tion assignments in the event their plant 
is bombed or put out of operation. 

Following Mr. Woolley’s address it 
was pointed out that in the near future 
signs will be placed in the offices and 
plants of the baking companies stating 
that the company belongs to the Baking 
Industry Defense Recreation Committee, 
and stickers bearing this information 
will be placed in the salesmen’s route- 
books. The committee distributes baked 
products to affairs given for the men 
and women in the armed forces and will 
co-operate with the Red Cross in any 
war emergency cases throughout greater 
New York. 
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GOTTHARD KAPFHAMMER 


Gotthard Kapfhammer, 77, formerly 
proprietor of a bakery at 1506 South 
Shelby, Louisville, Ky., died at his home 
there March 26 after a heart attack. Mr. 
Kapfhammer had been proprietor of the 
Louisville bakery for 40 years prior to 
his retirement in 1980. He was a native 
of Germany. Among the survivors is his 
son, Paul, baker and restaurant operator. 


JACOB U, MANISCHEWITZ 


Jacob U. Manischewitz, 56, president 
of the B. Manischewitz Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., and Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
March 26. The company, of which Mr. 
Manischewitz had been head for many 


years, is one of the largest bakers of 
matzoths and matzoth products in the 
world. It was founded by his father, 
Rabbi Do Ber Manischewitz, in Cincin- 
nati in 1888. Before this time matzoth 
products were usually baked in the home. 
In 1931 the plant in Jersey City, now the 
main one, was opened. Mr. Manischewitz 
made his home in Oceanport, N. J. 
REUBEN E. UPPGREN 

Reuben E. Uppgren, assistant traffic 
manager for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, succumbed to a heart 
attack at his home in St. Paul, March 30. 
He had been with the company 28 years, 
and was a member of the Traffic Club 
for many years. Surviving are his widow 
and two daughters. 


LODEWYK C. LENS 


Lodewyk C. Lens, 75, president of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co., died 
in Spokane recently after an illness of 
about a month. Active in Pacific Coast 
flour mill circles for many years, he was 
manager of the pioneer milling firm when 
it changed hands in 1936. Later he be- 
came its president. 


CLARENCE JACOBS 


Clarence Jacobs, for many years a 
well-known figure in the allied baking 
trade in Buffalo, N. Y., died here recent- 
ly at the age of 42. He formerly was 
one of the owners of I. V. Horn Co., re- 
cently taken over by Hickman, Coward 
& Wattles. 


CHESTER THORNTON 


Chester Thornton, 83, for more than 
50 years a baker in Toledo and Perrys- 
burg, Ohio, died in Perrysburg March 23 
after a long illness. The bakery for- 
merly operated by him there has been 
taken over by his son, Arthur. 


MRS. CECIL M. WENDT 

Mrs. Cecil M. Wendt, who since the 
death of her husband has operated the 
Wendt Bakery, in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
died in a hospital there March 26 after 
a long illness, 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


Interior Mills, Including Duluth: 





running time lower. 


business 


Oklahoma City: 


to 


Wichita: Sales about 20%; 
mills operating from 70 to 100%. 
Hutchinson: Little new business 
Limited to a few single car lots for 
shipment. Shipping directions not as 
desired, 


10@15% 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: One large order 
chain buyer brought sales to 79% 
southwestern capacity, compared 
the previous week and 39% a year ago. 
business very light. Business from 
smaller bakers and family buyers only fill-in 
from being even of the 
hand-to-mouth requirements. 
runs into several hundred thou- 
barrels, probably brought 
well up to new crop. 

Clears steady, export business lighter, and 
Directions hard to get. 
Quotations, March 28: established brands 
flour $6.75@7, 


to 385% of capacity. 


on former contracts slow. 
March 28: family fancy short pat- 
$6.15@6.50, standard patent $5.65@5.95, 
short patent $5.65@5.95, 


patent $5.40@5.65. 


Millers reported an improved 
with prices about 10c bbl 
shipping directions show some improvement. 


No improvement in 


different mills run from 
around 20% and mainly 


territory, “except some 


to Latin America, Operations 
from last week, and 
40% average. Prices about 


Quotations, March 27: 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.90@7.40, high 
$6.40@6.90, standard bakers 
5 first clears, sacked, 
delivered Texas common 


domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: No improvement in sales. 
government orders reported 
but remunerative prices. 
bakery and family, remains in- 
Some companies can see improve- 
ment in shipping directions for April. 
particular have a lot of 
for, on which carrying charges ac- 
and, unless there is big increase in 
consumption, it looks as if more 
mal quantity will be carried over 


Spring wheat flour 


less than 25% of capacity, 


28% a week earlier 


Quotations, March 31: established 
patent $6.35@6.55, spring 
$6.10@6.20, standard patent $5.90@6, 
clear $5.75@5.95, first clear 
second clear $3.90@4.20, whole 
$5.90@6.05, graham standard $4.90@5.55. 
Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation March 31: Atkinson, King 
Minneapolis (two mills), 
ern Consolidated A, 


future delivery limits trading. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
The large or- 


business and prices. 
No improvement in shipping directions, and 


very quiet, and deliveries slow. 
bakers short 
95% $5.55@5.75, straight $5.45 
clear $3.90@4.10, second 
$3.60@ 3.85, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
fair, 6 quiet, 10 slow 


standard patent $5.75@6.30, 
a@ 5.75, second clear $3.90@4.15, 


standard patent $5.75@5.95, first 
Season's low in sales, av- 
12%, compared with 23 last week, 
ago. All sales domestic 
50-50 between bakers and 
Operation showed only slight gain, 
average 60% compared 
Prices fairly stable, closing un- 
10c lower. Quotations, 
wheat short patent flour $6.80@ 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.65, 
patent $6.50@7.25, bakers 
$6@6.10, bakers short patent $5.85@ 
bakers standard $5.80@5.90. 
Sales continue slow, 


If anything, new business much 


car lot orders extremely light. 


the usual price differential. 


140's, jute, f.o.b. 


patent $5.30@5.70, first 


directions good, 
most requirements 


or 3%c under close of Chicago 


ard patent $6.25@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.50, 


hard winter short patent family $6.25@6.50, 


EASTERN STATES 


dominated the economic 
out the trade and apparently until the trade 


needs and draw 


as needed on their bookings which are fairly 
Directions also slumped, and as 


clears took a turn for the better and 


$8.30@8.40 bbl, top bake 








straights $6.45@6.55, spring first clears $5.85 
Business continues dull as ap- 


The only sales occurred where con- 
Northwest- cessions for immediate shipment proved ex- 
Pillsbury South 
A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 


new orders to take precedence, 
instances where supplies 
However, in nearly all local circles, 
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stocks are extremely heavy... and current 
shipping directions poor, with business gen- 
erally marking time until after the holi- 
days, or until definite market trends make 
further purchases attractive. Chief interest 
is in springs where lake-and-rail offers 
lowered the price range. Offers of clears 
spotty, with some takers, and a scattered 
turnover in southwesterns reported. 

Quotations, March 27: spring high glutens 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6.10@6.50, 
clears $5.90@6.20, Texas high glutens $6.30 
@6.40, Kansas high glutens $6.25@6.35, 95’s 
$6.15@6.25, soft winter straights $5.75@6.30 
(Pennsylvanias to midwestern). 

Boston: Mill agents report new business 
at the lowest ebb in several months. Mar- 
ket did not continue its advance of last 
week and the trade’s interest is not in evi- 
dence. Very few buyers, especially among 
the baking trade, have reached the point 
where they need to buy, so they can afford 
to turn a cold shoulder to mill agents’ 
selling efforts. Although some buyers are 
willing to make offers their ideas are so 
low that they could not be taken seriously. 
Aggregate new business disappointing. 
Equally hard to secure shipping directions 
even though sellers concentrate their efforts 
in that direction. Prices practically un- 
changed. Quotations, March 27: spring high 
glutens $6.95@7.05, short patents $6.70@ 
6.95, standard patents $6.55@6.70, first 
clears $6.20@6.40; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.50@6.65, standard patents $6.35@ 
6.50; Texas short patents $6.70@6.85, stand- 
ard patents $6.55@6.70; soft winter patents 
$6.25@6.50, straights $6.05@6.25, clears $5.80 
@ 6.05. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades un- 
changed; demand about steady; receipts in- 
creased by a large amount, totaling 56,931 
bbls, or 38,341 bbls more than last week. 
Quotations, March 28: spring first patent 
$6.80@7.05, standard $6.55@6.75, hard win- 
ter short patent $6.45@6.65, 95% $6.25@ 
6.50, soft winter short patent $6.70@7.40, 
straight $5.30@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Comparatively little change 
in prices, though the undertone is easy to 
weak. Trade quiet, as buyers and sellers 
are apart in their ideas of value. Busi- 
ness confined mostly to odd lots to satisfy 
current wants. Quotations, March 28: spring 
wheat short patent $6.55@6.70 bbl, standard 
patent $6.40@6.55, first spring clear $5.90 
@6.05, hard winter short patent $6.30@6.50, 
95% $6.15@6.30, soft winter straights $5.60 
@ 5.95. 

Pittsburgh: Dull. Average consumer has 
ample stocks on hand for some time ahead. 
Shipping directions sluggish and difficult 
to obtain. Buyers wary, expressing lack of 
confidence in present levels. Buying held 
to scattered lots of springs and hard win- 
ters, with average sized bakers principal 
takers. Family flour demand still active. 
Continued brisk sales of bakers’ products. 
Soft winter demand improved and demand 
for better grades of clears good. Quota- 
tions, March 28: spring short patent $6.75 
@7.05, standard patent $6.55@6.75, hard 
winter short patent $6.40@6.55, standard 
patent $6.20@6.35, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $6.15@6.25, spring clears 
$6.30@6.55, soft winters $5.15@5.35, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Market exceptionally quiet 
despite slightly better inquiries. Price ideas 
of buyers under selling prices of millers. 
Sales primarily limited to immediate de- 
livery, which in some cases showed price 
discount of as much as 20c bbl under future 
delivery prices. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours again in best favor; very little busi- 
ness done in northern spring wheat, Pacific 
Coast and midwestern. Prices practically 
unchanged. Shipping directions showed 
slight falling off, likewise deliveries. Bread 
and cake production off, particularly for- 
mer. 

Quotations, March 28: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.05@7.35, first patent $6.85 
@7.05, standard patent $6.55@6.75, fancy 
clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.95, second 
clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter wheat family 
patent $6.15@6.40, bakers short patent $5.90 
@6.15, 95% $5.70@5.90, first clear $4.65@ 
5.25, second clear $4.25@4.55; soft wheat 
short patent $6.55@7.15, straight $5.80@ 
6.15, first clear $4.90@5.25. 

Atlanta: New business continues in dol- 
drums. Blenders making a few inquiries, 
but trading with them slow. Shipping in- 
structions from them also remain rather 
quiet, reflecting curtailed outgo from plants. 
Majority wholesale family flour dealers still 
claim bookings ample and very few new 
ones being made. A little cheap clear 
makes grade here and there, but interest 
in this and higher quality flour not good. 
Weather, causing farm work to be slowed 
up, still being blamed for dullness. Deliv- 
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eries a bit better, but come mostly in spurts. 
Bakers generally continue to rest on con- 
tracts which remain sufficient; only occa- 
sional small and well scattered sales. Move- 
ment on contracts quiet to fairly good. 
Prices declined again, dropping 5@15c. 

Quotations, March 28: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $6.70@7.20, standard pat- 
ent $6.60@7, straight $6.50@6.90, first bak- 
ery clear $6.30@6.60; hard winter wheat 
family short patent $7.15@7.35, fancy patent 
$6.75@6.95, standard patent $6.75@6.95, spe- 
cial or low grade $6.25@6.45, 95% $6.55@ 
6.75, bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.40, straight $6.10@6.30, 
first bakery clear $5.80, low protein 95% 
$5.65@5.85, bulk; first clear $4.80@65.15, 
bulk; second clear $4.55@4.70, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.20@7.40, fancy 
patent $6.80@7, standard patent $6.80@7, 
special or low grade $6.40@6.60, 95% $6.60 
@6.80; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, 
$5.95@6.30; soft wheat 95% $5.70@6.05, 
bulk; straight $5.60@5.95, bulk; soft wheat 
fancy cut-off $5.05@5.25, bulk; first clear 
$4.75 @4.95, bulk; second clear $4.50@4.70, 
bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $5.85 
@6.10, bulk; hard wheat low protein 95% 
$5.95, bulk; both all rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; 
self-rising family flour 25c higher. 

Nashville: New sales practically at a 
standstill. Majority of buyers still have 
a little on contract which was booked in 
December and January and so limited their 
purchases to a few lots as fill-in purposes. 
Continued rain in the South and Southeast 
has held up farm work and just as soon 
as this work gets in full swing, a big 
improvement in business is expected, as 
buyers and consumers assume a better buy- 
ing attitude when their crops are in. Mer- 
chants, jobbers and retailers have fair sup- 
plies on hand, and with some increase in 
sales, they will probably book some big 
lots for near-by shipment. 

Business with bakers continues good. 
Their new purchases also limited to an 
occasional lot of special grades, as most of 
the larger bakers are still booked ahead 
for some time. Mills report that ship- 
ping specifications are only fair and that 
in several instances they are very difficult 
to obtain. Quotations, March 28: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent $6.60@7.30, standard 
patent $6.30@6.60, fancy patent $5.95@6.30, 
clears $5.70@5.95, hard winter wheat short 
patent $6.25@6.70, standard patent $5.95@ 
6.25, spring wheat short patent $6.70@7.30, 
standard patent $6.40@6.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The government took upward to 
500,000 bbls of flour, to be shipped during 
April, May and June, and it is believed in 
grain circles that it will be forwarded to 
Russia. Exact figures lacking, but it is 
believed that this’ business was well dis- 
tributed between Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River terminal mills; interior mills also 
participated in a smaller way. 

Local domestic business remains very 
quiet, shipping instructions slow coming in 
and very little in the way of new business. 
Interior mills doing relatively better, as they 
are able to work flour to the Middle West 
and Southwest markets all-rail. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, March 28: family 
patent $7.30@7.45, bluestem $7@7.20, 
straight soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry $5.75 
@5.90, Dakota $7.25@7.35, Montana $6.75@7. 

Portland: Government requests for flour 
brought offers of 540,000 bbls and accept- 
ances at week’s end. Most of this type C 
flour or export grades. Bulk of business 
done by Puget Sound mills; offers reported 
at price of $4.50, f.a.s. Puget Sound mills 
seemed favored by request for bids, with 
government asking f.o.b. basis, but not 
specifying track or steamer. Shipment 
called for delivery between April 6 and 
June 27, government having 12 months’ 
option on delivery. 

Columbia River mills, while offering, have 
fairly steady grind for next three months, 
did not offer to sell very much. Some do- 
mestic buyers in market; one large eastern 
buyer reported to have purchased 25,000 
bbls in one lot. Southeastern business still 
coming in limited volume. South and Cen- 
tral American business still confined to lim- 
ited amounts under unchanged subsidy of 
$1.25 bbl. 

Quotations, March 28: export straights 
$4.50@4.60, soft wheat straights $5.65, de- 
livered Nashville; Kansas City, common 
points $5; f.o.b. mill, all Montana, 98's, 
$6.15@6.35; bluestem bakers, unbleached 
$6.15@6.35, bluestem bakers $5.90@6.10, Big 
Bend bluestem $5.90@6.10, cake $7.60@7.80, 
pastry $5.15@5.35, pie $5.15@5.35, fancy 
hard wheat clears $5.95@6.15; whole wheat, 
100% $5.75 @5.95, graham $5.05@5.25, 
cracked wheat $5.25@5.45. 


San Francisco: Prices continue soft, al- 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-tb jutes. 
Chicago 


| eee ee $5.95@ 
standard patent ..... 5 


CHOP cccsccccese 5 

Hard winter short patent ... 5 
winter 95% patent.... 5.65@ 

Hard winter first clear ...... 4 


short patent..... 5 


winter straight ......... 5 
winter first clear ....... 4 


Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 


White ...cccccccees 4 
BOO cinqdescsyece 3.55@ 
patent ...... $7.30@7.45 $8.60@8.80 
Soft winter straight.. 5.75@5.90 
pil wncee eOkas 5.75 @5.90 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Tuesday prices. 


5.85@ 


noo 
t 


One oO 





Standard patent— 


+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William ba 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 
Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@... 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo New York . Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.65@ 6.75 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.80@ 7.05 $6.55@ 6.70 $6.70@ 6.95 $6.75@ 7.00 $6.70@ 7.30 
6.55@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.50 6.55@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.55 6.55@ 6.70 6.25@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.70 

5.95 5.90@ 6.20 ree Pere 5.90@ 6.05 6.20@ 6.40 5.25@ 5.50 aaveGe vase 
Pisces 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.70 

aMPvcse 6.15@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.30 6.35@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.25 
ee, ey Peer ee rete oo@. ae4etoess 5.00@ 5.25 oeg sa eeae 
6.90@ 7.00 ee Tre 6.70@ 7.40 Pee 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 6.60@ 7.30 
eves @uece 5.75@ 6.30 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.60@ 5.95 6.05@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 6.30@ 6.60 

Te 2+ eemegae ee Free Tr. Pere 5.80@ 6.05 4.75@ 5.00 5.70@ 5.95 

-@ 5.45 4.50@ 4.75 -«+-@ 6.20 4.95@ 5.10 ee | 4.25@ 4.50 06 eda eee 

@ 4.75 o oe sens -@ 4.50 Te ‘ eo sace 3.50@ 3.75 000 trsees 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring exports§ ........ 28s 9d 
Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.25@5.35 


sis. 198-Ilb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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though material declines prevented by low- 
er millfeed credits. Interest continued fair, 
although sales are for moderate quantities 
only. Deliveries tending to slow up due to 
slower credits among most bakers who have 
boosted inventories of baker supplies be- 
yond their capacity to finance them. Quo- 


tations, March 28: eastern family patents 
$8.80@9, California family. patents $8.60 
@8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 


$6@6.20, northern hard wheat patents $6@ 
6.20, pastry $5.20@5.40, Dakota standard 
patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.10@6.30, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.30@6.50, Montana standard patents 
$6@6.20, Californai bluestem patents $5.60@ 
5.80, California pastry $5.10@5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
market shows no change. No incentive to 
buy beyond immediate requirements. Prices 
weak and there is cutting when desirable 
orders are pending. Export trade good. 
War-time regulations of one kind and 
another increase as time goes on. Lists un- 
changed. Quotations, March 28: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat mills doing good export 
business. United Kingdom, British West In- 
dies and Newfoundland have placed orders. 
New business coming in steadily. No delay 
in shipping instructions. Asking prices un- 
changed. Quotations, March 28: vitamin- 
ized flour for shipment to the United King- 
dom 28s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. April, 





Canadian seaboard ports; 28s 9d United 
States ports. 

Winter wheat flour business slow. Ceiling 
price of many mills unprofitable and they 
are not anxious for any volume of busi- 
ness. Wheat scarce. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations, March 28: Ontario winter wheat 
flour $5.25@5.35 bbl, in second-hand jute 
bags, Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade slow and on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. New export busi- 
ness last week estimated equivalent to 
500,000 bus of wheat. Some reports indi- 
cate Ireland as destination. Stocks moving 
freely. Prices unchanged. Quotations, 
March 28: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, 5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: No change in export pic- 
ture. No sales to speak of could be traced 
and outlook continued very bleak. Some 
exporters still clung to hope that further 
business to Vladivostok might be expected 
in near future. This prospect, however, is 
not so bright as it was a fortnight ago 
because of increasing threat of Japanese 
hostilities with Russia. Taking into con- 
sideration two weeks that it would take for 
a Russian ship to make trip from this 
coast, anything could happen to prevent de- 
livery of a flour cargo, and it may be for 
that reason that no new commitments have 
been made in Canada since last business 
was placed more than a month ago. 

Domestic situation has become somewhat 
unsettled, with dealers cutting down pur- 
chases in anticipation of new government- 
sponsored “vitamin flour’’ which goes on 
the market April 1. It will sell for $5 in 
cotton 98’s on a cash basis, same as bakers 
patents, and compared with $5.40 rate on 
top patents. Flour men here expect that 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 25 ... 118% 120% 125% 127% 118% 120% oane jee 117% 117% 
March 26 ... 119% 121% 126% 128% 118% 120% 118% 119 
March 27 ... 118% 120% 125% 127% 118% 120 118% 118% 
March 28 ... 119% 121% 126% 128% 119% 121 120 120% 
March 30 119% 121% 126% 128% 119% 121% 119% 120 
March 31 118% 120% 125% 127% 118% 120 402 ees 118% 119% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
March 25 ... 99% eer 100 102% 79% 80% ma eee os 
March 26 ... 99% oat 100% 103 79% 80% 
March 2 -- 99% cies 100 102% 79% 80% 
March 28 ace 100% 102% 79% 80% 
i Oe ose eee ceva, e6ebe ner 79% 80% 
Pe SR oss 08ae 864068 |) eee. ewe 79% 80% 
co CORN: r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 25 80% 82% 87% 89% 82% 84% 54% 54% 51% 50% 
March 26 80% 83% 87% 90 83 84% 54% 545% 51% 50% 
March 27 ... 80% 83% 87% 89% 83 84% 54% 54% 51% 50% 
March 28 ... 81% 83% 88% 90% 83% 85% 55% 55% 51% 51% 
March 30 81% 84% 89 91% 84% 86% 56 55% 52% 51% 
March 31 81% 845% 88% 91% 83% 85% 55% 55% 52 51% 
_ RYE FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 25 ... 78 81 73% 76% 256% 256% 256 cons 58% 60% 
March 26 ... 78% 81% 74% 76% 260 260 osee 58% 60% 
March 27 ... 78% 81% 74 76% 264 264 “se 58% 60% 
March 28 ... 79% 82% 75% 78 264 264 eese 58% 60 
March 30 ... 80% 83% 75% 78% 263% 262% 263% cess 58% 60% 
March 31... 79% 82% 75% 717% 261 260% 260% 266% 59 60% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 


of date March 28, and corresponding date of a 

















year ago: 
r-—-Wheat—" oo rn—, -—Oats—,  -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1942 1941 42 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore ...cssccccece 7,420 217 tr} 718 15 15 120 87 5 2 
| PTET TTT 7,062 3,779 9,044 610 512 408 3,310 195 334 239 
BRORE cccccacess a 476 we ee ee ee oe ee os es 
COED in cccccccccesese 12,003 9,739 11,339 14,854 1,805 780 4,642 1,539 329 499 
NE, 69.4:0.6:0:62'o nae’ on -s 900 bs +a a3 343 xe “% ss 
OS RES ree ro 200 70 2 2 4 q 2 2 300 180 
PPP eerer erect 34,461 19,288 5,532 3,035 354 250 1,528 658 1,015 448 
Wee Werth .cccccccses 10,114 7,721 570 726 77 107 21 1 79 16 
Galveston ...ccccccsecs 4,795 548 é 45 as a es oe Se 
Hutchingon ............ 9,116 6,886 id ‘. s cs ¥% os 
BMGIGMAPOCHG ...cecccee 1,352 1,523 2,218 1,123 199 307 143 92 an as 
See CREW ic ccccscces 1 33,881 26,442 5,935 7,947 196 66 408 293 239 12 
ee PTT Te 2,712 480 1,162 3,791 152 30 1,020 233 1,117 1,120 
MHOBE cc ccccccccces o« os T es pis oe 207 ee oe ee 
Minneapolis ..........-- 37,656 24,518 4,448 10,553 1,073 1,045 5,034 1,744 3,911 3,067 
New Orleans .......... 1,775 58 183 239 29 116 i. 1 _ ee 
Mew Vor .cccccccvene 524 18 288 17 28 4 40 39 os 1 
SEY Scceeccoveevece 13,274 6,668 7,169 13,570 400 18 232 2 381 4 
BENE, scccecsvccccceccs 963 762 505 604 ee rye es os 156 160 
Philadelphia .......... 2,026 61 527 185 12 14 10 1 1 1 
Mee MO sos casecesece 5,237 5,654 3,944 1,219 161 87 485 75 20 7 
ee CUEY coc ctsvceses 1,590 710 1,517 1,563 100 31 oe 1 22 11 
Ms MEE ccc ve ccwesses 5,807 3,832 765 2,675 117 120 7 8 14 7 
WERE 2. nc cccccccscces 6,857 3,808 3 ° 1 e de ee 28 ee 
DOORS oo cecivecscs 199,301 122,782 56,723 63,476 5,235 3,402 17,552 4,971 7,951 5,771 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 


100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago oe ee Kansas City St. Buffalo 
Ceting OFAN «2. .ccccccees $39.00@39.50 $35.50@. sene@scce §. $. oe. 50 
Hard winter bran ....... 39.00 @ 39.50 aoe 35.50@ 36.00 38. 16038. ‘00 
Standard middlings* 38.00 @ 38.50 35. 00 ee wer eee 38.50 @ 38.75 o 39.60 
Flour middlingst ....... -@39.00 35.50@.... 36.25@36.50 39.00@39.25 @ 39.00 
MOG GOR occcccccscccsces @39.50 36.00@ cece ts - @39.50 @ 38.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Cincinnati Nashville 
ee BORD css ccscveees .-@41.00 $44.50@ 45.00 t46.500 47.60 aceseoses Secse@ cove 
Hard winter bran ....... ae “e - 45.00@45.50 veve@oece ones cece 
Soft winter bran ........ ae @ 41.25 @. 46. boa? ‘50 42.50@43.00 40.50@41.50 
Standard middlings* --@39.25 42. 00@ 42. ‘50 43.50@ 44.00 @42.00 41.50@42.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ‘ @ 38.00 40.00@40.50 44.50@45.00 @43.50 42. wet 42.50 
SP GY caeuesenvcesewses @38.00 40.00@40.50 ....@43.00 @ 43.00 -@. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........- $....@29.00 $....@30.00 abe yn 00 
qWinnipeg ....... -@28.00 @ 29.00 coco veee 


*Brown shorts. tGray choote, 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday ortean. 
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Coming to Buffalo? 


yOu’LL LIKE THIS 


@ What do you demand in a good hotel? 


FRIENDLY HOTEL 


Do you like a 


cordial welcome, well-appointed, home-like rooms, comfort- 
able beds, good food at reasonable prices, a safe place for 


your car? 


Must your hotel be conveniently located to business, 
stores, theaters? 












ina 


Sing 





we 


MANAGER 


Double - - - - - - 
Special rates for 4 or more, 


If those are the things you demand 


good hotel, you'll like Hotel 


Lafayette. 


MODERATE RATES 
le - - - - - - - §$2.75 up 
4.50 up 


Write for Folder N-10 


4 LAFAYETTE 


—S BUFFALO. NY. 








For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILL 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nois MipLanp Raritway Co. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGARA na 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING a 


eceeneaeee MANUFACTURING Co. 
OCKPORT, N. Y. 





2 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD ¢ MINNESOTA 








- e . 

King Milling Company 
‘ High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “tr COLORADO 











THE, ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











“Diamond D 


Sheridan Flouring 


SHERIDAN, 


99 A ™* h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. ‘Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Mills, Incorporated 


WYOMING 











Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


(G) 


Vitamin B,, B. 


Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








top patent sales will slip off sharply in 
next few months in favor of new flour. 

Supplies of pastry flour from Ontario are 
still coming to coast, but in limited amounts. 
Demand is fair and price steady at $7.60 
to the trade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 31 

Minneapolis: As result of Washington 
OPA-millers’ conference, millers striving to 
hold feed prices down. While no official 
action toward establishing ceiling has been 
taken, millers themselves established nom- 
inal ceiling of $38 for bran, Chicago basis, 
$37.50 for std. midds. and $38 for flour 
midds. This would make bran $35.50 here, 
but no straight cars available. At present 
rate of operations, mills having difficulty 
taking care of mixed-car and mill-door de- 
mand; some still behind on February con- 
tracts. Apparently, only heavier running 
time and surplus of offerings can weaken 
spot feed. For all April shipment, buyers 
bid $2.50 under spot, but millers unwilling 
to accept such bids since they cannot take 
care of demand at higher levels and have 


no assurance that production will catch up 
with demand during April. 
Kansas City: Fair; trend unchanged; sup- 


ply light; operators in millfeed timid after 
Washington conferences; buyers not eager to 
contract and sellers not able to sell far 
ahead; bran $35.50@36, shorts $36.25@ 36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Fair demand for all 
grades; prices advanced $1 on bran, 50c on 
mill run and unchanged on shorts; bran 
$1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.92% @1.97%, shorts $1.95@2. 

Omaha: Demand light; pure bran $36.50 
@37, brown shorts $36.50, gray shorts $37 
@ 37.50, flour midds. $37@37.50, red dog $39. 

Wichita: Good; trend somewhat higher 
for April delivery, but future prices un- 
certain; supply limited; bran $36.50@36.75, 
shorts $37@37.50. 

Hutchinson: Persistent; trend stronger; 
supply inadequate; buying almost entirely 
for spot delivery; bran $36.75, mill run $37, 
gray shorts $37.25 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good; trend 
sharply higher on bran and slightly higher 


on shorts; supply extremely scarce; basis 
Kansas City: std. bran $36.50@37, gray 
shorts $37@37.50. 

Fort Worth: Good, exceeds current pro- 
ductions; trend firm on bran, higher on 
shorts; supply light, really inadequate; 
wheat bran $38@38.40, gray shorts $42@ 


42.80, white shorts $44@45, car lots, deliv- 
ered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate, 

Chicago: Good; trend stronger; offerings 
scarce; spring and hard winter bran $39 
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@39.50, std. midds. $38@38.50, flour midds. 
$39, red dog $39.50. 


St. Louis: Bran $38.75@39, pure bran 
$39@39.25, gray shorts $39@39.25, brown 
shorts $38.50@38.75, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Very strong; sales made at high- 
est prices in years; some softening at 
week’s end; soft winter wheat bran $40@ 
41 (and higher), mixed feed $39, flour 
midds. $37@38, std. $36.50; some mills with- 
drew offers for quick shipment, 

Cincinnati: Spotty, with produce bought 
only when needed; trend higher and sup- 


plies very tight; bran $42.50@43, red dog 
$43, gray shorts $43.50, brown $42. 


Buffalo: Demand showed marked improve- 
ment over previous week and with continued 
light output brought about a very strong 


market with prices holding firm; trade ex- 
pects regular seasonal reaction in prices 
shortly with approach of spring and sum- 
mer months; continued light production 


with no immediate indications of increase; 
bran $40.50, std. midds. $39.50, flour midds. 
$39, second clear $41, red dog $38.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $39.50. 

New York: Slow; trend higher; supply 
good; bran $43.70, std. midds, $42.70, flour 
midds. $41.70, red dog $41.70. 

Boston: Demand much better and the 
market moved higher on bran; interest 
centered entirely on near-by needs; quota- 
tions for future shipment stiffened, but they 
are still below prices for spot shipment; 
offerings from Buffalo and the West tight 
for near-by, the latter being 50c lower than 
Buffalo for bran, but on the same basis for 
midds; no activity from Canadian sellers; 
std. bran $46.50@47.50, std. midds. $43.50 
@44, flour midds. $44.50@45, red dog $43. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; std. bran $41, pure soft winter bran 
$41.25, std. midds, $39.25, flour midds, $38, 
red dog $38 

Philadelphia: Moderate; 
supply light; bran, std. $44.50@45, pure 
spring $45@45.50, hard winter $45@45.50, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $42@42.50, 
flour $40@40.50; red dog, $40@40.50. } 

Pittsburgh: Limited; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spring bran $44, red dog $41.80. 

Atlanta: Slow and on _ hand-to-mouth 
basis; trend continues strong on bran and 
shorts; supply ample; bran $46@46.75, gray 
shorts $46.25@47, std. midds. $45.50@46, 
rye midds. $38.50@38.75, red dog $46.50@49. 

Nashville: Demand only for immediate 
requirements as buyers think prices are too 
high; government ground wheat sold very 
good as prices are some $3 per ton below 
shorts and wheat is an exceptionally good 
feed; bran $40.50@41.50, std. midds. $41.50 
@42, gray shorts $42@42.50 ton, Nashville. 


trend higher; 


Seattle: Slower; trend easier; supply fair; 
$30.50@ 31.50. 
Ogden: Slow; prices stationary; mills con- 


tinue operating at capacity five days per 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuure Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BarrEts DalILy 








EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


. 0 WITH 
\ 


1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1521 N, 16th St, 





red, white and blue rooms 
ingenious in design .. . lighting. fabrics and 
furnishings blended for beauty and restful- 
ness ...single and double twin beds, spacious 
night tables, portable dresser desks . . . living 
room comfort by day and sleeping room fa- 
cilities at night . . . for one to four persons. 
chicago 
Randeph, Clark, Lake and Lee Salle Streets 
















FRANK BERING AND ERNEST BYFIELD, MANAGERS 





NZ 


< 








home of the 
celebrated 
pump room 
and buttery 












1300 north state parkway + chicago 
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week, catching up with specifications. Quo- 
tations stationary. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill run $32, blended 
$32, white $32.50, midds. $38.50, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run $37, blended $37, white $37.50, 
midds. $43.50 per ton. California prices: red 
bran and mill run $39, blended $39, white 
$39.50, midds. $45.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments 50c under Los Angeles. 

Portland: Std. mill run $31, 
shorts $33, midds. $36. 

San Francisco: Coast markets continue 
soft, in contrast with Kansas feeds, which 
are firm; values unsettled and buyers show- 
ing scant interest; Kansas bran, $45.50@ 
46; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $37@37.50, 
blended $37@37.50, white $37.50@38; Ore- 
gon-Washington: red mill run $35.50@36, 
std. $35.50@36, white $36@36.50, white bran 
$39@39.50, midds. $40@40.50, shorts $38.50 
@39; Montana: bran and mill run $39@ 
39.50; California: blended mill run $36@ 
36.50, white $36.50@37. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $45, local midds. $42, 
local mill run $36. 

Toronto-Montreal: 
active; supplies 


bran $32, 


Trend steady; demand 
inadequate; good deal of 
millfeed going into production of poultry 
feeds, in extremely heavy demand; limited 
quantities going for export due to restric- 
tions. Export prices $10@12 ton over Cana- 
dian. To arrive at domestic values to buy- 
ers deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from 
following prices: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: Western domestic demand very 
poor and only business directed to British 
Columbia. Eastern interest, however, con- 
tinues gocd and bulk of supplies moving 
east, although some was reported sold to 
United States last week under export per- 
mit; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 ex- 
tra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand remains good, with supplies just about 
equal to orders. Some dealers during past 
week have shown a tendency to lengthen 
their holdings of mill offerings. Still no 
interest in feed flour, which is too far out 
of line compared with other grains. Quo- 
tations on a cash basis follow: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Very quiet; trade content to 
go along with present holdings and let fu- 
ture take care of itself; shipping directions 
fair; mills could take care of more; prices 
up a little; pure white rye flour $4.35@ 
4.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $4.15@4.55, pure dark $3.55@ 
3.95. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5.10@5.40, medium $4.80@5.10, dark $4.15 
@ 4.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.50@5.20 bbl; 
No. 2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased 2,860 bus during the 
week to a total of 121,516 bus. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.70@5.80, me- 
dium dark rye $5.75@5.85, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.35@6.50, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $6.60@6.70. 


Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; dark $4.75, medium $5.25, 
white $5.45. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 


ping instructions fair; pure white flour $5.05 


bbl, medium $4.85, dark $4.35, rye meal 
$4.65. 

Chicago: Another quiet week; sales scat- 
tered and in single cars only; directions 


fair; white patent $4.25@4.55, medium $4.05 
@4.35, dark $3.55@3.90. 

New York: Demand light; ample stocks 
in buyers’ hands; pure white patents $4.50 
@ 4.75. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor, with trend fair- 
ly steady; supplies very ample; white $4.25 
@4.50, medium $4@4.25, dark $3.50@3.75. 


Philadelphia: Market quiet and easy; of- 
ferings fairly liberal; white patent, $4.95 
@5.10. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The slight improvement in 
inquiry of week ago was short-lived. Trade 
again displaying very little interest and 
new bookings at minimum. Shipping di- 
rections also slowing up, though durum mills 
have had fair run for last month. Prices 
unchanged. Fancy No. 1 semolina $6.25@ 
6.35 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard 
No. 1 $5.95@6.05, and granular $5.85@5.95. 

In the week ended March 28, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 77,362 bbls 
durum products, against 82,263 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1, $6.80@7. 

Buffalo: Demand continued light and slow 
due to buyers being fairly well booked and 
their policy of postponing commitments un- 
til fate of arm bill before Senate is deter- 
mined; trend steady; directions fair, sup- 


plies ample for present demand; No. 1, 
$7.35; durum fancy patent $7.35, macaroni 
flour $6.55, first clears $5.50, second clears 
$4.55, durum granular $6.95. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 


“Duluth 
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lina $7.55, granular $7.10, No. 3 $6.90, 
durum fancy pateut $7.55. 
Chicago: A quiet week, with little in- 


terest shown by trade; only a few single 
car sales made; directions continue good; 
No. 1 semolina, $6.30@6.60. 

Philadelphia: Prices 10c higher, but no 
snap to the demand, and offerings, while 
moderate, are ample; No. 1 durum semolina, 
$6.60, bulk, 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal quiet; mild weather. reduced 
demand in domestic market; exports lim- 
ited; prices steady. Quotations, March 28: 
rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, 
mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal, 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal in 
moderate demand for domestic account, but 
no new export sales confirmed; supplies 
light and prices firm. Quotations, March 
28: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 30 at $3.55 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 28, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 











RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 195 149 1,602 242 45 
TURUER cccccve 2 768 159 ee 23 
Indianapolis .. ee 27 432 66 12 
Kansas City .. »% 723 «581 56 os 
Milwaukee ... 16 - 9 9 
Minneapolis .. : 1,423 237 269 129 
rr - 213 534 106 an 
Peoria ....... 27 16 5612 26 12 
Sioux City .... oe 8 122 18 es 
St. Joseph ... os 119 213 60 2 
St. Louis ..... 136 149 =368 50 28 
Wichita ...... ee 119 . ee as 

Totals ...... 374 3,714 4,870 902 260 

Seaboard— 
Galveston .... ee 8 ee 
New York .... 160 437 1 4 
Philadelphia . 32 1 se 5 

Beta cocces 192 *446 1 9 











Grand totals. 566 4,160 4,871 911 260 


Last week .... 636 4,525 5,337 1,048 385 
Last year .... 662 4,872 5,921 1,396 269 

*437,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 134 831 990 376 60 
DRMER. cccccce - 247 2 < 17 
Indianapolis .. és 16 163 76 5 
Kansas City .. 104 209 447 50 xs 
Milwaukee ... 4 17 +257 20 49 


Minneapolis 105 849 139 411 62 














Omaha ...... os 54 810 94 > 
i SEE 26 76 213 12 7 
Sioux City ... ee 31 =184 4 ee 
St. Joseph . o. 38 79 42 oe 
Se, BOO «... 880 160 271 56 16 
Wichita ...... os 216 as os 2-6 
WORE secene 483 2,744 3,655 1,141 216 
Seaboard— 
New York .... +» 1,037 ° ee ee 
Philadelphia . ee 4 oe 1 on 
TOC oc cess *1,041 rT 1 








3,785 3,555 1,142 216 
Last week .... 453 3,347 3,653 1,330 194 
Last year .... 518 2,294 2,785 893 156 


*1,038,000 bus bonded. tSome allowance 
should be made for duplication. 


Grand totals. 483 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending March 
28, 1942, and March 29, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7American— -—-in bond— 
Mch.28 Mch.29 Mch.28 Mch.29 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Wheat ...... 240,237 141,897 13,329 40,715 
OSPR ccrceuns 62,601 71,290 eee oes 
GORD, ceccceve 6,156 4,077 4 217 
BE! seccceves 17,654 5,269 1,464 3,347 
| Meee 8,827 6,561 eee 317 
Flaxseed 8,903 4,203 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 28 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 215,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,366,000 (60,000); oats, 2,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending March 28, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 150 188 62 7 2,634 3,620 

oeeued 1 53 3 -. 1,029 583 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 28, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 





1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... ae oak 8,700 7,225 
Kansas City .. 1,850 1,925 6,125 3,975 
Philadelphia .. 240 220 eee coe 
Milwaukee .... 20 20 «2,680 2,780 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 





MILLS WANTED 











v 





FOR WEST VIRGINIA 
by well-known, aggressive spring wheat 
mill. Fine opportunity for person ac- 
quainted with good car lot trade. 
Address 5513, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 











OPENING IN OHIO FOR ASSISTANT TO 
feed plant superintendent, experienced 
with machinery and in handling men. 
Address 5538, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE SPRING 
wheat and rye mill; prefer married man, 
not over 40. Give complete information 
as to age, experience, etc., also salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 6502, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLER WANTED — NIGHT MILLER 
wanted for 500-bbl Ohio mill; capable, in- 
dustrious and interested in steady em- 
ployment rather than wartime wages. 
Address 5537, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHEMIST WANTED — 500-BBL MILL 
wants cereal chemist to take charge of 
laboratory—permanent position; advise 
age, training, experience, salary demands, 
etc. Address 5519, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 














WELL-KNOWN PROGRESSIVE CENTRAL 
States mill seeks aggressive representa- 
tion on family and bakers flours in New 
York state, New England, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and eastern Ken- 


tucky; co-operative policy and complete 
quality line, both spring and Kansas, 
offers splendid possibilities for volume 


producer. Address 5536, The Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 


WANTED—SMALL OR MEDIUM-SIZED 
hard wheat mill in Kansas, well located, 
with modern equipment. tive full par- 
ticulars in answering and lowest cash 
price. Address 5540, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


CUP ELEVATORS, DUST COLLECTORS, 
fans, separator with Shaler drive, electro 
spout magnet, Junior grade maker, For- 
ster scourer, Shaler shaker drive, Hobart 
coffee mill with motor drive, automatic 
net weigher; above all new machinery, 
installed in 1936, used very little, in ex- 
cellent condition. W. N. Clark Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y 














BROKERAGE CONNECTION 
WANTED 


with Kansas mill, and also Spring 
Wheat Mill, for New Jersey territory. 
If at present represented, could work 
through another mill unit. Address 
5534, Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York City. 











A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





' v 
WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 


products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5532, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


' MILLS FOR SALE 
piu e 


FOR SALE—80-BBL FLOUR MILL, MA- 
chinery complete; 100-h.p. Worthington 
diesel engine; all in good running con- 
dition. Address 5533, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















BROKERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
SALESMEN 


See our advertisement on page 50 


Don’t overlook this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to increase your business. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Please enter my subscription to The North Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 
Name 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year... $2.00 Three Years.............$5.00 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
_ OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS. 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 


New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








CANADIAN MILLERS STUDY 
WARTIME BAG SITUATION 


‘Toronto, Ont.—In the process of iron- 
ing out difficulties which confront Cana- 
dian millers under the new controls 
brought into action as war measures 
they are now going over the bag situa- 
tion. Most millers feel they are offering 
too many different kinds and weights 
of bags to the consuming public, particu- 
larly in the smaller sizes. To meet 
whims of the shopping public most mill- 
ing companies have introduced special 
bags which are now unwanted, it is re- 
ported. Under a wartime economy they 
must reduce the number of such small 
bags. 

Already, jute cloth has become so 
scarce that it is being replaced with cot- 
ton wherever possible, which in turn will 
affect the supply of this material. Pa- 
per, too, is becoming something of a 
problem. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LINSEED OCEAN RATES BOOSTED 

War risk insurance premiums on lin- 
seed cargoes from Argentine to United 
States Atlantic Coast ports have been 
increased to 514%. Commenting on this, 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., of Min- 
neapolis, says: “The combined marine 
and war risk insurance cost is now 
around 12%,c bu, which is equivalent to 
the whole freight cost when rates were 
down around $5 ton back in the summer 
of 1939. New freight rates alone are 
over 50c bu, including the 35% sur- 
charge. We have heard of some parcel 
freight being booked, but evidently the 
35% surcharge increase in freight rates 
has not brought on any big rush of 
steamers for linseed.” 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 27, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 




















mimais ....00> 130,267 678 1,773 3,254 
Private terminals ae o* 42 2 
Winter storage— 

AROAt cocsvces 1,726 “ 

TOR cccecees 131,993 678 1,814 3,256 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 18,053 o< 95 49 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTE wccccses 17,643 7 47 80 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ea ; 
WHOONOER. seceseus 1,025 << 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 me 

TOCMS cccccess 172,538 678 1,957 3,385 
TORP BOO ociciss 130,846 1,380 1,265 673 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,337 5 109 48 
Pacific seaboard. . 14 =e ee = 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREOTS 6:6 56065% 7 2 2% 5 

eee 1,357 5 110 53 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

ahs 60's eae 218 33 287 176 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 











VOCOTS ..ccceee 2 “* 4 6 
Pacific seaboard.. 31 ik 3 
WORE kia viacs 251 33 294 183 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-March 27, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..156,796 1,578 13,844 16,100 
Pacific seaboard... 1,894 ‘ 244 101 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VRE is ct eues 422 s 163 130 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941*March 27, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..106,627 1,554 14,827 13,95 
Pacific seaboard... 1,339 oe 167 7 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WROTE cc ccsses 2,732 1 111 45 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
: Week ending— 
March 21 March 28 
eee BOD sos cdcdessediie. 13,667 12,715 
*Four mills. 
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SOSCOOCOOOOSOOOS 


C heck IN AT A DeWITT 
OPERATED HOTEL 
Iu Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 
Inu Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
Iu Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 
Iu Lancaster, O. 
THE LANCASTER 
Inu Coming, N. Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 


POSS OOOOOOOOSD 











GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


a port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














&\ SAN FRANCISCO 
3 CAL 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Vitality 











(Continued from page 72.) 

also devoid of protein. Chemically, both 
starch and sugar are carbohydrates, and 
both are strictly “fuel” foods, as are 
also the fats. All can be converted to 
energy or heat by the body processes, 
and since heat can be converted to en- 
ergy and energy to heat (as is demon- 
strated by the combustion of coal and 
the conversion of the released heat to 
the electrical energy capable of operat- 
ing a motor, doing work and then re- 
turning to the heat form), each of the 
three foods, starch, sugar and fat, is 
valuable in the human diet. 

To say that these foods alone are in- 
capable of supporting the vital func- 
tions is to express an elemental fact 
well known to most people who can read, 
for it is plain that energy, in order to be 
effective, must have some material body 
upon which to act. The copper and steel 
of the electric motor can provide an in- 
animate body of this nature, but in 
connection with the vital functions of 
animals, including human beings, mus- 
cles and sinews and nerve tissues, all 
composed of living cells, are essential. 
The electric motor is not, in reality, a 
simple machine, but when compared with 
the human body it seems not only sim- 
ple but crude and clumsy. 

It can be said without undue boasting 
that man exhibits a high degree of in- 
genuity and skill in building mechanical 
contrivances capable of doing work, and 
in devising means for utilizing energy 
stored up through the ages in operating 
such contrivances. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the success of all 
his efforts is dependent upon the vital 
functions of his own body. The fur- 
nace, the heat engine, the electric motor 
and all the various machines by means 
of which force is made to do work as 
it is reconverted to heat, must be con- 
trolled as well as designed by the brain 
of man. The materials of which they 
are made are gathered from far places, 
and before they can become machines or 
parts of machines they ‘must be _ in- 
geniously and skillfully processed. At 
frequent intervals, parts that have be- 
come worn must be replaced, and al- 
ways there must be conscious effort 
on the part of some one to hold wear 
to the minimum and see that needed 
repairs are made. Man-made machines 
may be energized, but they cannot be 
vitalized. 

On the other hand, the human body 
is formed without the aid of man-made 
blue prints and specifications, for all 
man’s ingeniousness does not empower 
him to predetermine the color of a sin- 
gle hair, and none whatsoever is re- 
quired in the building and setting in 
motion of that most complicated of 
all machines, the human body. That 
body could not have been constructed 
with energy-producing foods alone any 
more than an automobile or airplane 
engine could be built of gasoline. That 
marvelous co-ordination of will and mus- 
cle and energy of which the human be- 
ing is capable would not be possible 
without the existence of muscles and 
tissues—and the vital cells of which they 
are composed. The substance indispen- 
sable to the building and maintenance of 
those living cells is protein. 

As has already been pointed out, 
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there is no protein in the make-up of 
And because this 
fact is well known, the impression that 
white flour milled from wheat is 
solely an “energy food” has somehow 
It is not unlikely 
that the great majority of people who 
give any thought at all to the food they 
eat are pretty much of the opinion that 


either starch or sugar. 
also 


gained wide credence. 


white flour (and breadstuffs made from 
it) contains no appreciable amount of 
“building material,” for apparently very 
little effort has ever been made to en- 
lighten them. Yet the fact appears to 
be that bread flours with a normal 


moisture content are often made up of 
more than one eighth protein and less 
than seven eighths total carbohydrates. 
Baked breadstuffs will run a little lower 
because they contain a greater percent- 
Some of 
the other ingredients used in making 


age of water than does flour. 


bread are without value as “building 
too, but the solids of milk 
are high in proteins, and milk is freely 
Dr. C. O. Swanson, of 
Kansas State College, has estimated the 
percentage in bread as ten, or one part 
of protein to ten parts of nonprotein 
materials. 


material,” 


used in baking. 
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Now without some idea concerning 
the relative proportions of protein and 
carbohydrates considered suitable in the 
human diet, one part to ten parts may 
seem pretty small. Yet no less an 
authority than the book, “The Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition,” by E. V. Mc- 
Collum, professor of chemical hygiene 
at Johns Hopkins University, relates 
that one Professor Chittenden, of Yale 
University, experimented for a long time 
on himself with a diet having but one 
part of protein to 13.8 parts of carbo- 
hydrate. Later, this same professor is 
said to have used three groups of men 
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—soldiers, students and faculty 
bers—in tests extending over a period 
of nine months, with all consuming food 
consisting of one part of protein to 9.2 
parts of carbohydrates and fats. These 
men were active, and by- any method 
of calculation they should have required 
more protein in proportion to carbo- 


mem- 


hydrates than the average person. Yet 
it is stated emphatically that at the end 
of nine months all the participants in 
the test were in excellent physical con- 
dition. 

Considerable scanning of the works 
of prominent nutritionists and physiolo- 
gists shows a strong agreement to the 
effect that strenuous exercise (which is 
just hard physical work, after all) makes 
greater processes of 
repair and rebuilding than it does on 
the “fuel supply,” so to speak. Profes- 
sor Chittenden found that a diet con- 
sisting of only 1 part of protein to 13.8 
parts of fuel foods served him very well 
when he was engaged in the sedentary 
work associated with teaching. How- 
ever, in the tests involving soldiers, stu- 
dents and members of the faculty whose 
activities were comparable to those as- 
sociated with hard physical labor, the 
proportion of protein to carbohydrate 
and fat had to be increased consider- 
ably. Yet it will be observed that it 
was only a little higher than that esti- 
mated by Swanson for white bread. The 
figures would be 10.807% protein in the 
Chittenden diet an even 10% in 
bread made from white flour. 


demands on the 


and 


A hundred times or more within the 
last few years the defenders of white 
flour have tried to make it plain that 
they 
of bread in the human diet. 


do not advocate the exclusive use 
Swanson 
has this to say on the subject in his 
book, “Wheat and Flour Quality” (Bur- 
gess. Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) : 

“One of the adverse criticisms given 
against wheat flour is that it is deficient 
in several essential nutrients. This same 
criticism may be stated of many 
foods, such as_ butter, cheese, 
meats and fats of all kinds. In fact, all 
processed foods, as well as several non- 
processed, are more or less deficient in 
some of the essential nutrients, and a 
complete diet is obtained only by using 
a proper selection of various foods.” 


other 
sugar, 
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That is not debatable. 
comes to the matter of judging what 


But when it 


is “proper selection,” that is something 
else again. If it were true that white 
bread must be considered an “energy 
food” and nothing more, as devoid of 
“building materials” as is sugar and 
starch, then it would be proper to limit 
its use in the diet to a portion of the 
calories of the nonprotein requirements. 
Under such circumstances it probably 
would be practicable to decrease the por- 
tion by a certain number of calories and 
increase the calories obtained from sugar 
an equivalent amount. But since it is 
an undoubted fact that white flour con- 
tributes materially to the proteins need- 
ed, it is evident that sugar calories can- 
not replace flour (or bread) calories. 
The merits of the argument that the 
vegetable proteins are generally inferior 
to proteins from animal sources are nil 
in this connection, for sugar contains 
neither. Furthermore, it is misleading 
to speak of “vegetable proteins” as 
though they were all one and the same, 
with respect to “quality.” The signfi- 
cant protein of white flour and white 
bread is gluten. Chemically, gluten is 
a special kind of protein peculiar to 
the flour-bearing portion of the wheat 
berry, and physically it differs from 
other proteins in that it is capable of 
forming the thin-walled cells of bread 
when stretched by expanding gas en- 
trapped within globules whose walls 
are made of gluten. That gluten is 
protein is indi- 
cated by Kent-Jones in his book, “Mod- 
(Northern Pub. 
Co., Liverpool, Eng.), where he quotes 
Osborne and Mendel to the effect that 
wheat proteins are adequate for pro- 
moting normal growth if eaten in suffi- 
cient amount. Since it is generally held 
that milk furnishes proteins of the very 
highest order, it is interesting that D. 
Breese-Jones, another prominent cereal 
chemist, 


actually a “high-grade” 


ern Cereal Chemistry” 


agrees with Osborne and Men- 
del that “the proteins of the wheat ker- 
nel are not greatly inferior to casein, 
edestin, or even the total protein of 
milk.” . There are no data at hand 
which indicate that the proteins of the 
kernels of other cereal grains, or of the 
legumes (beans, peas and the like) are 
comparable in quality with the gluten of 
the wheat berry. 

Within the past two or three years the 
public has become increasingly interested 
in certain mysterious substances about 
which scientists have known a little 
something (but not much) for some 
25 years. Obviously, these substances 
are the vitamins. To tell even a small 
part of the story of them would be un- 
warranted repetition, but that they are 
essential to the health and well-being of 
mankind seems to be beyond contro- 
versy now. White flour made from wheat 
is admittedly deficient in some of the 
most important vitamins and minerals, 
and since this fact became known, the 
opponents of white bread have had a 
They have 
ignored the fact that other important 
foods, such as lard, potatoes and sugar, 
are either partially or wholly deficient 
in this respect. However, because it 
was realized that with all its alleged 
faults white bread is more widely and 
more consistently eaten by civilized peo- 
ple who are able to obtain it than 
any other single food, the United States 
government, upon the recommendation 
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of a large group of scientists eminent 
in the field of nutrition, has sponsored 
a program of “enrichment” by which 
important vitamins and minerals are 
added to white flour or bread, and that 
program is now being carried out ex- 
tensively. 

Since enriched white flour meets the 
vitamin and mineral requirements as 
specified by the nutritionists previously 
mentioned, it would be hard to think up 
a sound argument against the feasibil- 
ity of increasing its use materially. 
On the basis of vitamin content only, 
Dr. R. R. Williams, who is recognized 
everywhere as an outstanding scientist, 
and to whom more than to any other 
one man credit is due for the identifi- 
cation of the important vitamins of the 
“B complex,” recently had something 
to say in connection with a cataloguing 
of a number of sources of vitamins 
widely recommended. “Actually,” he de- 
clared, “we know perfectly well that 
we are not going to succeed in getting 
everyone to drink an extra glass of 
milk per day. First, we cannot possibly 
get the message to everyone in a suffi- 
ciently persuasive way; second, if we 
did, there is not enough milk in most 
states to go round; and third, there is 
the little matter of cost.” 

Pointing out that it would cost the 
consumer 50 to 140 times as much to 
procure needed vitamins and minerals 
from milk, meat, eggs, fruits, etc., as it 
would to get them in enriched flour or 
bread, he made it clear that he was 
not opposed to a varied diet but had 
advocated it consistently upon scores 
of occasions. His advocacy of enriched 
white flour was upon the grounds of 
economy—economy forced upon the ma- 
jority of people by circumstances which 
even the high degree of prosperity at- 
tained in the United States has never 
been able to alleviate completely. 

Upon the basis of economy—even econ- 
omy inspired only by a desire to share 
with others—white flour offers high- 
grade proteins at a cost much lower than 
equivalent amounts derived from meats, 
eggs, milks or milk products. Where 
economy counts with respect to vitamins, 
it also counts with respect to proteins. 
Where it doesn’t count at all, there is 
no need to consider it. There seems to 
be ample evidence that while white flour 
can easily replace sugar, calorie for 
calorie, sugar, which is practically de- 
void of proteins, vitamins and minerals, 
cannot replace enriched white flour, 
which contains not only what competent 
nutritionists consider an ample supply 
of B vitamins and the more essential 
minerals, but a considerable portion of 
protein “adequate for promoting normal 
growth if eaten in sufficient amount” as 
well. 

If, as Swanson estimated, the pro- 
teins furnished by wheat amounted to 
only 25% of the total protein in the 
American diet upon the basis of the per 
capita flour consumption “normal” in 
recent years, there appears to be no 
valid reason why this consumption could 
not be greatly increased with nothing 
but benefit to the consumer. For be- 
sides furnishing a worthwhile supply of 
good proteins at a comparatively low 
cost, the fuel calories of the additional 
flour used could replace an equivalent 
number of fuel calories from other 
sources—notably sugar. And the indi- 
cations are that for some time to come 
this will be an important consideration, 
regardless of likes or dislikes. 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,” Dundee 


GLASGOW | 
IMPORTERS OF | 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, GEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


45 Hope Street 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveENTRY,’’ London 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS § JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
GLASGOW, C. 2 ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 











J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 
| (Flour Union Ltd.) 
| AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘*CoGaLasz”’ 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MInNE«POLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





-LOKEN & co. A / Ss. 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS and Sweden 
| Reference: 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow Midland Bank, Ltd., Souttey & Princes St., 
ndon 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW. C. 2 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JoHNNY” 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





il Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


» 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
es: . Y. Produce Exchange 
- NEW YORK 
New England sod Othone 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KNIGHTO! 


FOR FLOUR 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Low Grades «na Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











a of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











ae 














92 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Olle. cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio..... coe 


Alberta Pacific Grain oa. Ltd., ben 
peg, Man, .....++++ 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), ‘Lta., "Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....ceeeeeeesess 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, “Okia.. 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..seeeseces 
American Sreaes & Chemical Corp. 


eeeeeeee 


seeeeere 


New York, N. Y. ° ° 
American Dry Milk “Institute, ‘Inc., ep “Chi- 
cago, Th, cccccees e oesoeecnne 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N.Y. ccccccccccccccccsccsscecs 


Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 

gon, San Francisco, Cal. ...+.+++++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 46 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas ....cccccccccesccseccees 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 8t. 
LOuIB, CCC, ceceecccccececcecesceeeees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y¥...-++ee+- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mille Co.....e-eeeeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc,, New York, N, Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas .ccccccccccscccsvcssesccseses 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
C Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ....s-eeee+s 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
TONtO «caus eee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag ‘Co. ep Lta., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver ... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill,. Inc., Minneapolis. ecccccccccccce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.........- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill..........- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 
Oregon ee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ..cecee ee ee 
Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
KANSAS occcccccccccccccccccscececees 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
Bngland ..ccccccccccccccvcccvsccceces 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


To- 


eeeeeeee ee 


eee eee ere eee eters ee eeeeeeteeeee 


weer eeeeeeee 


eee eee e eee eee eee 


etme eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N., Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, M 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York..... 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
MM, ccccccccceces ecccccccccccccccce 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. ....- 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Seem eee eee e eee seers eeseees 


Ores eeeeeees 
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84 
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90 
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Eagle Roller 
Minn. eoccee 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 


Mill Co., 


New Ulm, 


Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ....cccccccccccces coos 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis “and Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccccce coccccccccce 


Evans Milling Co., " Indianapolis. Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. YZecccccccccccccccces 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. FY. wcccccccccccccccces 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........ 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR], QUE. cccccccccccseccccccccoceces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan; Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
Srade, Mont. .ccccccccccccccccccs 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. cccccccccccccccccccccccce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD, cocccccccccccccccsccccccccececs 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York..... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land eecccccecveccece 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. cocces 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee errr) 


eee eee eeeeeeee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
+eeee.-Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, wees 


seeeeee eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CP. 0., Asticn), Wis.ccccccccccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
Base City, MO. ccccccccccccsccccccccece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis...... 
K Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
OD. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
Glia, MIMM, .cccccccccccescvcccsccccce 
King Midas Fiour Mills, Minneapolis, 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Minn. . eece 
King Milling Co... Lowell, Mich.......... 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. YF. wccccccce eoccccccccccce 

Koerner, John E., & Co. » Inc, New 
Orleans, LB. cccccccccccccccsccecs ee 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. ..... 
Lafayett Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...ccececcccccsecvcees 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cocccccccccccccccccs eveceee 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass.... 32, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, N@bD. ..cccccccccccccccscseseveees 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......- 
Long, W. EB., Co., Chicago, Ill.......«++. 
Lund, 8S., Oslo, NOrW@y....-ssseeeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


Cee eee eee eee teers ereeeeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cssccccccccsecvecees 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........- 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Cam, wnccccccccsecsecscccsccsess 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........+.+. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.. 


Sere eee meee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......++++++. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KANSAS .cccccccsscccscesceseeseseese 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 10Wa@ ....eeeeeeeceee eccccece 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo, ....--eeeeceecvscces 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ONIO cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Chicago ..-seeecess 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D......- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. ccccccccccccccccees 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


eee eee eee eee ease eee eee eee eeee 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccccccccccscvvcsessecs 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
Kansas ..ccccccccscccccvccvesseseces 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, Ni J. cccccccccccccccccccsccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
NO, NOD. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIll.........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ..cccccccccccscctcccccccccecs 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 
Minn, 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ......+eseee+- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .............Cover 


ee ccccccsesecece phe we. 


eee eee we ener ee reese eesesee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOR], QUE. ccccccccccccccccccccces 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
BHIMM, ccc cccccccccccccccccccececee eee 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. eeece 


Page, Thomas, Mill 
KONGOS ccccccccctccccccccccccece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAR, cccccccccccccccccccccccceccoccce 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago........+.+:+ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......esee.0- 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


Co., Topeka, 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 28, 


os. Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 


MO. ccccccccccccccccccccceceseses 
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| Re — River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red Stee Milling Co., 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MIPOS, MAM. cccccccccccccsccscccccses 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, GOR. ccccvccccrvesccccccccesece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
err eee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eoccecccece 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
BEIMM. cccccccceccccscce Cocccccoccccecs 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.. 


Fergus Falls, 


Mil- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eres) 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn, coccccccce 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing suacceenanenn 
TRG, cccccccccccccscs ecccccccccces 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills ‘Co, ‘Lta., Mont- 
OU GED desc cccdnntessccccesées 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
BE. A. her bcdennesndvecseservecess 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
Australia eccce 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
MEU. U0O66 C44 9006S 600644-6000060806608 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
GRD- Gary TE 04: 00960000 sencsecceccee 
ort, Sewing Machine Co. -» New York, 


Pere eee eeeeeeeeee 


eee ee eee eee eee 


eee were reeeeee eee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea & Grain, 

Ltd., London, Eng. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 

BTM, cccccccccccccccccccoséocceese 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............-. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
covccced, & 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


eee eee eee eee eee! 


eee 


Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........0.- 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Ce eccccccccececcceccesoeces 


Carats BD Go. GHGS ccccovccsescedssess 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Werk, M.-F. scccccvcscccccoceccee 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
GinageW, BOOTARE 2c cccccccccovscesece 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
— Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


BEIM. coccecocccousepececesecseccooes 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill, .......0..- 
Uyes Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
DR, 0 6000600 0005eseetescosseescocese 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Oe Fre een 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
OME TUBER, BARR. cccccccccccccscces 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl..... 
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No doubt about it, the top sergeant will “take over” un- 
opposed, and the result is equally predictable when the 
job of maturing and whitening your flour is performed by 
Novadelox...or by Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Leading millers agree that there’s no surer way to bring 
their flour to the exact standards of maturity and color 
which their buyers prefer. The treatment is simple, the 


action is fast, and results are completely predictable. 


AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


** NOVADELOX 


“tans NOVADEL-AGENE (ty in 










Here are the reasons: 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition. 


2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 


color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 


final outcome is exactly what you want. 


To build favor with flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. 
F NA-84 
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HOW TO TURN ROSES INTO DOLLARS WITH 


¢; 


Roses®In°* Snow Cake 


a “natural” for Mother’s Day 


Here are your streamlined, sales- 
Your Roses-in-Snow Merchandising Campaign this year is 


loaded tie-in materials! 
streamlined, simplified—another ace bet, as always, for more 


=—=— 
Mother's Day business. Here’s why: 


200 Imprinted 
. , , > : : : inserts 
L. Alother’s Day is potentially the year’s biggest cake-selling event; oe 
l L : &g g ‘ 


2. Roses-in-Snow is a time-tested promotion you can depend upon for 


extra cake sales; i 24 Handmade Ff roses 


3. Jour Roses-in-Snow promotion increases store traffic, results in many = 
additional sales of other bakery items. See ||| 24 Labels 


Best of all, this year’s Roses-in-Snow Merchandising Bargain Kit 
costs only $1.00. ‘Take advantage of this sales promotion value AF in-Snow Handbook 
be sure to tie in with Roses-in-Snow for Mother’s Day profits. 

See your General Mills man quick—let him show you the Gen- 
eral Mills Plan for turning ‘roses and cakes into dollars!’ “Fie-in 
materials are limited. Get your order in before it is 


too late—-NOW ! 
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K ror BEST RESULTS 


A 2-Column 
newspaper 


wusvis08 
SOFTASILK 


Don’t gamble with your cake quality—Softasilk Cake 
Flour insures uniform high quality cakes. ta ay 


SOFTASILK 
CAKE FLOUR 


GEWERAL mens. ; 
come 2. we 
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